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OR, 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 


CHAPTER   L 

Temper  your  heat, 
And  lose  not  by  too  sudden  rashness,  that 
Which,  be  but  patient,  will  be  offered  to  you. 
Discretion  is  the  victor  of  the  war. 
Valour,  the  pupil. 

MASSINGER. 

While  poor  Oakham  was  pushing  his  way 
along  Charing  Cross  and  Pall  Mall — in  a  mood 
how  different  from  that  in  which  the  preceding 
day  he  had  lounged  along  those  pleasant  cause- 
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ways^  nay  with  gestures  so  vehement  that  one 
or  two  pohcemen  stopped  short  and  stared 
after  him^  and  but  for  the  dress  coat  and  var- 
nished pumps  attesting  his  gentihty,  would,  per- 
haps, have  conveyed  him  to  the  station  house 
as  disturbed  in  his  intellects.  Lady  Gransden, 
(tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  or  rather  tell  it  not  where 
it  is  likely  to  reach  the  chaste  ear  of  the 
Dowager,)  Lady  Gransden  was  proceeding  to 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  supported  in  the 
arms  of  Lord  Chichester,  t^te-a-tete,  in  a  car- 
riage not  her  own  ! 

His  Lordship  had  obeyed  her  commands  by 
hurrying  off  in  pursuit  of  her  carriage.  But  no 
carriage  was  to  be  found.  Lord  Gransden 
who,  in  compliment  to  his  father-in-law  had 
swallowed  more  than  his  usual  stint  of  claret 
had  found  himself  suffering  under  so  severe  a 
headache,  that  the  heat  of  Lady  Dulwich^s 
ball-room  w^as  insupportable,  and  satisfied  that 
his  wife  was  both  safe  and  happy  under  the 
protection  of  her  father,  had  profited  by  Oak- 
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ham^s  presence  to  sneak  away,  take  the  car- 
riage, and  return  home  alone. 

After  Lord  Gransden's  carriage  had  been 
called  and  bawled  for  by  twenty  different 
voices,  in  different  directions,  by  the  desire  of 
Lord  Chichester — Jesse  Hall,  that  prince  of 
link  boys,  accordingly  stepped  forward  with 
inteUigence  that  '^  my  Lord  Gran'sen^s  chariot 
had  already  stopped  the  way,  and  that  my 
Lord  himseF  had  druv^  off  in  it.'^  Whereupon 
Lord  Chichester,  unwilhng  that  the  half  fainting 
Laura  should  have  to  wait  for  its  return,  took 
possession  of  Lady  Mary  Langley's  for  her 
use.  The  kind-hearted  Lady  Mary  would,  he 
knew,  be  only  too  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  obliging  a  person  in  distress. 

But  when,  after  having  hurriedly  explained 
all  this  to  Augustus  as  he  took  Lady  Gransden 
from  his  arm  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cloak  her  up  in  haste,  and  place  her 
in  the  carriage,  Chichester  shocked  to  perceive 
that  she  was  wholly  unable  to   support  herself, 
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jumped  in  after  her  without  further  ceremony, 
and  bade  the  coachman  drive  as  fast  as  possible 
to  Grosvenor  Street.  He  was  in  hopes  she 
would  be  able  to  afford  him  on  the  way  some 
explanation  of  her  extraordinary  emotion  and 
Mr.  Oakham^s  equally  unaccountable  disap- 
pearance. But  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Lady  Gransden^s  indisposition  seemed  every 
moment  to  increase ;  and  when  they  stopped  at 
her  husband's  door,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lift 
her  from  the  carriage  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  own  fore- 
sight in  not  allowing  her  to  hazard  the  drive 
alone. 

"  Is  Lord  Gransden  in  the  house  ?^'  was 
his  hasty  inquiry  of  the  butler,  as  he  bore  Lady 
Gransden  carefully  into  the  nearest  room,  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair. 

'^Yes,  my  Lord;-— his  Lordship  has  been  back 
this  quarter  of  an  hour/' 

"  Call  him  directly.  Let  him  know  that  your 
Lady  has  been  taken  ill.'^ 
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And  while  the  man  hastened  up  stairs,  Lord 
Chichester  had  the  comfort  of  learning  from 
the  attendant  who  remained^  that  Mr.  Oakham 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?" — cried  Lord 
Gransden,  rushing  into  the  room,  where  the 
waiting-maid,  with  hartshorn  and  sal  volatile, 
had  preceded  him. 

"  Lady  Gransden  has  met  with  some  fright 
or  shock  1^'  replied  his  friend,  careful  not  to 
add  the  word  "  insult,'^  which  all  but  escaped 
his  lips.  "  At  present,  I  know  not  what  ! 
But  she  was  taken  ill  at  Lady  Dulwich's,  and 
begged  me  to  bring  her  instantly  home." 

'^  What  on  earth  can  have  happened  ?^'  ex- 
claimed the  poor  Viscount,  sinking  on  his 
knees  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  opened 
her  eyes,  and  was  beginning  to  gaze  wildly 
around  her.  "  My  dearest  Laura  ! — You  were 
quite  well  an  hour  ago,  when  I  quitted  you  ! 
Tell  me,  darling !  what  has  annoyed  you  thus, 
and  where  is  your  father  r'^ 
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"  Is  he  not  here  ?'^ — faltered  Lady  Gransden. 
"  I  am  so  bewildered — so  overpowered !  Grans- 
den, dearest  Gransden,  why  did  you  leave  me 
alone  at  that  dreadful  ball  ?'* 

''  I  came  home  with  a  splitting  head-ache, 
and  had  no  fears  in  leaving  you  with  Oakham. 
Laura,  answer  me  directly — answer  me  truly — 
has  not  some  blackguard  presumed  to  insult 
you  ?" 

"  No  one — no  one  '/'  cried  she.  "  I  am  still 
so  perplexed,  so  stunned,  that  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  explain  myself.  Carry  me  up  to  my 
own  room.  Let  me  be  disencumbered  of  all 
this  finery ;  and  when — when  I  have  been 
alone  for  a  short  time — perhaps  I  may  recover 
myself  sufficiently  for  explanation.'* 

Lord  Gransden,  seeing  her  still  unable  to 
support  herself,  was  wise  enough  to  do  as  he 
was  bid,  without  harassing  her  by  further 
inquiries.  Lady  Gransden  was  accordingly 
laid  upon  her  own  bed,  and  left  to  the  care  of 
her  waiting-maid,  while  her  husband  returned 
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to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  had  entreated 
Chichester  to  await  him. 

"  Is  not  this  the  most  unaccountable  busi- 
ness in  the  world  ?'' — cried  Lord  Chichester, 
as  his  friend  re-entered  the  room.  '^  I  assure 
you,  Lady  Gransden^s  agitation  was  so  great, 
as  we  drove  home,  that  I  feared  every  moment 
she  would  go  into  convulsions  !'^ 

"  You  will  think  it  all  twice  as  extraordinary 
when  I  show  you  a  letter  that  I  found  waiting 
for  me  here,  on  my  return  !"  cried  Lord  Grans- 
den  j  "  a  letter  which  has  acted  as  a  panacea  to 
my  head-ache,  and  startled  me  into  myself.'^ 

And  he  forthwith  placed,  in  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  the  extraordinary  epistle  concocted  by 
the  precious  triumvirate  in  Harley  Street ; 
which,  thanks  to  some  difficulty  experienced 
by  Lady  Medwyn  in  putting  it  unobserved 
into  the  post,  had  only  that  evening  reached 
its  destination. 

"If  I  did  not  consider  Lady  Gransden  at 
this  moment  seriously  indisposed,'^   observed 
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Chichester,  returning  it,  after  attentive  perusal, 
to  his  friend,  "  such  trash  as  this  would  make 
me  laugh  heartily.  It  is,  doubtless,  some 
stupid  mystification ; — some  practical  joke,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which,  I  confess  myself  at  a 
loss  to  discover/^ 

^^  Nevertheless,  I  can't  help  connecting  poor 
Laura's  sudden  attack  with  this  damned  letter !" 
observed  Gransden,  musingly.  "  She  was 
perfectly  well  when  she  entered  Lady  Dul- 
wich's  house.  I  never  saw  her  in  better 
spirits,  or  looking  more  lovely." 

"  Nor  I !  Every  eye  was  upon  her  as  we 
passed  up  the  room.  When  suddenly,  I  saw 
poor  Oakham  with  his  face  as  pale  as  death, 
and  trembling  in  every  limb  ;  and  in  another 
minute.  Lady  Gransden  herself  became  scarcely 
less  agitated.  This  is  all  the  information  I 
can  afford  you." 

"  Perhaps  her  father  will  be  able  to  favour 
us  with  further  explanations,"  observed  the 
Viscount ;  and  at  that  moment,  a  low  hurried 
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knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door.  The  two 
young  men  did  not  stir,  as  they  heard  the 
Squire  slowly  ascending  the  stairs.  They  were 
sitting  side  by  side  on  a  chaise  longue,  with  the 
open  letter  lying  before  them  on  a  sofa-table ; 
and  when  Oakham  entered  the  room,  Lord 
Gransden  contented  himself  with  extending 
his  hand,  and  saying  in  an  earnest  voice — 
'^  Laura  is  better,  thank  God,  and  lying  down ; 
and  now  tell  us,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
was  it  occurred  to  distress  her  r'^ 

To  the  great  surprise  of  both,  Mr.  Oak- 
ham neither  accepted  the  offered  hand,  nor 
replied  to  the  inquiry ;  but  sank  into  the 
nearest  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

^^  Oakham,  my  dear  Oakham  V  cried  the 
Viscount,  starting  up  and  approaching  him. 
But  the  agonized  man  motioned  him  away. 

"  No,  no  1^^  cried  he.  '^  Do  not  mock  me  by 
this  empty  show  of  regard.  Your  friendliness, 
your   hospitahty,  dazzle  my   eyes   no  longer. 
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Doubtless  you  feel  that  something  is  due  to 
the  poor  country  clod — the  boorish  Squire, 
from  whose  fire-side  you  took  away  a  good 
true-hearted,  innocent  girl  to  be  your  wife — 
whom  your  folly  and  carelessness  have  allowed 
to  become  the  abject  thing  she  is — rejected  by 
the  world  to  which  she  has  sacrificed  herself — 
spat  upon  by  the  fashionable  associates,  by 
whose  example  she  has  been  undone  !  Poor 
wretched  creature — poor  wretched  woman — 
my  own  precious  Laura  !"  sobbed  the  heart- 
broken man,  wringing  his  hands,  while  neither 
of  his  companions  presumed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  his  frantic  affliction. 

"  But  do  not  suppose  that  a  few  civil  words 
and  showy  entertainments,  are  compensation 
for  a  father's  anguish  ?'  resumed  poor  Oak- 
ham, as  soon  as  he  recovered  the  power  of 
words.  "  Had  you  treated  me  with  the  dis- 
regard due  to  the  father  of  such  a  wife,  I  should 
perhaps  despise  you  less  than  I  do  now,  on 
discovering  that  your  courtesies  merely  purpose 
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to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes,  that  I  may  return  to 
the  country,  fooled  in  my  errand — because  you 
find  it  pleasant  or  convenient  to  retain  as  the 
partner  of  your  frivolous  pleasures,  a  woman 
who,  were  she  my  wife  instead  of  my  daughter, 
I  would  trample  in  the  dust ; — yes,  by  God  !  I 
would  trample  her,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  dust !" 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  stamped  upon  the  floor 
with  such  strange  wildness  of  gesture,  that 
Lord  Chichester  was  almost  justified  in  ob- 
serving aside  to  his  friend — "  He  is  certainly 
mad,  poor  fellow  ! — He  has  manifestly  lost  his 
senses  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the 
family  being  subject  to  mental  aberration  }'' 

''  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  mad  !"  cried  Oak- 
ham, starting  up,  and  glaring  upon  the  indis- 
creet speaker,  with  a  countenance  fully  justify- 
ing his  observation.  "  I  am  perfectly  in  my 
senses ; — I  am  neither  mad  nor  a  fool.  It  is 
the  friend  by  your  side  whom  I  regard  as  both, 
and  worse  ! — who  can  thus  court  into  the  very 
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heart  of  his  domestic  privacy,  the  despicable 
seducer  of  his  wife  ?" 

It  was  now  Lord  Gransden's  turn  to  become 
infuriated.  A  torrent  of  imprecations  burst 
from  his  hps.  And  he  would  have  rushed  upon 
his  father-in-law,  had  he  not  been  held  back  by 
his  companion. 

"  Ay,  vent  your  valiant  rage  on  me  \"  cried 
the  distracted  man.  "  I  am  a  safe  mark  for 
resentment.  I  am  a  grey-haired  man.  /  am 
bound  hand  and  foot  not  to  retaliate  your 
affronts,  for  I  am  the  father  of  your  vile  and 
ungrateful  wife  '/' 

"  For  the  love  of  justice,  Oakham,  compose 
yourself,  and  speak  more  explicitly  '/'  cried 
Lord  Gransden,  striving  to  recover  himself. 
'^  Of  what— of  whom  do  you  complain  ? — 
Whom  do  you  accuse  ? — and  why  this  sudden 
outburst  of  violence  }" 

"  Have  I  not  cause  for  indignation  ?'* — cried 
the  agitated  man,  leaning  heavily  for  support 
on  the  back   of  the  nearest   chair.     "  When, 
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knowing  to  what  you  exposed  me^  you  drove 
me  into  one  of  the  mobs  of  fashionable  life, 
that  I  might  see  a  hundred  heads  wagging 
against  my  child,  and  a  hundred  insolent  fin- 
gers uplifted  to  point  her  out  to  shame  V' 

"  To-night  I"  exclaimed  both  Chichester 
and  Gransden,  gazing  at  each  other  in  unqua- 
lified amazement. 

''  Ay — seem  to  look  surprised !  Of  course 
you  neither  of  you  heard  a  whisper  of  the 
insults  levelled  at  her  !  You,  the  husband 
and  the  lover,  were  spared.  It  was  only  the 
wretched  father — the  bumpkin  country  Squire, 
v/ho  was  supposed  to  have  heart  enough  for 
the  humihation  of  such  a  grief." 

And  the  affected  man  clasped  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  wept  bitterly. 

For  a  moment,  Gransden  and  his  friend 
looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  each  other,  in 
wondering  silence. 

At  length,  Chichester  shrugging  his  shoulders 
■with   an  air  of  commiseration,   whispered   to 
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Lord  Gransden,  *^  If  I  were  to  leave  you 
alone  together,  Mr.  Oakham  might  per- 
haps afford  you  some  less  incoherent  explana- 
tion ?" 

'^  No,  my  Lord,  remain !"  interrupted 
Oakham,  as  if  inspired  with  sudden  resolution. 
'^  All  I  have  to  say,  you  may  hear — all  I  have  to 
say,  you  must  hear ;  for  since  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  Lord  Gransden  to  bear,  without  animosity, 
the  injuries  and  disgraces  you  have  heaped 
upon  him,  it  is  to  me  you  are  accountable  for 
the  honour  of  my  unfortunate  daughter .'' 

'^  You  seem  so  much  in  earnest.  Sir,  that  1 
can  no  longer  attribute  your  conduct  to 
frenzy/'  said  Lord  Chichester,  in  a  tone  of 
grave  courtesy.  "  I  can,  therefore,  only  sup- 
pose you  to  be  the  dupe  of  some  unfortunate 
mistake,  or  some  deep  laid  conspiracy.  In 
either  case,  I  entreat  you  to  afford  me  such  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  myself — (I  will  not 
say  of  vindicating  your  daughter,  for  it  is  an 
infamy  to  impute  to  Lady  Gransden  any  neces- 
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sity  for  vindication  in  such  a  casej  as  will 
prove  to  you  that  some  villain  has  been  practis- 
ing on  your  credulity." 

"  Would  you  infer  that  all  those  who  echoed 
to-night  the  tale  of  slander,  are  villains  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Oakham.  "  Would  you  have  me  believe, 
that  among  your  own  chosen  associates,  the 
greatest,  or  at  least  the  highest  personages  in 
the  land — a  dozen  men  and  women — ^nay  twice, 
thrice  as  many — would  be  found  so  wanton 
in  wickedness,  as  to  connive  in  insulting  a 
blameless  w^oman  for  the  sport  of  tormenting 
an  obscure  father  ?  No,  my  Lord  !  these  people 
were  in  earnest — in  earnest  as  I  am  now." 

"  But,  what  Sir,  was  the  purport  or  manner 
of  their  insult?'^  demanded  Lord  Chichester, 
while  Lord  Gransden,  too  profoundly  moved  to 
take  part  in  the  debate,  sat  listening  with  the 
bewildered  countenance  of  a  man  awakened 
from  a  dream.  "  May  you  not  have  mistaken 
their  intentions,  or  the  object  of  their  inten- 
tions ?'' 
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"  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  neither  the 
fool  nor  the  madman  your  Lordship  chose  to 
call  me.  I  know  what  I  saw — I  know  what  I 
heard.  I  know  that  the  fellow  whom  you 
familiarly  charged  with  a  message  to  some  friend 
about  his  carriage  on  Lady  Dulwich's  staircase, 
had  scarcely  a  minute  before  applied  in  a 
whisper  to  his  companions  an  epithet  to  my 
daughter — to  Lord  Gransden's  wife — which — " 

"  Harvey  d'Ewes  ? — thank  God,  I  have  at 
last  a  name  to  fix  on  !"  cried  Lord  Chichester, 
snatching  up  his  hat.  "  D'Ewes,  though  a 
coxcomb,  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
and  will  either  explain  or  account  to  me  for  his 
proceedings.^' 

"  Stay  !'' — cried  Lord  Gransden,  starting 
from  his  seat,  as  Chichester  was  about  to  leave 
the  room.  "  If  explanations  are  to  be  given, 
they  are  due  to  me.  Do  not  imagine  me  blind 
or  insensible  to  what  is  passing  3  though,  cut  to 
the  soul,  I  am  unable  at  once  to  determine  on 
whom  or  at  whose  instigation  to   direct    my 
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vengeance.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  that  no  man 
but  myself  is  entitled  to  inflict  chastisement 
upon  those  who  have  harassed  and  insulted  her 
whom  I  still  choose  to  beUeve  my  unoffending 
wife/' 

''  It  is  by  this  very  want  of  determination^ 
this  credulous  affection,  that  you  have  made 
her  what  she  is  !"  cried  Oakham. — "  Your 
encouragement  to  treacherous  friends." 

"  Enough,  Sir  !  I  must  insist  rather  upon 
your  being  silent,  or  answering  to  me  for  the 
consequences !"  cried  Chichester,  baited  be- 
yond his  patience.  "  For  the  sake  of  friends 
so  dear  to  me  as  Lord  and  Lady  Gransden, 
I  have  borne  with  you.  But  I  will  bear  no 
longer ;  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  mine,  I 
command  you  to  desist  3 — first  pledging  myself 
to  my  friend  Gransden,  (if  indeed  such  a 
pledge  be  necessary,)  that  as  I  stand  at  this 
moment  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker,  and  shall 
answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment,  I  am 
innocent  of  approaching  Lady  Gransden,  even 
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in  thought,  with  any  other  feehngs  than  those 
of  a  brother.  I  love  her,  both  for  her  own 
charming  qualities  and  as  the  wife  of  my 
friend ;  but  not  more  than  I  respect  her  as  a 
pure  and  self-respecting  woman.  Nay,  you, 
Gransden,  can  testify  for  me  to  Mr.  Oakham, 
that  I  am  guarded  by  a  long-cherished  passion 
for  another,  (one  day  I  trust  to  become  my 
wife,)  from  the  danger  that  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  to  myself  from  the  closeness  of  my 
familiarity  with  one  so  fascinating  as  Lady 
Gransden.'* 

'^  It  is  true  !^'  said  Lord  Gransden,  relaxing 
from  the  reserve  that  for  a  moment  had  over- 
spread his  features.  ^'  Laura  and  myself  have 
for  these  two  years  past  been  the  confidants  of 
Chichester's  attachment  for  a  near  relative  of 
his  own.'' 

"  A  common  pretext — a  ready  blind,"  cried 
Oakham  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

'^  You  are  unjust.  Sir,"  persisted  Lord 
Chichester,    with     grave    indignation.      "  No 
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action    of  my    life^   thank  God,   intitles  any- 
breathing  man  to  doubt  my  word/' 

'^  I  must  confess,  my  dear  Oakham,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  your  provocations, 
you  are  now  most  cruel  and  unjust,'^  added 
the  Viscount. 

"  You  cannot  place  yourself  in  my  situation  !'* 
cried  Oakham  bitterly.  "  This  villainous  tale 
came  to  seek  me  out  by  my  quiet  fireside.  I 
quitted  home  only  to  search  into  the  truth  of 
the  dreadful  reports  that  had  reached  us  at 
Hanbury  Park." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Lord  Gransden,  aghast, 
"  do  you  mean  that  to-night  was  not  the  first 
occasion  of  your  hearing  coupled  together  the 
names  of  Laura  and  Lord  Chichester  ? 

**  I  mean,'^  persisted  Oakham,  "  that  Evelyn 
and  myself,  distracted  by  the  infamous  insi- 
nuations, reported  to  us  on  the  subject,  set  off 
from  the  north  with  no  other  object  than  to 
vindicate  ray  daughter,  if  innocent ;  or  to  shelter 
her   when    thrust    out  from  your  dwelhng  if 
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guilty.  We  came,  and  all  our  apprehensions 
were  quieted  by  the  fallacious  show  of  domes- 
tic happiness  greeting  us  on  our  arrival 
here.'^ 

"  No  show,  but  dear  and  valued  reahty  !'' 
said  Gransden,  with  deep  feeling.  "  I  swear 
to  God  that  there  has  never  been  an  interval  in 
our  affection — never  a  cloud  upon  our  mutual 
confidence.^^ 

"  And  yet,  the  persons  whose  conversation 
on  the  subject  reached  me  to-night — persons 
who  have  no  interest  in  creating  a  deception, 
expressly  spoke  of  a  reconciliation — of  matters 
having  been  patched  up  ?" 

"  There  must  be  deep  iniquity  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  ?'^ — cried  Lord  Gransden,  snatching 
from  the  table  the  anonymous  letter,  which,  in 
the  excitement  produced  by  Oakham's  arrival, 
had  been  forgotten. 

"  Read  this  precious  epistle  ! — Admire  the 
audacity  with  which  a  fact  is  here  asserted, 
without  even  the  remotest  pretence  to  truth. 
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This  letter  appears  to  be  a  random  shot,  fired  to 
produce  consternation  in  my  family.  It  is  not 
in  the  possibility  of  things  that  any  foreigner^ 
any  individual  of  whatever  nature,  could  be 
concealed  in  any  house  without  my  knowledge. 
An  emissary  of  Don  Carlos  ! — To  what  end 
would  such  a  person  seek  concealment  at  all  ?" 

'^  It  is  almost  too  absurd  to  deserve  a 
moment's  comment,'^  observed  Lord  Chiches- 
ter, ^^  did  it  not  appear  to  be  a  Hnk  in  a  chain 
of  persecutions  of  which  Lady  Gransden  is  the 
destined  victim.  For  I  beg  you  to  observe, 
that  even  this  last  contemptible  attack,  this 
absurd  mystification,  expressly  afi'ects  to  com- 
promise her  reputation." 

"  True,  true !"  cried  Oakham  and  Lord 
Gransden ;  both  immediately  adding,  ^^  But 
what  enemies  can  Laura  have  ? — who  can 
possibly  intend  mischief  towards  Laura  ?'* 

'•  That  remains  to  be  proved — that,  it  must 
be  our  business  to  determine,^'  replied  Lord 
Chichester.     ^^  All  I  have  to  implore  of  you 
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both  is  discretion !  Conceal  your  disgust,  control 
your  indignation,  in  order   that  we  may  the 
more   surely  trace  these    calumnies   to   their 
source,  and  then  woe   betide   the   slanderers  ! 
This  epistle  appears  to  be  the  production   of 
some    practised   anonymous    letter  writer   of 
low  mind;   and  yet  the    people  who  to-night 
followed  up  the   offence   at   Lady   Dulwich^s, 
are  persons  of  birth  and  education.     We  must 
contrive  to  connect  every  scattered  thread  of 
this  tissue,  and  form  it  into  a  clue  of  discovery. 
To  eifect  this,  not  a  word  of  what  has  passed 
must  escape  our  lips ;  above  all,  not  to  Lady 
Gransden,     whose   nerves   are     already   sadly 
shaken.    Let  us  meet  to-morrow  morning.    Let 
Mr.  Evelyn — the  most  dispassionate,  perhaps, 
of  us  all — be  taken  into  our  council ;  and  let 
none  of  us  move  a  single  step  in  the  business, 
without  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the 
rest." 

"  Surely,'^   observed    Lord    Gransden,    ad- 
dressing his  father-in-law,    "  there  can  be  no 
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difficulty  in  pointing  out  through  what  chan- 
nel the  rumour  first  reached  Hanbury  Park  r^' 

'^  None  on  earth  !  Heaven  knows  !  we  owe 
no  considerations  of  delicacy  to  those  by  whom 
our  feelings  have  been  so  cruelly  harrowed. 
John  Evelyn  was  the  person,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,  quitted  his  home  and  family  to 
devise  vri^h  me  some  method  of  preserving 
from  utter  ruin,  one  so  dear  to  us  all ;  and 
Lady  Seldon — (Lady  Seldon,  of  Seldon  Park, 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The  Willows) 
was  his  first  informant,  of  the  disagreements 
said  to  exist  between  Laura  and  her  Lord. 
She  can,  surely,  be  compelled — nay,  she  shall 
be  compelled,  to  disclose  the  originators  of  the 
calumnies  she  saw  fit  to  relate  !  The  warmth 
of  your  Lordship's  indignation,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Chichester,  "  renders  it  impossible 
for  me  to  misdoubt  your  sincerity.  There 
cannot  live  a  villain  so  accomplished,  as  to 
come  forward  with  the  energy  you  have  done, 
as  the  friend  of  those  whom  he  is  covertly  be- 
traying.^^ 
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"^  If  I  have  wronged  you,  my  Lord,  pardon 
me  !  In  becoming  a  husband  and  a  father,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  anguish 
which  has  rendered  me,  this  night,  unjust  and 
irritable.  But  may  you  ever  be  spared  the 
torture  of  such  experience  !" 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Why  should  I  call  them  fools  ?  The  world  thinks  better 
of  them  ;  for,  having  quality  and  education,  they  are  liked 
by  the  world  ;  or,  if  not,  they  like  and  admire  themselves. 

CONGREVE. 

The  next  day  was  the  drawing-room; — a 
June  day,  bright  and  auspicious,  as  ought  to 
shine  upon  such  holidays  of  the  season ; — fes- 
tivals set  apart  for  the  glorification  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  honoured,  chiefly,  as  the 
triumph  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 

Of  all  those  who  rejoiced  that  Midsummer 
morning  in  the  brightness  of  the  skies,  from 
the  state  coachmen,  trying  on  their  snow  white 
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wigs  before  the  lustrous  panels  of  the  new 
carriages  they  were  to  initiate  into  public  life, 
to  the  noble  peers,  trying  on  their  new  ribands 
before  their  toilet  glasses,  it  was  neither  the 
new  lord  nor  the  the  old  coachman,  for  which 
the  gaping  public  prepared  its  eyes  and  accla- 
mations. The  throngs  that  assemble  to  stare 
upon  the  string  of  carriages,  fine  as  those  of 
Cinderella,  parading  to  the  palace,  albeit  they 
now  and  then  recreate  their  lungs  by  cheering 
this  minister,  or  hooting  that  member  of  the 
opposition,  are  gathered  together  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  beauty ; — the  hope  of  looking  upon  fairer 
faces  than  common,  enhanced  by  more  than 
common  adornments.  The  vulgar  eye  doats 
upon  those  nodding  plumes,  those  glittering 
diamonds ;  but,  merely  because  seen  in  asso- 
ciation with  all  that  is  loveliest  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  land. 

,  One  face,  however,  was  fated  to  be  absent 
from  the  brilliant  throng,  which  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  called  forth  the  shouts  of 
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the  multitude.     The  handsome  yellow  chariot 
with  its  spruce  standard  footmen,  in  liveries  of 
white  and  black  velvet,  noted  by  the  hurrahs 
of  the  mob  on  the  preceding  birthday  as  con- 
taining the  prettiest  creature  of  them  all,  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.    The   young  Viscountess 
reposed  her  throbbing  head  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness.     The  diamonds  lay  neglected  in  their 
morocco  cases ; — the  rich  train  forgotten  in  the 
wardrobe.     The  indignant  coachman  felt  half 
inclined  to  give  warning,  that  my  Lady  should 
take  it  into  her  head  to  fall  sick  upon  a  court- 
day,  after  all  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in 
getting  his  horses  into  condition,  and  his  silk 
stockings  out  of  the   calender's   hands;    and 
neither  of  the   footmen,  whose  bouquets   had 
made  their  appearance  according  to  previous 
order  from  the  nurseryman's,  seemed  inclined 
to  proceed  to  Sir  Lucius  Flimsy's,  according  to 
the  mandate  issued  by  my  Lord. 

At  an  early  hour,  meanwhile,  long  before 
the  critical  moment  when  the  high-bred  horses 
of  many  a  ghttering  equipage  began  to  paw  the 
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ground  with  impatience  before  the  aristocratic 
residences  of  the  West  End,  Lady  Mary  Lang- 
ley  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the  Dow- 
ager. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  Court  V'  was 
Lady  Delmaine's  salutation  to  her  daughter. 

^^  And  so  we  are  :  but  there  is  no  hurry. 
Nardin  is  not  to  be  with  Cecilia  till  twelve.  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  dress,  if  in  Eaton 
Square  by  that  hour.'^ 

"  But  what  brings  you  out,  tiring  yourself, 
or,  if  not  yourself,  your  horses,  when  both 
ought  to  start  fresh  for  the  drawing-room?" 

"  You  need  not  compassionate  my  horses," 
replied  Lady  Mary,  "  for  I  am  on  foot ;  nor 
myself,  for  I  am  mo^e  likely  to  be  refreshed 
than  fatigued  by  the  walk.  I  came  to  inquire, 
in  person,  after  Lady  Gransden." 

"  Ah  !  poor  thing  V' 
'     "  She  is  very  ill,   then  ?^'    demanded  Lady 
Mary,  with  an  air  of  sympathy. 

"  I  suppose  so,  my  dear,  since  you  think  it 
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worth  while  to  trudge  a  couple  of  miles  under 
a  burning  sun,  previous  to  dressing  for  the 
drawing  room,  simply  to  make  your  inquiries.'^ 

"  The  servants  make  less  of  her  illness,  and 
assure  me  she  is  better." 

'^  Oh  !  they  do  admit,  then,  that  she  is  ill  ? 
That  is  the  colouring  eh  !  that  Lord  Gransden 
intends  to  give  to  the  matter  ?'^ 

"To  what  matter?'' 

"To  her  sudden  renouncement  of  her  in- 
tention to  go  to  the  drawing-room,'^  persisted 
the  Dowager,  who,  by  dexterous  cross-ques- 
tioning of  Vaux  and  John,  had  continued  to 
extort  so  much  of  the  projects  of  number 
four. 

"  The  drawing-room  must  of  course  be  out 
of  the  question.  Lady  Gransden  was  taken 
extremely  ill  last  night,  at  Lady  Dulwich's 
ball ;  which,  to  do  it  justice,  was  the  most 
crowded  and  worst  ventilated  affair  we  have 
had  this  year  :  and  in  her  situation,  such  an 
illness  might  have  serious  consequences.'' 
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^^  Her  situation?  Humph! — I  guessed  as 
much/^  said  the  Dowager.  "  A  pretty  addition 
to  all  the  ugly  features  of  the  case  P' 

"  Not  very  ugly,  I  hope  ?"  replied  Lady 
Mary,  mistaking  her  meaning.  "  The  butler 
just  now  assured  me  that  the  case  was  by  no 
means  serious  !  I  was  not  present  myself  when 
she  fainted ;  but  Chichester  wisely  seized  upon 
a  carriage,  and  took  her  home  in  it.^' 

"  Lord  Chichester  was  involved  in  the  affair, 
then  ?  And  he  took  her  home,  did  he  ?  Upon 
my  honour,  those  Gransdens  are  the  coolest 
people  in  the  world  1" 

"  As  Lord  Gransden  did  not  happen  to  be 
present,  she  could  not  have  a  kinder  person  to 
take  charge  of  her  than  her  husband's  par- 
ticular friend,^^  observed  Lady  Mary,  unsus- 
pectingly, 

"  No — certainly  not  a  kinder  /^'  sneered  Lady 
Meliora,  who  just  then  entered  the  room,  and 
took  her  seat  among  them. 

"  Chichester   sent   me   word  by  our   friend 
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Mr.  d'EweSj  that  he  had  taken  possession  of 
our  carriage  for  Lady  Gransden,  who  was  very- 
ill,  or  I  should  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  for  I  had  seen  her  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  in  the  highest  beauty  and  spirits." 

"  What  business  had  she  there  at  all  ?" 
demanded  the  Dowager,  puckering  up  her  left 
eye. 

^'  As  much  as  the  rest  of  us,  I  suppose,^' 
replied  Lady  Mary.  "  Many  people  found  it  a 
very  pleasant  ball." 

"  Pleasant  indeed — vastly  pleasant,  to  a 
woman  who  is  stumbling  on  the  verge  of  an 
abyss,  and  not  certain  whether  any  one  will 
be  at  the  charity  of  plucking  her  back." 

"  Lady  Gransden  ? — an  abyss  ?  My  dear 
mother,  of  what  are  you  dreaming  ?  Lady 
Gransden  is  more  fSted — more  popular — than 
any  of  my  acquaintance,  young  and  old.  Every 
body  delights  in  her  \  Even  my  grave  husband, 
even  Lord  Grandison,  declare  that  there  is 
nothing  like  her.    If  she  had  not  been  attacked 
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with  this  unfortunate  seizure,  we  were  all  to 
have  dined  there  on  Saturday,  to  meet  her 
father,  who  is  in  town  for  a  short  time  on 
business.'^ 

"  Business  ? — ay,  a  pretty  sort  of  business  '/' 
ejaculated  Lady  Meliora,  lifting  her  sour  visage 
from  her  carpet  work. 

"I  see  your  drift — I  perfectly  understand 
your  motive  in  frequenting  the  Gransdens' 
house  V  observed  the  Dowager  sneeringly. 
"You  think  it  politic,  at  any  cost,  to  shove 
Miss  Cecilia  into  Lord  Chichester's  way ; 
hoping  that  when  the  explosion  takes  place, 
his  Lordship  may  find  it  convenient  to  sneak 
foul  of  the  scrape,  under  cover  of  matrimony, 
with  the  girl  nearest  at  hand.'^ 

"  Mother,  mother — What  can  tempt  you 
to  put  such  vile  constructions  upon  people's 
conduct!''  cried  Lady  Mary,  colouring  with 
indignation. 

"  What  can  tempt  people  to  be  guilty  of  con- 
duct, demanding  such  constructions  ?" 
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"  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  my  mo- 
tives, I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Langley  would 
particularly  dislike  a  nearer  connection  be- 
tween his  family  and  the  Delmaines.'* 

^  Then  why  have  you  been  wasting  your 
powder  and  shot,  by  having  their  son  con- 
tinually in  your  house,  in  town  and  country — 
morning,  noon,  and  night  ? — a  man  whom  all 
the  world  knows  to  be  carrying  on  an  affair 
wdth  the  wife  of  his  bosom  friend  !" 

•^  On  that  point,  also,  you  are  not  only  mis- 
taken, but  highly  to  blame  in  your  observa- 
tions," said  Lady  Mary,  gravely.  "  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  mischief  you  might  do  to  Lady 
Gransden." 

"  She  deserves  it !  What  title  has  a  woman 
to  the  sympathy  of  her  sex,"  observed  Lady 
Meliora  spitefully,  "  who  is  capable  of  such  a 
breach  of  decorum  as  to  conceal  a  handsome 
young  emigrant  in  her  husband's  house  ?' 

"  I  know  something  from  my  son,  of  Lady 
Gransden^s  conduct  and  arrangements  (my  son, 
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who  is  there,  as  you  are  well  aware,  nearly 
every  day  of  his  life,)  and  can  attest  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  your 
prejudices  against  her.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  be  more  attached  to  her  husband — 
to  her  duties" — 

'^  Or  to  her  husband's  friends  \"  interrupted 
the  Dowager.  "  Augustus  is  a  cleverer  fellow 
than  I  thought  him.  He  persuades  you  not 
only  that  he  frequents  Lady  Gransden's  house 
for  an  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  her 
friend  the  heiress,  but  that — " 

^'My  dear  mother,  I  must  once  more  be 
allowed  seriously  to  protest  against  your  in- 
ferences," cried  Lady  Mary,  "  Did  you  but 
imagine  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  your  ran- 
dom assertions." 

"  I  make  no  random  assertions.  I  repeat 
only  what  I  hear  and  see,''  snarled  the  Dow- 
ager. 

"  Even  that  is  sometimes  injudicious.  But 
too  often,  you  repeat  what  you  believe  to  have 
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been  heard  and  seen  by  other  people.      Mr. 

Langley^s    interests    in   shire  have   been 

seriously  compromised  by  reports  originating 
in  this  house.'^ 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  they  have  so 
slight  a  foundation  as  to  be  overthrown  by  a 
breath.'^ 

"And  it  might  produce  most  unpleasant 
feelings  between  my  husband  and  his  old  friend 
Grandison/^  continued  Lady  Mary,  "  were  it 
supposed  that  Augustus  was  trying,  in  an 
underhand  manner,  to  engage  the  attentions 
of  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover.^' 

"  I  can  only  observe  in  reply,  that  Mr. 
Langley's  friendships  appear  to  be  as  lightly 
founded  as  his  county  interests.  Just  sit  a 
little  on  one  side,  my  dear! — What  can  that 
wicker-basket  contain,  I  wonder,  which  they  are 
carrying  to  General  Knox's  house  ?^ 

"  It  is  only  a  milliner's  basket,^'  replied  Lady 
Mary,  with  a  smile  ; — "  not  a  buck-basket — no 
scandal  to  be  extracted  out  of  that !" 
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"  People's  heads  are  not  always  running 
upon  scandal,  Lady  Mary.  Thank  heaven,  I 
do  not  live  sufficiently  with  such  people  as 
Lady  Gransden  and  Lady  Sophia  Ashford, 
to  have  much  occasion  for  improper  conclu- 
sions. But  it  can't  be  a  milliner's  basket  after 
all;  for  it  is  evidently  something  to  be  worn 
at  the  drawing-room,  (Mrs.  Knox's  woman 
mentioned  last  night  to  Otley,  that  her  mistress 
was  going,)  because  having  such  fine  hair,  it 
is  impossible  that  so  vain  a  woman  can  intend 
to  wear  a  ber^t  or  turban.  Meliora,  your  opera 
glass  a  moment !  Ah  !  I  see  !  positively  a  new 
plume  of  feathers, — that  is  Yates's  girl  with 
the  basket,  I  know  her,  because  she  brought 
home  a  new  bouquet  for  my  epergne  the  day 
the  Delmaines  dined  here.  Now  what  in  the 
world  can  Mrs.  Knox  want  with  a  new  plume  ?" 

"  To  go  to  the  drawing-room  !"  replied  Lady 
Mary,  with  a  smile. 

^^  Thank  you  for  the  information !  I  could 
perhaps  have  guessed  as  much  ! — But  I  tell  you 
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that  Mrs.  Knox  had  a  new  plume,  bought  of 
Foster^  only  last  year.  I  remember  perfectly 
well  her  showing  it  to  me,  and  saying  she  was 
disappointed  of  a  court  plume,  that  was  to  have 
been  sent  her  from  Paris,  where  you  know  the 
feathers  are  dearer  than  in  London,  but  fifty 
times  more  beautiful — the  Aleppo  ostrich  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  Cape.  Now  I  can  positively 
declare  that,  during  the  five  and  twenty  years 
I  regularly  frequented  the  drawing-room,  never 
missing  a  birthday  (and  in  my  time  there  were 
two  a  year  instead  of  one,)  I  had  but  two 
court  plumes ;  one,  a  superb  one  of  eighteen 
feathers,  with  a  heron  aigrette,  bought  of 
Carbery,  on  my  marriage ;  the  other  equally 
fine,  which  I  got  cheap  at  Lady  Windrow^s 
death,  (Otley  bought  it  for  me  of  her  maid.) 
And  here  is  this  Mrs.  Knox,  whose  husband's 
income  certainly  does  not  equal  my  jointure — 
and  who  ventures  upon  a  new  plume  every 
season — five  guineas  a  year,  at  the  least !  And 
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to  desert  Foster  too,  who  has  been  serving 
her  so  attentively  these  three  or  four  years 
past !  However,  I  suspect  she  has  left  him  a 
handsome  remembrance  in  the  shape  of  her 
name  upon  his  books  ;  for  one  day  I  recollect 
particularly  going  there  with  Lady  Kincardine, 
who  had  some  dispute  with  them  about  an 
article  in  her  account,  and  as  we  were  looking 
together  over  the  ledger,  the  very  next  name 
to  Kincardine  among  the  K^s  was  Knox ;  ay, 
annexed  to  an  account  stretching  over  two 
pages  and  a  half;  but  without  any  such  word 
as  '  paid'  or  ^  settled'  at  the  bottom  1  In  my 
opinion,  people  had  better  rub  off  an  old  score, 
before  they  begin  a  new." 

"  Look,  ma'am  T'  interupted  Lady  Meliora, 
directing  her  mother's  observation  towards 
General  Knox's  house.  "Not  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  glasses  in  her  dressing-room,  she  is 
actually  completing  her  toilet  in  the  drawing- 
room.    Another  new  train  !  another  new  dress  ! 
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Mrs.  Knox^s  court  dresses  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  a  hundred  guineas  in  the  course 
of  the  season  ?' 

"  Not  above  fifty,  I  fancy,"  amended  the 
Dowager ;  "  for  Otley  tells  me  that  she  wears 
cleaned  blonde,  and  all  sorts  of  shabbi- 
nesses  !  Mrs.  Knox  has  not  the  heart  to 
venture  at  once  on  a  handsome  suit  of  point, 
which  lasts  people  their  lives ;  for  the  truth  is, 
that  a  passion  for  good  lace  is  one  of  the  in- 
stincts of  a  gentlewoman,  and  must  be  born 
with  a  person.  AU  the  Urling's  lace,  and 
Dison's,  and  that  sort  of  rubbish,  is  sold  to  the 
north  of  Oxford  street  ;  and  the  lace 
cleaners  invariably  assure  you,  that  their  busi- 
ness lies  exclusively  between  St.  James's 
square,  and  Cumberland  gate.'^ 

'^  Primrose  moire  with  blonde,  and  hlac 
satin  china-asters  !'^  ejaculated  Lady  Meliora, 
with  her  eyes  stiU  fixed  on  their  unconscious 
opposite  neighbour.  "  The  flowers  a  vast  deal 
too  hea\^  for  the  season ;  the  train  a  vast  deal 
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too  pale  for  the  complexion ;  and  the  blonde 
a  vast  deal  too  yellow  for  any  thing  but 
candle  light/' 

And  the  two  ladies  continued  scrutinizing 
Mrs.  Knox  through  their  opera  glasses,  as 
coolly  as  if  surveying  Fanny  Elsler  from  a  box 
in  the  Glueen's  theatre. 

"  A  mere  country  moppet,  in  my  opinion  \" 
cried  the  Dowager,  turning  away  from  the 
window.  "  When  a  woman  does  go  the  length 
of  ruining  her  husband  by  dress,  she  ought  at 
least  to  be  a  beauty,  by  way  of  apology  for  her 
folly.  But  Mrs.  Knox  would  never  be  noticed, 
were  it  not  for  her  finery;  and  six  or  eight 
hundred  a  year  is  a  large  charge  upon  a  man 
of  moderate  fortune,  merely  to  have  it  said 
that  his  wife  is  not  amiss. '^ 

"  Nobody's  wife  is  a  Miss — according  to  the 
tables  of  precedence  !"  interposed  the  voice  of 
Johnny  Chichester,  who  had  entered  the  room 
unperceived,  and  now  offered  his  services  to 
escort    Lady   Mary   back  to   Eaton    Square ; 
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which  being  eagerly  accepted,  their  walk 
through  the  park  would  have  been  pleasant 
enough^  but  for  the  stream  of  moralizing  which 
naturally  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of 
both,  upon  the  incurable  propensity  for  gossip 
and  scandal  evinced  by  the  never  ending 
tittle-tattle  of  the  Dowager  and  Lady  Meliora. 
"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Johnny,  I  live  in 
terror  of  some  serious  result  from  one  or  other 
of  the  rash  calumnies  engendered  in  Grosvenor 
Street !''  said  Lady  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
mortification ;  and  though  her  brother  tried  to 
tranquilUze  her  mind  with  assurances  that  the 
idle  nature  of  the  scandals  concocted  by  the 
Dowager,  Lady  Dearmouth,  Mrs.  Crouch  and 
their  set,  was  too  generally  recognized  to  admit 
of  doing  mischief  to  any  but  themselves.  Lady 
Mary  was  far  from  easy.  The  cause  of  Lady 
Gransden's  illness  was  still  a  mystery  which 
she  could  not  help  connecting  with  the  scandal- 
mongery  of  her  opposite  neighbours.  Lady 
Mary  resolved  to  make  further  inquiries  of  her 
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son  ;  and  regretted  only  that  the  distance  she 
had  promised  herself  to  establish  between  her 
family  and  Lord  Chichester,  would  prevent  her 
addressing  herself  to  him  for  information  which 
he  was  still  better  qualified  than  Augustus,  to 
supply. 

There  was  no  leisure,  however,  just  then,  for 
further  consideration  of  the  subject.  The 
sober  maid  of  Lady  Mary  was  beginning  to 
fret  and  storm  that  my  Lady  had  not  yet  made 
her  appearance,  though  Miss  Langley  was 
nearly  ready,  and  the  richly  plumed  toque,  the 
dark  green  train  of  brocaded  satin,  and  the  lap- 
pets and  sabots,  (which  according  to  her  in- 
stincts as  an  EarPs  daughter,  were  of  old 
point,)  were  occupying  all  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  my  Lady^s  dressing  room. 

"  I  shall  not  be  twenty  minutes/'  was 
Lady  Mary^s  good-humoured  rejoinder  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  petulant  woman,  whom  a 
faithful  service  of  twenty  years  in  the  family, 
privileged  to  play  the  tyrant ;  on  hearing  which, 
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Johnny  Chichester  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
his  niece.  He  liked  to  have  a  look  at  his  pretty 
Cissy  on  such  an  occasion.  Not  that  he  ad- 
mired her  half  so  much  in  the  high  tide  of 
finery^  as  when  cantering  her  favourite  pony 
by  his  side^  with  streaming  locks  and  glowing 
cheeks  on  Langley  Downs ;  or  strolling  with 
him  in  the  coarsest  of  village-made  straw- 
bonnets  through  the  Langley  shrubberies. 
But  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  of  her^  considered  as  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  season;  in  which  light,  her 
renown  reached  him  at  the  clubs,  and  where- 
ever  else  idle  men  assemble  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  cabinet-ministers,  dogs, 
horses,  and  womankind. 

"  A  very  pretty  dress  ! — the  bouquets  of 
white  clematis  are  as  near  an  approach  to 
orange  blossoms,  as  a  prudent  young  lady  ought 
to  permit  herself!"  cried  Johnny,  as  his  pretty 
niece  glided  into   the   room,   and  in   spite   of 
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plumes  and  train,  bent  forward  to  kiss  his  fore- 
head. "But  I  have  less  to  say  in  honour  of  the 
wearer.  It  strikes  me,  madam  Cis,  that  you 
wear  your  rouge  two  shades  paler  than  when 
you  arrived  in  town  for  the  season ;  and  as  to 
the  shoulders  and  arms,  they  look  to  me  very 
like  those  of  a  doll  through  a  hole  in  which  the 
bran  has  escaped.  What  do  you  mean,  child, 
by  growing  so  pale  and  thin  ? — No  !  I  grant 
you  ! — You  are  not  pale  now !  But  I  hke  the 
conscious  blush  quite  as  little  as  the  pale 
cheeks  !" 

"  I  have  been  dancing  too  much  of  late,  my 
dear  uncle,^'  replied  Cecilia,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  don't  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  myself, 
just  as  I  am  setting  off  for  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  Exactly  what  my  nephew  Chichester  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  me  just  now,  as  I  met 
him  on  his  way  from  Green  Street  to  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  to  inquire  after  Lady  Grans- 
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den  ;  and  told  him  the  clubs  were  full  of  his 
having  carried  her  off  from  the  midst  of  Lady 
DulwicVs  ball,  leaving  all  the  world  staring 
after  them,  as  they  would  at  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  a  planet !" 

"  He  was  angry  with  you,  then  ?'^  inquired 
Cecilia,  with  a  deeper  blush  than  before. 

"Not  with  me — but  with  Harvey  d^Ewes, 
from  whom  I  was  ass  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  I  had  heard  the  report.  In  fact,  he  put 
himself  into  such  a  confounded  passion,  and 
talked  so  big  about  requiring  an  explanation 
from  d^Ewes,  that  I  assured  him  the  world 
would  hold  a  duel  between  them  a  mighty 
unkinsmanly  action ;  inasmuch,  as  Mrs.  Crouch 
and  Lady  Dearmouth  confidently  assured  us, 
last  night  at  my  mother^s  whist-table,  that 
what  the  newspapers  call  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance was  on  the  tapis,  between  Harvey 
d^Ewes,  Esq.,  of  Betchingham  Priory,  and 
the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Mori- 
son  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Park.'^ 
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"  You  did  not — I  hope  you  did  not  repeat 
anything  so  absurd  !^' — exclaimed  his  niece, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  heightened  colour. 

^'I  told  him  only  that  such  a  match  was 
talked  of  by  the  petticoat  confederacy  at  the 
Dowager's." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?'^ 
"That  Harvey  d'Ewes  was  a  coxcomb — or 
some  civility  of  that  kind ;  which,  as  you 
pretend  to  disclaim  the  '  matrimonial  alliance' 
invented  by  Mrs.  Crouch,  I  make  no  scruple 
in  repeating  to  you ;  in  order  that,  should  you 
ever  become  Mrs.  Harvey  d'Ewes,  you  may 
not  count  too  largely  on  the  cousinly  attentions 
of  Chichester  Court." 

Cecilia  Langley  sighed,  and  smiled,  and 
blushed  again ;  and  took  such  pains  to  conceal 
her  sighs,  smiles,  and  blushes  from  her  uncle, 
by  engaging  herself  at  that  moment  most 
earnestly  in  the  disposal  of  the  folds  of  her 
train,  that  Johnny  found  his  curiosity  satisfied 
on  a  point  concerning  which,  from  scruples  of 
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delicacy,  he  had  forborne  to  interrogate  his 
sister.  He  saw  that  his  fair  niece  was  des- 
tined to  become  Lady  Chichester,  or  to  remain 
Ceciha  Langley  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

To  spare  her  blushes,  however,  he  sauntered 
to  the  window,  and  began  commenting  upon 
the  new  family-coach,  which  had  so  moved 
the  spleen  of  the  Threlkelds ;  till  Lady  Mary, 
arrayed  in  her  matron  dignity  and  family  dia- 
monds, made  her  appearance  ;  and  Johnny 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  drive  off 
with  the  happy  husband  and  father,  who 
sacrificed  his  dislike  to  any  active  part  in  such 
puppet-shows,  to  the  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  his  family  and  to  his  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  and  the  pleasure, 
and  above  all,  the  gossip  of  the  day,  proceeded 
with  its  usual  activity.  The  fine  world  prated, 
in  its  lisping  lingo,  in  the  gaudy  saloons  of  the 
palace ;  and  the  mob  discoursed,  in  various 
shades  of  slang,  in  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares below ;    while   the   summer   sun   shone 
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gaily  on  the  heads  of  both,  at  the  behest  of 
that  Providence  which  sendeth  its  rain  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  But  between  these 
fierce  extremes  of  high  and  low,  there  gabbled 
an  intermediary  class ; — namely,  that  portion 
of  the  mob  which  the  fine  world  attaches  to 
its  service,  and  dresses  up  in  gaudy  raiment, 
in  order  that  its  helotism  may  be  manifested 
in  the  eyes  of  the  free. 

The  knights  of  the  rainbow,  always  a  strut- 
ting, jactant,  saucy  species,  are  on  court-days, 
more  than  usually  self-sufficient.  It  is  highly 
amusing  to  see  the  looks  of  polite  contempt 
with  which  the  standard  footman,  in  his  full 
dress  livery,  surveys  the  mechanics  and  arti- 
zans  plodding  in  their  vocation ;  who,  in  their 
turn,  look  upon  the  creature  in  its  cocked  hat, 
powdered  poll,  laced  tags,  and  golden  garters, 
as  a  species  of  merry  Andrew.  Regarding 
himself  as  an  item  in  the  pomps  of  the  day — 
an  indispensable  article  in  the  inventory  of  my 
Lady's  vanities — he  steps  more  jauntily  than 
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usual — walks  like  Diomed  a-tiptoe,  as  he 
crosses  the  plebeian  kennel,  and  causes  the 
bullion  tassels  of  his  hat  to  vibrate  as  he  ac- 
knowledges, peeping  from  the  mansion  of  some 
lord  of  his  acquaintance,  the  salutation  of  the 
blushing  housemaid — like  Aubrey — '^  an  ill- 
favoured  thing,  Sir,  but  his  own.'^ 

A  considerable  group  of  these  parti-coloured 
gentry,  "  blue,  white,  and  grey,  with  all  their 
trumpery,"  were  assembled  in  front  of  that 
classical  temple  of  Bacchus,  the  Gun  Tavern 
at  Pimlico,  waiting  the  summons  of  their  pro- 
prietors, and  discussing,  with  a  freedom  of 
speech  which  parhament  might  have  envied, 
the  Pharaohs  under  whose  especial  bondage 
they  wore  their  several  badges  of  slavery— their 
coats  of  orange,  brown,  and  blue — their  plush 
or  velvet — their  sih^er  lace  or  gold. 

*•  So,  Jem  1"  cried  a  gentleman  in  brown 
and  gold,  whose  snub  nose  seemed  puckered 
up  on  the  bridge  by   staring  the  sun   out  of 
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countenance — "  so  you^d  the  job  of  taking 
home  my  Lady  Grandison  what  fainted  at  our 
flare-up  las'  nighty  eh  ?  I  seed  you,  a-helping 
o'  the  young  chap  with  the  black  thingumees 
on  his  chin^  bundle  her  in  I  But  how  com'd 
you  to  let'm  jump  in  a'ter'ards  ?  I  was  stan'- 
ing  on  our  steps  a  callin^  up  carridges;  but 
I  took  notice  of  all  as  'appened/' 

"  And  what  did  'appen^  old  fellow ;  tell  us 
that  ?'^  cried  half  a  dozen  brothers  of  the 
rainbow,  pressing  forward. 

^^  Oh  !  I  shan't  peach  !  Mum's  the  word. — 
I'm  a  gentleman  what  knows  summut  o'  life ! 
I  warn't  born  yesterday.  But  what  I  says 
is,  'tis  a  sad  pity  the  young  chap  warn't  Lord 
Grandison,  that's  hall." 

Already  Lady  Mary  Langley's  servant  had 
made  his  way  out  of  the  throng,  aware  that  it 
was  his  Lady's  intention  to  quit  the  drawing- 
room  early,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  be  among 
the  first  called;    and   there  was   consequent- 
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ly  no  person  present  privileged  to  "  con- 
tradict from  authority^'  all  that  it  suited 
Lady  Dulwich's  footman  to  advance^  and  the 
chorus  of  tall  canes  and  cocked  hats  to  enlarge 
upon. 

"  It  warn^t  no  sich  a  person  as  Lord  Grandi- 
son's  vfife^  Jack,"  interposed  a  tall  lankey 
man  in  a  dark  livery,  who  had  been  all  his 
life  long  so  bent  upon  increasing  his  wages 
by  his  inches,  that  per  force  of  craning,  he 
looked  as  if  drawn  out  by  a  windlass,  or 
rolled  out  by  a  patent  mangle.  "  Pve  got  a 
cousin  as  lives  under  butler  at  Lord  Grandison's 
in  Park  Lane;  and  his  master's  wife's  been 
dead  the  Lord  knows  how  long.  It's  a  young 
daughter  what's  at  the  head  of  Lord  Grandi- 
son's house.^^ 

"  A  young  lady,  eh  !  Come,  that^s  not  so 
bad  neither ;  cos  may  be  the  chap  in  the  black 
thingumees  be  her  lawful  sweetheart/^ 

"Ay   sure,"    replied    the  long    gentleman, 
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"  my  cousin,  Mr.  Villiams,  says  she/s  got  a 
power  of  suitors,  may  be  because  she's  got  a 
power  o'  money.  I've  a  notion  the  chink  o^the 
coin  makes  the  dandies  swarm,  all  as  one  as 
the  chink  o^  the  warmin'-pan  does  the  bees. 
Last  time  I  dropped  in  to  a  game  o'  crib- 
bage  with  Villiams,  he  told  me  there  was  a 
forrunuring  chap  who'd  hoffered  'im  a  sum 
not  to  be  sneezed  at,  to  get  his  letters  tookM 
up  to  the  young  lady  unbeknownst  to  my 
Lord.^' 

"  Then,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  that  'ere  chap  with 
the  black  thingumees  be  the  werry  man  !"  cried 
Lady  Dulwich's  brown  and  gold. 

"  You^re  a  pretty  set  of  hignoramuses  V' 
exclaimed  a  thin  young  gentleman  in  white 
and  silver,  powdered  to  the  ear-tips,  and 
tripping  in  A^arnished  pumps  with  silver 
buckles.  "  Bless  your  stupid  souls !  Lady 
Alicia,  Lord  Grandison's  young  lady,  wisits  at 
our  house  as  thick  as  anything ;  and  there's 
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a  young  Prince^  (from  Hittaly,  or  Rousliia,  or 
some  country  in  that  outlandish  part  of  the 
world,)  what^s  werry  sweet  upon  her ;  and  my 
Lady,  they  say,  be  a-putting  on  him  up  to 
marry  her." 

^'  Ah !  your  Lady  be  a  toppin'  prime'un, 
Bob  !"  replied  the  brown  and  gold.  "  How 
goes  the  luck  in  your  house,  just  now,  eh  Y' 
You  made  a  bad  thing  of  Epsom,  I've  a  no- 
tion ?  And  so,  a'ter  all,  that  'ere  chap, 
last  night,  was  a  forruner  a-runnin'  of  with 
a  Henglish  heiress  !  Well,  that'll  be  noos  for 
our  ladies  at  home  1  The  lady's  maids  would 
'ave  it,  from  my  akcount,  as  it  var  what  they 
called  a  Doctor-Common  affair ;  but  a  reg'lar 
helopement  be  what  /  call  a  huncovciTnon 
affair." 

"  x\t  all  events,  the  loving  couple  didn't  run 
far,"  obser^'ed  the  white  and  silver;  "for  I 
saw  the  young  gentleman,  Prince  Smashimo, 
as  they  calls  him,  go  in  at  the  private  hentrance 
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to  the  drawing-room  this  blessed  morning 
(them  forniners  has  a  right  up  the  back  stairs, 
you  know),  and  I  passed  Grandison's  people 
a'ter  theyM  set  down,  just  now,  a-drinking  at 
the  Magpie  and  Crown.  They're  fellows  I 
can^t  abide — a  low  tipling  set  \" 

"  I  can  tell  you,^^  cried  the  lankey  in  the 
dark  livery,  ^'  there  ben^t  a  more  genteel  man 
in  the  parish  of  London  or  Westminster,  than 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Villiams.'' 

"Sir,  I  was  not  speaking  of  your  cousin, 
Mr.  VilHams,  but  of  the  servant's  ^all  folks. 
I  knows  my  place  ;  I'm  not  above  my  livery ; 
and  I  say  again,  that  Grandison's  footmen's  as 
low  a  set  as  any  in  natur'.  So  put  that  in  your 
pipe,  and  smoke  it." 

"  Gen'lemen,  gen'lemen,"  interposed  the 
surrounding  shoulder-knots,  "  remember  yer- 
selves  !  A  'undred  p'Ucemen,  and  fifty  special 
constables  on  the  look  hout." 
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"  I  don't  care  ?'  cried  the  dark  livery,  who 
had  just  been  imbibing  a  third  pot  of  quadru- 
ple ale^  and  was  waxing  pugnacious.  "  I  say 
agin,  and  I  don't  care  who  'ears  it,  Grandison^s 
people  is  a  set  of  tipplers ;  and  if  so  be  they 
hadn't  been  in  liquor,  Uke  beasts  as  they  was, 
they  wouldn't  ha^  let  a  forruner,  for  all  he  ivas 
a  prince,  run  hoff  with  their  young  lady,  and 
be  brought  sneaking  back  again  !'^ 

"  Sir,  you're  no  gen'leman,"  said  the  white 
and  silver.  "  And  if  you  take  upon  you 
to—" 

Words  were  now  beginning  to  run  high, 
and  canes  to  be  more  firmly  grasped ;  where- 
upon, Mr.  Inspector  Brown  saw  fit  to  offer  a 
premonitory  hint  to  the  parties ;  and  the 
parti-coloured  group  seemed,  like  its  prototype 
the  rainbow — to  vanish  into  air.  But  the 
mischief  was  done.  The  sower  was  gone  forth 
to  sow  his  seed ;  and  before  night,  more  than 
one  lady's  maid  of  distinction  had  been  con- 
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fidentially  instructed^  by  the  servants'  hall, 
among  other  important  details  of  shreds 
and  patches,  that  the  heiress,  Lady  Alicia 
de  Wendover,  had  actually  eloped  the  day 
before  with  a  foreign  Prince,  and  been  brought 
back  again;  a  piece  of  intelligence-extraor- 
dinary, which  she  did  not  fail  to  communicate 
to  her  lady,  when  dressing,  the  following 
morning. 

"But  are  you  sure  the  news  is  true?"  de- 
manded Lady  Sophia  Ashford,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  less  credulous. 

"^  Certain  sure,  my  Lady.  The  matter  have 
been  hushed  up,  as  in  reason  good,  for  fear  of 
Lady  Licia's  reppitation  ;  and  the  young  man 
what  mentioned  it  out  of  my  Lord^s  house, 
would  lose  his  place  if  it  was  thought  he^d 
breathed  a  syllable.  But  your  Ladyship  may 
rest  assured  it^s  bible  truth.  I  know  a  person 
as  seed  a  young  lady  lifted  into  the  carriage 
by   Pr — but    I   hope    you^U   excuse    my 
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saying  more,  my  Lady.  I  hope  I  knows  my 
place  better  than  to  go  repeating  grievances, 
or  circumnating  scandal/^ 


D  5 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle ! 

That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time. 

Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


With  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Oakham  and 
Lord  Chichester,  the  Viscount  determined 
upon  requesting  the  advice  of  his  former  guar- 
dian, General  Maxwell,  in  the  little  council 
about  to  be  held  upon  his  family  perplexities  ; 
perplexities  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  pain- 
ful indisposition  of  his  wife.  But  on  visiting 
the  General's  house  in  Curzon  Street^  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  absent  from  town,  having 
been  sent  for  to  be  present  at  the  signing  of 
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the  will  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Windsor  at 
Dorking ;  whose  nephew  and  niece.  Sir  Henry 
and  Mrs.  Vere,  were  alternately  in  attendance 
upon  the  old  gentleman's  last  moments.  Lord 
Gransden  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
leaving  his  name;  and  all  parties  agreed  in 
regretting  the  absence  of  the  General,  who  was 
precisely  the  man  to  officiate  in  such  a  junc- 
ture ;  a  dry,  formal,  deliberate,  dispassionate 
personage,  who  had  never  been  convicted  of 
saying  or  doing  a  wrong  thing — perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  never  affected  a  brilliant  or  a 
striking  one. 

General  Maxwell  had  been  employed  by 
government  early  in  life,  as  governor  of  one  of 
those  colonies  of  former  times,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  govern  but  the  governor's  own 
temper;  but  where  the  preciseness  of  his 
pigtail  and  side-curls  exercised  a  very  satisfac- 
tory influence  on  the  respect  of  its  local  militia. 
Tlie  dudecimo  government  in  question,  having 
long  been  merged  in  a  greater,  as  an  insignifi- 
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cant  meadow  disappears  on  being  fenced  into 
a  neighbouring  park.  General  Maxwell  now 
enjoyed  a  retiring  pension ;  and  just  as  much 
otium  cum  dignitate  as  would  have  rendered 
him  a  fussy,  troublesome  committee-man  of 
the  numerous  clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
not  the  late  Lord  Gransden,  with  whom  he 
had  some  sort  of  Brigson  relationship,  selected 
him  as  the  guardian  of  his  only  son. 

Nothing  could  be  more  laudable  than  the 
General's  officiation  in  his  gratuitous  office. 
His  habits  of  business  brought  the  estate  into 
admirable  order,  and  his  cold  formality  brought 
the  minor  into  capital  order.  Sir  Henry 
Windsor,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  was 
nearly  of  Lord  Gransden^s  age;  and  though 
the  two  lads  united  in  complaining  that  the 
governor  was  stifFer  than  his  own  ramrod,  his 
gentle  moderation  commanded  their  respect. 
The  guardian,  whom  they  dishked  as  boys, 
they  began  to  regard  with  love  and  reverence 
the  moment  they  became  men. 
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Though  the  Viscount  was  no  longer  his 
ward,  the  General's  occupation  was  not  gone. 
To  him  were  referred,  on  most  occasions,  the 
doubts  and  dilemmas  of  the  yoang  couple ; 
and  though  Sir  Henry  Windsor,  who  was  of 
a  somewhat  more  vivacious  temperament  than 
his  next-door  neighbour,  had  completely 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  governor,  (and  had 
once  nearly  overset  his  drag,  by  turning  the 
comer  of  Pall  Mall  too  closely,  on  seeing  a 
vision  of  old  Maxwell's  pigtail  vibrating  on 
the  door-step  at  Boodle's,  while  shaking  his 
head  at  the  rakish  set-out  of  his  quondam 
disciple) — the  Windsor  family  still  looked  to 
the  ex-guardian  as  the  only  man  having  even  a 
shadow  of  influence  over  the  warm-hearted, 
but  Ught-headed,  young  Baronet. 

Already,  however,  the  General,  stripped  of 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  office, 
and  sadly  to  seek  for  occupation,  was  said  by 
the  wicked  wits,  to  be  as  good  at  clearing 
a    club-room   as    those    eminent    bores.    Sir 
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Charles and  Sir  Thomas .     The  editor 

of  the  United  Service  Journal,  too,  complained 
sadly  of  the  exceedingly  long  "  protests^'  and 
"  statements,'^  sometimes  signed  "  Fiat  Jus- 
titia,''  sometimes,  ^^An  old  Soldier,'^  some- 
times, "  An  observer  of  the  times ;"  but  indited 
in  the  same  cramped,  quizzical,  Italian  hand, 
which  was  known  as  the  sign  manual  of  ex- 
Governor  Maxwell  3  and  all  agreed,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  his  predilection  for  the  whist-table, 
and  his  preference  for  the  game  and  stakes 
played  by  those  clubs  most  prolific  in  pigtails 
and  spencers,  it  would  have  been  severely  felt 
by  the  public  of  St.  James'  Street  and  Pall 
Mall,  that  Lord  Gransden  had  attained  his 
majority !  It  was  a  shame,  that  anything 
so  upright  and  well-intentioned  as  General 
Maxwell,  should  be  scouted  as  a  bore ;  but  so 
it  was. 

But  there  is  sympathy  in  a  metropolis 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yea,  even 
bores.     There    were    clubs   where   MaxwelFs 
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long  stories  became  short  by  comparison ; 
and  his  play^  by  comparison,  smart.  There 
were  clubs  where,  through  his  connexion 
with  two  gay  young  men,  like  Lord  Gransden 
and  Sir  Henry  Windsor,  he  was  considered 
a  member  of  the  fashionable  worlds  and 
"  ah  !  here  comes  Maxwell ;  now  we  shall  hear 
some  neviTs  1^^  often  burst,  on  his  approach, 
from  one  of  those  groups  of  natty  bald-headed 
old  fellows,  who,  after  sharpening  the  edge  of 
their  ennui  every  morning  over  the  newspa- 
pers, loiter  about  all  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  clubs,  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  brought 
rumours  of  Eastern  wars,  or  Western  insurrec- 
tions. 

Nay,  there  were  even  a  few  Dowager  coteries 
in  which  he  passed  for  a  beau  ;  and  since  the 
decease  of  Mrs.  Maxwell,  his  white  dimity 
waistcoat,  formal  stock,  and  the  half  dozen 
white  hairs  clipped  close  on  either  side  his 
high  narrow  forehead,  had  not  preserved  him 
from  the  attacks  of  such  desperate  ladies  as 
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the  Dowager^s  ugly  daughter,  or  the  manoeu- 
vring Mrs.  Crouch.  But  the  m-oment  the  Gene- 
ral became  conscious  of  their  attacks,  he  ignomi- 
niously  fled  the  field.  He  had  a  horror  of  the 
whole  set.  His  measured  prudence,  no  less 
than  his  honourable  principles,  inspired  him 
with  such  a  distaste  for  defamation  of  every 
description,  that  turtle  and  venison  eaten  in 
company  with  the  Dowager  and  her  school  for 
scandal,  were  to  him  far  less  savoury  than  a 
steak  with  Johnny  Chichester  at  the  club. 

There  was  one  contingency,  however,  which 
sometimes  brought  him  within  reach  of  the 
maleficent  spells  of  the  Dowager  circle.  He 
had  a  great  regard  for  Lord  Dearmouth.  They 
had  gone  through  Eton  together,  fifty  years 
before ;  and  been  Tom  and  Dick  to  each  other 
throughout  the  intervening  half  century.  On 
MaxwelPs  return  from  his  government,  it  was 
in  his  well-padded  bosom  that  Dearmouth 
deposited  the  secret  of  his  matrimonial  griefs  ; 
that  he  was  married  to  a  woman  whose  tongue 
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was  as  the  clapper  of  St.  PauFs  bell^,  (saving, 
as  John  Chichester  remarked  aside,  that  it 
never  toll'd  truth.)  and  that  his  sole  retreat 
from  the  scandal-factory^,  whose  cylinders  and 
wheels  kept  up  a  perpetual  rolling  and  spinning 
in  his  drawing-room  in  Park  Place,  was  in  that 
happier  home  in  St.  James's  Street,  where  he 
could  dose  through  his  rubber  in  peace,  un- 
harassed  by  the  sight  of  a  petticoat. 

The  General  luckily  agreed  with  his  friend 
in  preferring  old  women  in  broadcloth,  to  old 
women  in  satin  and  brocade ;  and  the  bald- 
headed  Damon  and  Pythias  thenceforward  de- 
voted their  lives  to  playing  cards  together  at 
sixty,  as  much  as  they  had  devoted  it  to  play- 
ing marbles  together,  at  ten.  The  only  draw- 
back upon  their  happiness  was  an  occasional 
fit  of  the  gout,  compelling  Lord  Dearmouth, 
for  a  time,  to  relinquish  his  club  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly operated  as  a  check  upon  the  little  ex- 
cesses, promotive  of  the  disorder  pronounced 
by  the  classical  authority  of  Chesterfield  to  be 
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that  of  Lords,  while  rheumatism  is  the  malady 
of  hackney-coach-men — that  it  threw  him 
back  for  society  upon  the  weird  sisters  of  his 
wife.  Sooner  than  forego  the  power  of  over- 
stepping the  two  hundred  yards  which  divided 
his  Elysian  Fields  from  his  Avernus,  he  allowed 
the  blushing  Burgundy  to  pass  him  by,  and  the 
Alderman's  walk  of  the  delicate  haunch  to 
spread  its  unctuous  allurements  in  vain.  Any 
sacrifice  rather  than  a  week  tied  to  the  gouty 
chair,  like  Prometheus  to  his  rock,  with  the 
vulture  of  scandal  perpetually  gnawing  into  his 
vitals  ! 

On  such  occasions,  however,  when  the 
frailty  of  gastrophilic  flesh  had  betrayed  him 
to  the  cloth  shoe  and  gouty  cradle.  Max- 
well, like  a  faithful  friend,  renounced  his 
antipathies  ;  and  so  long  as  Lord  Dearmouth 
remained  a  prisoner,  spent  the  whole  of  his 
evenings  and  as  much  of  his  mornings  as  he 
could  command,  in  keeping  at  bay  from  his  easy 
chair,  the  various  members  of  the  Dowagerhood. 
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His  Lordship^s  fits  of  the  gout  afforded,  of 
course^  their  moments  for  revenge  ;  and  as  flies 
appear  to  sting  with  especial  mahgnity,  the  ani- 
mal guarded  from  them  by  a  net.  Lady  Delmaine 
and  her  crew  took  extraordinary  dehght  in 
selecting  objects  for  discussion  the  most  sacred 
to  the  sick  man  and  his  Pylades  of  the  pigtail. 
When  General  Maxwell  was  present,  they 
invariably  talked  of  the  \dces  of  Sir  Henry 
Windsor,  or  the  folhes  of  the  Gransdens; 
when  not  present,  they  talked  to  Lord  Dear- 
mouth  of  the  unpopularity  of  that  old  man  of 
the  mountains,  the  General.  So  long  as  his 
Lordship's  gout  lasted,  they  took  care  to  make 
the  poor  man's  potions  sufl&ciently  bitter  to 
avenge  the  contempt  with  which  he  presumed 
to  treat  them  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Now  it  happened  that,  at  the  moment  of 
Mr.  Oakham's  arrival  in  town.  Lord  Dear- 
mouth  was  undergoing  one  of  his  annual  pe- 
riods of  penance  5    and  when  the  General  ar- 
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rived  in  town  from  Dorking,  from  the  sick  bed 
of  his  brother-in-law,  instead  of  even  noticing 
his  servant's  announcement  that  Lord  Grans- 
den  had  called,  and  asked  "  particlar"  when 
their  master  was  expected  back  in  town,  his 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  a  short  note 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Lord  Dearmouth,  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

"  Dear  Max, 

Chained  by  the  leg  again  !  For 
God's  sake,  come  this  evening  about  nine,  and 
rescue  from  the  hooks  of  the  Vampires, 

Yours  ever,  (and  in  a  state  of  excruciation,) 

Park  Place. 

However  ill-inclined  for  the  irritations  of 
such  an  enemy,  (for  he  had  been  assisting  his 
kinsman  at  Dorking,  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
document  peculiarly  nervous  to  gentlemen  hav- 
ing six  bristly  white  hairs  on  either  side  a  high 
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narrow  forehead^  and  was  considerably  hypped 
by  the  operation)  the  General  felt  the  appeal 
to  be  sacred.  For  four  and  twenty  years  past, 
he  had  never  resisted  such  a  claim  on  his  good- 
nature ;  remembering  well  how,  five  and  twenty 
years  prior  to  that,  Dearmouth  had  renounced 
Brocas  Fields  in  the  very  prime  of  the  rowing- 
season,  to  sit  by  him  at  his  dame's,  in  a  slow 
convalescence  after  the  measles. 

Pausing,  therefore,  only  to  dine,  and  on  his 
way  to  Park  Place  appease  the  hunger  after 
news  of  a  regular  club  man  deprived  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  of  his  dozen  morning  and 
evening  papers,  he  repaired  to  Lord  Dear- 
mouth's,  where  he  found  the  whist-party 
already  assembled  ;  the  Dowager  and  Lady 
Meliora,  Sir  Jacob  Appleby  and  Mrs.  Crouch, 
-with  Sir  Lucius  Flimsy,  who  had  obligingly 
dropped  in  to  m.ake  up  a  second  table.  From 
the  impressive  gripe  of  the  hand  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  sick  friend,  he  understood  in 
a  moment    that   Dearmouth  was   undergoing 
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all  his  usual  double  matyrdom,  and  that  his 
presence  was  duly  appreciated. 

Tea  was  still  handing  round  ;  the*  card-table 
still  unopened  -,  and  the  high  tide  of  gossip  at 
its  fuU. 

"  How  is  poor  Windsor  going  on  ?" — broke 
naturally  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Lucius,  who  but 
for  "  poor  Windsor's'^  obstinate  preference  to 
country  air,  flattered  himself  he  should  have 
been  ^^  in  at  the  death^'  of  his  old  patient. 

'^  Better,  I  thank  you,"  repHed  General  Max- 
well, gravely.  "  His  disorder,  a  nervous 
asthma,  is  so  susceptible  of  change,  that  he  is 
apt  to  get  frightened  and  alarm  his  friends, 
when  perhaps  no  danger  exists.^^ 

"  Nothing  more  than  asthma  ?  I  understood 
there  was  a  serious  bronchial  affection?'^  said 
the  bland  physician ;  and  the  ladies  were  so 
apprehensive  a  professional  discussion  might 
eijsue,  that  the  Dowager  forestalled  him  by  an 
exclamation  of — "  Only  asthma  ?  Why  he 
may  live  these  ten  years  !     A  very  agreeable 
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hearing  for  poor  Sir  Henry  Windsor  and  Mrs. 
Vere  V 

^'^Mj  old  friend  Windsor  is  happy  in  the 
affectionate  regard  of  his  nephew  and  niece/* 
obsen^ed  the  General,  indignantly,  in  reply. 
''  I  am  convinced  that  they  neither  of  them 
consider  their  attendance  irksome.^' 

*^  Credat  JudcRus  V — replied  Lady  Meliora. 
"  Mrs.  Vere  is  rather  too  fine  a  lady  to  like 
to  spend  her  season  in  the  dusty  road  between 
London  and  Dorking." 

"  Mrs.  Vere  has  oAly  been  to  town  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  last  six  weeks,'^  retorted  the 
General. 

"  Only  twice  ? — Poor  thing  !'^ 

'^  Your  Ladyship  would  pity  her  less,  were 
you,  like  myself,  fresh  from  the  country. 
Windsor^s  place  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
in  Surrey.  The  gardens  are  just  now  in  their 
fullest  beauty ;  and,  but  for  the  precarious  state 
of  her   uncle^s    health,  Mrs.   Vere  who    has 
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been  residing  so  long  on  the  continent,  would 
prefer  it  to  London.'^ 

"  Mrs.  Vere  prefer  anything,  (except  Paris 
or  Naples,)  to  London  \"  cried  Mrs.  Crouch. 
'^  Why  when  she  crossed  the  channel  last 
Februarj'-,  the  warehouse  of  the  Dover  Cus- 
tom-House  was  so  stuffed  with  her  impe- 
rials and  packing  cases,  that  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  in  the  same  packet  got  their 
things  through,  in  the  press  of  business,  with- 
out being  examined  V 

"  Mrs.  Vere  did  not  come  by  Dover/' 
observed  the  General,  coolly.  "She  arrived 
from  Rotterdam." 

"  Well — never  mind  where  she  landed  her 
luggage.  We  can  all  bear  witness  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  contents  !"  cried  the  Dowager. 
"  My  opposite  neighbour,  poor  Mrs.  Knox, 
underwent  a  fit  of  the  jaundice  from  the  vexa- 
tion of  seeing  two  new  fashions,  which  she 
had  intended   to   be   the   first   to    introduce, 
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smuggled  in  under  her  nose  by  Mrs.  Vere  ! — 
And  to  talk  of  such  a  woman  delighting  in 
a  flower-garden,  and  having  a  taste  for  the 
countr}' !" 

"  Any  thing,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  paying 
court  to  nunky's  strong-box !"  cried  Lady 
Dearmouth.  '^  However,  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  if  she  were  to  cut  out  Sir  Henry,  who  is 
so  much  in  want  of  a  w4ndfall/^ 

'*  I  cannot  imagine  a  young  man,  neither 
married  nor  encumbered,  being  much  in  want 
of  an  addition  to  an  income  of  eight  thousand 
a  year,'^  said  the  General  drily. 

"  You  may  not ;  but  I  assure  you  the  Jews 
can  imagine  it,  my  dear  General  ?'  added  Mrs. 
Crouch. 

"  The  Jews,  Ma'am  r^^  cried  General  Max- 
well, more  nettled  than  he  cared  to  show.  "  I 
don^t  believe  there  is  a  young  man  of  his  con- 
dition in  all  London,  more  easy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances than  my  nephew.  Sir  Henry 
Windsor  had  not  an  incumbrance  on  his  estate, 

VOL.    III.  E 
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when  he  came  of  age ;  and  as  to  his  expenses, 
his  estabhshment  is  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon way.  His  yacht  costs  him  a  thousand 
a  year — his  stables,  perhaps,  as  much  more; 
and  his  country-seat  is,  at  present,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  shut  up." 

"  Ay — his  seat  shut  up,  and  himself  done 
up  '/'  cried  Lady  Dearmouth.  "  All  I  know 
is,Hhat  he  has  been  raising  money  to  the  right 
and  left ; — that  his  estates  are  mortgaged  over 
head  and  ears;  and  that  it  will  surprise  me 
much  if,  some  fine  day  soon,  we  don^t  hear 
of  Sir  Henry's  stud  being  at  TattersalFs  and 
himself  at  Brussels  !" 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  under  some  strange  mis- 
take,'' said  the  General  stoutly. 

"  She  is  always  under  mistakes !''  growled 
Lord  Dearmouth,  from  his  gouty  corner. 

"  Ask  Sir  Lucius  Flimsy  there,  (provided 
Lady  Meliora  will  let  him  off  the  other  half 
of  her  new  theory  of  Animal  Magnetism),  ask 
him  how  often  he  has  had  to  give  medical  cer- 
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tificates  of  the  insurability  of  Sir  Henry  Wind- 
sor's life,  within  these  last  three  months !" 
retorted  Lady  Dearmouth. 

But  though  she  gave  every  syllable  of  the 
last  sentence  rinforzato,  Sir  Lucius  wisely  re- 
mained as  deaf  as  a  post. 

"  Lady  Dearmouth  asserts,  Sir  Lucius,  that 
you  have  been  enabling  Sir  Henry  Windsor 
to  effect  large  insurances  of  his  life?^'  cried 
Mrs.  Crouch  in  a  key  which  not  even  Johnny 
Chichester  would  have  dared  to  disregard. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  V  exclaimed  Sir 
Lucius.  "  I  throw  myself,  my  dear  Madam, 
on  your  generosity !  It  is  my  invariable 
custom  to  leave  my  professional  recollections 
under  the  cushion  of  my  carriage,  when  I 
come  out,  promising  myself  the  enjoyments  of 
such  charming  society  as  I  see  around  me  !'* 

^'  Quite  right ! — You  owe  them  that  rap  on 
the  knuckles  !"  growled  Lord  Dearmouth  again, 
provoked  to   see  that  the  tea-trays  were  be- 
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ginning  to  make  a  second  round  of  the  room, 
so  that  half  an  hour  must  still  be  dedicated 
to  scandal,  before  the  more  important  business 
of  life  commenced. 

'^  Well — since  Sir  Lucius  is  so  close,  you 
may  take  it  from  me^'  cried  the  Dowager  Lady 
Delmaine,  "  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  lent  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  to  Sir  Henry  Windsor  only  last  month, 
upon  a  mortgage  on  his  Somersetshire  es- 
tates !'' 

General  Maxwell  chose  to  be  so  deeply  in- 
tent upon  questioning  the  butler,  which  was 
the  green  tea,  which  the  black,  that  no  answer 
was  expected  of  him.  But  when  at  length  he 
dhose  to  bring  to  a  close  the  long  operation  of 
choosing  his  cup,  weakening  it,  sweetening  it, 
and  adding  two  drops  of  cream,  he  found  the 
whole  party  hard  at  work  upon  the  Gransdens. 

'Lady  Dearmouth  and  Lady  Meliora  were 
the   most   active;    three  of  the  others  being 
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tongue-tied  by  consciousness  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  blowing  up  the  coals  of  strife 
between  the  Yiscount  and  his  wife. 

"Pray  have  you  been  sent  for  to  Lady 
Gransden,  Sir  Lucius  V  demanded  Lady  Me- 
liora,  of  her  neighbour. 

"  I  fancy  her  Ladyship's  case  is  not  precisely 
in  my  department/'  replied  the  courtly  physi- 
cian, with  a  prim  smile.  "  But  I  am  assured 
she  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  drawing-room 
yesterday." 

^^  There  might  be  many  motives  for  her 
non-attendance,"  said  Lady  Dearmouth. 
"  People  are  sometimes  too  ill  to  show  their 
faces,  and  sometimes  ashamed  to  show  them." 

"Lady  Gransden's  is  a  face  that  no  lady 
need  be  ashamed  to  show,"  observed  the  gallant 
Sir  Lucius,  "for  it  is  that  of  the  prettiest 
woman  in  London." 

"  Take  care  that  some  of  your  fair  patients 
don't  make  you  take  one  of  your  own  doses 
as   a  punishment  for  that  assertion  3   and    so 
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poison  you  outright  V  cried  Lady  Dearmouth, 
whose  piquancy  was  that  of  a  regulation 
bayonet.  ^^  However,  pretty  or  ugly,  I  suppose 
we  shall  see  no  more  of  her.  Her  father,  I  am 
told,  has  consented  to  take  her  back ;  probably 
to  prevent  her  being  carried  off  to  Spain,  to 
follow  the  army,  and  live  on  garlic  and  raw 
olives  for  the  next  half  dozen  years  V 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  these  extraordinary  allusions  ?^' 
said  the  precise  General,  whose  curiosity  was 
now  nearly  as  much  excited  as  Lady  Dear- 
mouth  had  intended, 

"  Simply  that  your  ward  and  his  wife  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  divorce!"  replied  Lady  Dearmouth, 
nodding  to  the  servants  to  place  shaded  lights 
upon  the  card-table. 

"  Your  Ladyship  must  excuse  me,"  replied 
the  General.  ^^  Lord  Gransden  called  upon 
m^  this  very  morning — " 

^'  During  your  absence  from  town  !'*  inter- 
rupted the  Dowager ;  "  and  how  do  you  know 
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what  he  came  to  communicate  ?  Most  likely 
to  consult  you  (as  you  are  known  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent a  man  of  business,)  as  to  what  lawyer 
he  should  employ.  /  recommend  Lushington." 

"  This  is  really  most — I  declare,  I — pray,'^ 
continued  the  General,  rising,  and  approaching, 
tea  in  hand,  the  gouty  chair  of  Lord  Dear- 
mouth — "pray  have  you  heard  anything,  my 
dear  Dearmouth,  of  this  extraordinary  affair  ?" 

"Nothing  to  be  relied  upon— nothing  but 
what  you  hear!"  replied  Lord  Dearmouth, 
glancing  contemptuously  round  the  circle.  "  I 
dare  say,  it  will  turn  out  a  sea-serpent  story." 

"  I  am  beginning  to  fear  not,"  replied  the 
General,  lowering  his  voice  to  the  ear  of  his 
friend.  "'Connecting  the  report  with  Grans- 
den's  message  this  morning,  and  Oakham's 
arrival  in  town,  (for  I  was  invited  to  Grosvenor 
Street,  to  meet  him  and  the  Langleys  on  Sa- 
turday at  dinner,)  I  really  fear  that  something 
may  be  wrong  !  My  mind  misgives  me.     With 
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your  leave,  therefore,  I  will  hasten  up  at  once 
to  Lord   Gransden^s,  and — '' 

"  Don^t  ask  for  my  leave  P'  cried  Lord 
Dearmouth,  in  undisguised  consternation. 
*•  Consider  for  a  moment,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
if  you  desert  me,  there  will  be  the  whole 
squadron  on  my  back ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fragments  of  the  second  whist-table  which 
defection  will  have  broken  up  !  My  dear  Max  ! 
don^t  do  so  ill  a  turn  by  an  old  friend  ?' 

'^  I  ought  not  to  do  so  ill  a  turn  by  a  young 
one,  as  abandon  poor  Gransden  at  so  critical 
a  moment  as  that  of  divorcing  his  wife  P'  said 
the  General,  gravely. 

Lord  Dearmouth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Were  I  in  such  a  case,  God  knows,  Pd  let 
you  off !"  cried  he.  "But  a  fit  of  the  gout! 
Compare  the  two  evils !—  Were  you  in  the 
hands  of  the  harpies,  my  dear  Max,  I  would 
not  desert  you  to  run  after  a  foolish  girl  and 
boy,  who,  believe  me,  will  adjust  their  matri- 
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monial   squabbles  quite   as  well  without  your 
assistance.'' 

The  word  "  squabble' '  decided  the  mind  of 
the  General.  No  !  it  could  be  nothing  more 
than  a  squabble — a  squall — a  breeze — probably- 
appeased  by  this  time,  and  only  likely  to  be 
unpleasantly  revived  by  his  tardy  interference  ! 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  devote  his  evening 
to  his  friend.  But  his  friend's  friends  were, 
alas  !  little  the  better  for  the  concession ;  for 
so  pre-occupied  was  the  poor  General's  mind 
wdth  dread  lest  the  morrow  should  prove  that 
his  nephew  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  his 
ward  with  woe,  that  his  two  successive  part- 
ners. Lady  Meliora  Chichester  and  Mrs. 
Crouch,  had  each  a  revoke  to  complain  of,  as 
they  took  the  sovereigns  from  their  transpa- 
rent card-purses.  There  was  even  some  talk 
between  the  Dowager  and  Sir  Lucius,  his 
opponents,  about  trumping  his  partner's  king, 
which  the  indignation  of  the  said  partner  was 
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too  great  to  admit  of  taking  the  form  of  re- 
monstrance. 

At  length — for  rubbers  however  ill  played 
must  have  an  end — the  evening  wore  to  a 
conclusion.  Sandwiches^  sherry,  and  seltzer- 
water  were  brought  into  the  adjoining  room; 
my  Lord^s  valet  made  his  appearance  to  wheel 
him  off  to  bed ;  and  General  Maxwell,  with 
the  satisfactory  reflection  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  by  his  friend,  made  a  bow  to  the  elderly 
ladies,  (including  Sir  Lucius  and  Sir  Jacob), 
and  departed. 

But  though  no  gouty  twinge  impeded  his 
rest,  the  reports  of  the  Dowager  coterie  had 
'^murdered  sleep."  All  night  the  General 
tumbled  and  tossed  on  his  pillow,  longing  for 
morning.  He  felt  that  he  had  an  act  of  great 
indiscretion  to  repair,  and  perhaps  no  time 
wherein  to  repair  it.  Having  been  sent  for  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Windsor,  to  assist  him 
witli  his  advice  in  making  his  will — that  least 
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satisfactory  of  all  appeals  to  posthumous 
fame,  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
of  the  dying  man's  two  surviving  relations, 
Sir  Henry  Windsor  and  Mrs.  Vere,  the 
sister  had  the  best  claim  to  his  munificence  ; 
inasmuch  as  her  husband,  an  expensive 
man,  possessed  an  income  of  scarcely  fif- 
teen hundred  a  year,  and  had  already  a 
family  of  three  children;  while  the  young 
Baronet  was  not  only  rich,  but  made  a  foohsh 
use  of  his  money,  and  boasted  his  intention 
to  live  and  die  a  bachelor. 

It  was  in  compliance  with  this  hint,  that  old 
Mr.  Windsor,  who  had  outlived  almost  every 
consciousness,  but  the  desire  to  make  his  last 
act  on  earth  an  act  of  equity,  had  caused  his 
will  to  be  drawn  out.  Twice,  ere  he  put  pen 
to  parchment  for  the  important  signature  wit- 
nessed by  General  Maxwell,  had  he  turned 
with  wistful  eyes  towards  his  brother-in-law, 
observing — "An  annuity  of  a  thousand  a  year 
is   little   enough   for  my  nephew  !     Are    you 
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quite  sure,  my  dear  General,  that  Harry  is 
perfectly  unincumbered  ?  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  money  is  no  object  to  him  ?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  he  will  be  satisfied  to  have  the 
estate  bequeathed  to  his  sister  ?" 

^'  Quite  sure  V  was  General  Maxwell's  rash 
reply.  *'  You  well  know  what  an  affectionate 
brother  he  is  to  Emily.  I  am  convinced  it  will 
afford  him  pleasure  to  find  such  a  proof  of 
your  regard  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Vere.'^ 

And  if,  after  all  this,  it  should  turn  out  that 
Sir  Henry^s  estates  were  extensively  mortgaged, 
and  that  he  was  looking  to  his  uncle's  liberality, 
his  uncle  by  whom  he  had  been  unquestionably 
brought  up  as  his  heir,  for  a  release  from  his 
difficulties  !  General  Maxwell  felt  that  in  such 
a  case,  he  had  much  to  answer  for  -,  for  old 
Windsor  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who 
entertain  such  a  horror  of  will-making,  that 
he  had  put  off  till  the  eleventh  hour  a, testa- 
mentary instrument  of  any  description;  ob- 
serving that,   "  having   immediate  heirs,    the 
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law  would  take  very  good  care  of  his  property/' 
and  as  to  any  hope  of  his  being  wrought  upon 
to  sign  a  new  will  at  a  quarter  to  twelve. 
General  Maxwell  knew  that  he  might  be  just 
as  easily  persuaded  to  sign  his  own  death 
warrant ! 

As  to  the  family  in  Grosvenor  Street,  he 
scarcely  dared  trust  himself  to  think  of  them  ! 
After  all  his  care  and  pains  to  render  his  ward 
and  his  ward's  estate  ship-shape  and  prospe- 
rous, after  rejoicing  in  his  early  marriage  with 
a  well-principled,  healthy,  hearty,  homely 
country  gentleman'*s  daughter,  to  have  him 
wrecked  in  the  very  onset  of  life  by  the  bit- 
terest of  domestic  disgraces  !  It  was  too  severe 
a  disappointment — too  cruel  a  reward  for  all 
the  arithmetic  and  rural  economy  he  had  wasted 
on  the  property — all  the  lectures  and  exhor- 
tations he  had  thrown  away  on  its  inheritor  ! 

For  the  present,  he  must  dismiss  the  Grans- 
dens  from  his  mind.  His  first  duty  was  a 
duty   of  expiation.    He  must  see  Sir  Henry 
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Windsor. — He  must  have  a  peremptory  expla- 
nation with  him,  and  decide  his  future  mea- 
sures according  to  the  result.  It  was  only 
vexatious  that  eight  dreary  hours  still  divided 
him  from  the  hour  of  action  and  atonement. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Man's  life  is  all  a  mist,  and  in  the  dark 
Our  fortunes  meet  us. 

DRYDEN. 

"  Night/^  quoth  the  pro  verb;,  "  brings 
counsel  f  and  the  break  of  day  found  General 
Maxwell  of  opinion^  that  next  to  extract- 
ing a  tooth  there  is  nothing  that  gives  so 
much  pain  as  extracting  a  confession.  With 
all  the  experience  in  such  matters  derivable 
from  guardianship  to  a  young  Viscount  and 
uncleship  to  a  young  Baronet,  he  reflected 
that  Sir  Henry  Windsor  was  far  less  likely  to 
plead  guilty  in  his  own  person  than  in  that  of 
his  attorney. 
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After  breakfasting,   therefore,  according  to 
his  usual  methodical  arrangement,  sipping  the 
Morning  Chronicle  with  his  tea,  and  skimming 
the   Morning  Post  with  his  cream,   he  set  oif 
deliberately  towards   Paper   Buildings,  where 
having  mounted  to  the  third  story  a  dirty  stone 
staircase,    smelling  as    if  washed    daily    with 
London  porter,  he  arrived  at  a  door  inscribed 
in  white  text  upon  a  black  ground,  as  if  the 
said  door  were  in  half  mourning  for  the  sins 
of  its  proprietor,  the  word  ^^  office"  and  the 
name  Mr.  Joseph   Clamminson,  and  entered 
a  fusty  room  where  sat  six  young  gentlemen 
mounted  on  tremendous  high  stools,  looking 
like  clerks  run  to  seed,  who  immediately  caused 
him  to  be  announced  to  their  principal. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clamminson  was  a  pert,  dapper, 
clever  little  solicitor,  entertaining  a  vast  respect 
for  General  Maxwell,  as  a  client,  and  con- 
nected with  clients,  well  to  do  in  the  world ; 
but  much  addicted  to  giving  a  sly  kick  to  any 
ball  which    he   saw  rolling    down  hill.     The 
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word  ever  in  his  mouth — the  alpha  and  omega 
of  his  theory  and  practice — was  "  my  cha- 
racter ?'  ^'  my  character  as  a  professional  man/^ 
"  my  character  in  court,"  "  my  character  in 
the  world  1'^  No  footman  ever  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  word,  or  was  less  aware  of  the 
superior  importance  of  the  word  "  conduct'^ — 
the  solid  edifice  to  which  the  stuccoed  facing 
called  character  is  affixed  at  the  caprice  of  the 
world. 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you,  Mr.  Clam- 
minson  ? "  said  the  courteous  ex-governor. 

"  On  the  contrary.  General,  I  was  rather 
expecting  your  visit,"  replied  the  dapper 
attorney.  "  A  sad  affair,  this,  my  dear  Sir,  in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street  1" 

"  What  affair  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  ?^' 
demanded  General  Maxwell,  whose  thoughts 
were  more  intent  just  then  upon  his  nephew 
than  upon  the  Viscount. 

"  Why  a — it  may  perhaps  compromise  my 
character  for  professional  discretion  in  your 
eyes,  if  I  am  more  explicit,  but — '^ 
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^^  In  one  word,  Mr.  Clamminson/'  interrupt- 
ed the  General,  aware  that  when  once  his  soU- 
citor  embarked  in  the  character  chapter,  he 
was  apt  to  wax  tedious,  "  I  am  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  from  you  infor- 
mation, which  I  fear  you  will  be  reluctant  to 
afford ;  but  your  disclosure  of  which  may,  I 
assure  you,  prove  of  the  most  important  bene- 
fit to  a  cHent  for  whom  you  profess  the  highest 
regard.'^  . 

'^  I  am  convinced  that  General  Maxwell,  a 
man  of  such  high  honour,  would  never  require 
of  me  avowals  incompatible  with  my  profes- 
sional character,^'  observed  Mr.  Clamminson. 
'^  Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  be  seated  and  explain 
yourself."' 

"  I  wish  to  know  then,  Sir,  without  reserve, 
whether  you  conceive  a  mutual  young  friend 
of  ours,  just  now  painfully  engaged  in  the 
di&charge  of  a  family  duty,  to  be  influenced  in 
his  proceedings  by  pecuniary  interests  ?^' 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir,^^  rephed  Clamminson, 
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"  and  were  any  man  but  yourself  to  hazard 
such  a  question,  I  should  feel  it  due  to  my 
character,  as  his  professional  adviser'^ — 

"  Mr.  Clamminson  V  interrupted  the  Gene- 
ral, "  you  must  be  aware  that  my  deep  interest 
in  this  young  man's  welfare  alone  suggests 
such  an  inquiry.  I  merely  wish  to  learn  from 
you,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  whether 
his  affairs  are,  as  I  have  been  assured,  embar- 
rassed ;  and  whether  he  is  looking  to  the  pre- 
sent afflicting  crisis  rather  as  a  release  from 
his  difficulties,  than  in  a  more  tender  point  of 
view  V 

"  You  wrong  him.  Sir,  by  the  supposition,^^ 
cried  Clamminson,  trying  to  infuse  a  magnani- 
mous look  into  a  face  as  blank  as  a  skin  of  parch- 
ment. "  I  venture  to  pledge  my  professional 
as  well  as  my  i^Tzprofessional  character,  that 
there  is  not  an  incumbrance  on  his  estates, 
or  a  drawback  on  his  income  ;  and  as  to  the 
sad  event'^ — 

A  low  knock  at  the  door  impeded  his  further 
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comrminications.  A  gentleman,  for  whom 
the  sohcitor  of  Paper  Buildings  had  been 
waiting  at  home  by  appointment,  now  stood 
in  the  office  overlooked  by  the  lofty  clerks ; 
and  Clamminson  was  under  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  bowing  out  a  client  whose 
triple  deed  boxes,  as  principal  trustee  and 
executor,  filled  a  fourth  part  of  his  chambers, 
to  bow  in  a  pitiful  fellow  whose  affairs  and 
coat  were  alike  out  at  elbows ;  on  whom  he 
accordingly  vented  his  spleen  by  fourfold  al- 
lusions to  his  own  character,  as  being  most 
disagreeably  compromised  by  involvement  in 
his  petty  concerns. 

'^  I  assure  you  Mr.  Pennyweight,"  observed 
Clamminson,  as  the  General  hurried  down 
stairs,  mentally  referring  all  the  time  to  Sir 
Henry  Windsor  every  word  uttered  by  the 
solicitor  in  reference  to  the  Viscount,  "  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  character  in  the  profession 
to  embark  my  name  in  a  suit  of  this  inconsi- 
derable nature;    and  for  the    future,   I  must 
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really  rely  upon  you  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  less  scrupulous  professional  adviser.'"* 

"  All's  right !"  mused  meanwhile  the  con- 
scientious General  hastening  homewards.  ^^  I 
am  not  sorry  to  be  spared  just  now  a  second 
journey  to  Dorking.  If  any  one  but  Lady 
Dearmouth  and  her  colleague  the  Dowager 
had  told  me  Harry  was  an  embarrassed 
man,  I  should  have  believed  them  without 
hesitation,  and  persuaded  poor  Windsor  at 
least  to  pause  before  he  alienated  his  estates. 
But  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  falsehood  of 
every  word  that  escapes  the  lips  of  those  scan- 
dalous old  women,  that  even  previous  to  Clam- 
minson's  denial,  I  felt  convinced  the  report 
was  a  lie!  I  need  not  institute  further  inquiries. 
Lady  Delmaine's  and  Lady  Meliora  Chiches- 
ter's affirmatives  to  the  contrary,  convince  me 
that  my  nephew's  affairs  are  in  the  most  thriving 
condition.  So  much  the  better  for  Emily 
Vere." 

To  Grosvenor  Street,  therefore,  the  General 
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now  directed  his  steps,  and  after  a  passing 
inquiry  at  Sir  Henry  Windsor's  to  ascertain 
that  there  was  no  further  news  from  the 
country,  he  hastened  to  Lord  Gransden's 
door. 

"  At  home  ?"  inquired  General  Maxwell  of 
the  butler ;  and  almost  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  was  about  to  walk  in. 

"  My  Lord  is  at  home.  General,"  replied 
the  man.  ^^  But  even  for  you.  Sir,  whom  we 
have  orders  to  admit  at  all  hours,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  wish  to  quit  my  Lady^s 
room ;  her  Ladyship  is  no  better,  and  my 
Lord  has  been  up  all  night.'* 

There  would  have  been  nothing  overpowering 
in  either  of  these  announcements,  but  for  the 
serious  air  with  which  they  were  delivered. 

"  The  report  that  has  reached  me,  then,  is 
true  ?"  said  the  General,  moved  from  his  ha- 
bitually frigid  demeanour.  "  And  yet  you  say, 
I  think,  that  Lord  Gransden  does  not  leave 
your  lady.     How  is  this  ?" 
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"  Lady  Gransden  is  scarcely  out  of  danger, 
Sir,'^  added  the  butler  in  a  tone  of  deep  con- 
cern ;  and  there  was  some  reason  for  his  asto- 
nished stare,  on  General  Maxwell's  excla- 
mation of  "  Thank  God  !"  little  aware  that 
the  old  gentleman's  thankfulness  arose  from 
the  discovery  that  the  family  grievances 
were  of  a  physical  rather  than  a  moral  na- 
ture, and  consequently  more  susceptible  of 
cure.  "  I  might  have  guessed  as  much  !"  was 
his  secret  commentary  on  the  text.  '^  The 
Dowager  talked  of  family  dissensions— a  se- 
paration— a  divorce  ;  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  real  mischief  was  a  sore  throat  or  a 
fever.  Let  Lord  Gransden  be  told  of  my 
visit  V'  said  he,  aloud,  turning  towards  the 
butler,  and  brandishing  his  stick  for  a  move. 
'^  Tell  him  I  will  call  again  to  know  how  her 
Ladyship  is  going  on,  and  that  I  am  sincerely 
grieved  to  hear  of  her  indisposition.'^ 

"  If  you  please,  Sir,  my  Lady^s  compliments 
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the  Dowager  Lady  Delmaine/'  interposed  the 
silver  voice  of  Mr.  Vaux,  '^  and  she  will  be 
extremely  glad  to  speak  to  you  a  moment.^' 

'^  My  compliments  to  her  Ladyships  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  that  an  indispensable  en- 
gagement"— 

"  My  Lady  desired  me  to  mention,  Sir/' 
interposed  Mr.  Vaux,  who  had  crossed  the 
street,  hatless  in  the  sunshine,  the  Dowager 
having  from  her  usual  observatory  noticed  the 
arrival  of  General  Maxwell  at  Lord  Grans- 
den^s  door,  "  that  she  had  something  im- 
portant to  add  to  her  communication  of  last 
night." 

On  this  hint,  the  inflexibility  of  the  Gene- 
ral wavered.  Positively  as  he  had  long  de- 
termined that  nothing,  not  even  his  regard  for 
Johnny  Chichester,  should  induce  him  ever 
again  to  cross  the  threshold  of  No.  34,  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  he  quietly  followed  Mr. 
Vaux,  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter ;  while 
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Lord  Gransden^s  servants  interchanged  looks 
of  commiseration  at  seeing  the  valued  friend 
of  their  master  thus  cunningly  entrapped. 

"  I  caught  a  ghmpse  of  you,  ray  dear  Gene- 
ral, making  your  inquiry  concerning  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  opposite/'  said  the  Dowager,  as 
he  entered  her  drawing-room ;  '^  and  feehng 
anxious  to  justify  myself  as  to  what  I 
advanced  last  night  about  the  state  of  Sir 
Henry  Windsor's  affairs,  I  wish ^* 

"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  Ladyship's 
friendly  offices,^'  interposed  the  General,  draw- 
ing up  so  stiffly  as  to  make  every  button  of 
his  military  surtout  keep  distance;  "but  on 
that  subject  I  have  already  obtained  the  most 
satisfactory  intelligence.'^ 

"  Satisfactory  ?''  reiterated  the  Dowager, 
in  her  shrillest  tone.  "  You  expected  his 
incumbrances,  then,  to  amount  to  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  ?  for  I  am  prepared  to  prove  to 
you  that  they  greatly  exceed  thirty  !" 

The  General  smiled.     "  I  am  so  far  inclined 

VOL.  III.  p 
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to  trust  the  attestation  of  my  nephew's  man  of 
business — "  he  was  beginning. 

"  Trust  to  the  attestations  of  a  man  of 
business,  on  such  a  point?"  again  interrupted 
the  Dowager;  '^why,  the  shghtest  disclosure 
he  could  make,  would  be  a  breach  of  trust 
and  unworthy  of  credit.  Besides,  reflect  that 
Sir  Henry  Windsor  passes  in  the  world  for 
having  expectations  from  you  as  well  as  from 
his  uncle  at  Dorking ;  and  his  attorney  would, 
of  course,  know  better  than  to  acquaint  a  man, 
of  your  steady  principles,  that  his  client  had 
been  throwing  away  upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  turf  and  the  gaming-table.'' 

"  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  on 
the  turf  and  the  gaming-table  !"  burst  involun- 
tarily from  the  lips  of  the  horror-struck  Gene- 
ral. It  was  clear  that,  in  his  consternation,  he 
had  forgotten  where  he  was,  for  he  gave  cre- 
dence to  the  bold  assertion. 

"  Here  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  his 
difi^erent  levies,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  revert- 
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ing  to  a  visiting  card  which  she  held  in  her 
hand^  on  the  back  of  which^  was  jotted  in 
pencil,  "  £4,000,  the  year  before  last.  A  mort- 
gage on  his  Somersetshire  estates.  £12,000, 
last  year,  on  the  Staffordshire  property,  (those 
famous  collieries,  of  which  the  late  Lady 
Windsor  used  to  be  so  proud!)  £15,000, 
in  February  last,  upon  the  Irish  property :  a 
clear  proof,  my  dear  General,  that  you  must 
have  done  wonders  to  reclaim  the  estates 
during  Sir  Henry^s  minority,  since  a  capitalist 
could  be  found  to  advance  such  a  sum  on  Irish 
estates  of  any  description !  But  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  your  nephew's  income  must  be 
sadly  crippled  ?'' 

The  General  answered  not  a  word.  He  was 
looking  at  his  watch.  He  was  reflecting  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and  redeem  the 
error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

"  But  that  the  intelligence  originally  reached 
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me  through  this  cursed  old  woman/'  was  his 
secret  reflection,  "  I  should  have  been  there 
already/^ 

He  would  not  wait  for  the  delay  of  post- 
horses  and  valises.  He  would  step  into  a 
coach,  which  he  knew  started  every  day,  at 
that  hour,  from  the  White  Horse  Cellar.  He 
would  know  the  worst,  in  hopes  that  the  best 
might  ensue  from  his  insight  into  his  nephew's 
affairs,  and  his  influence  over  those  of  his 
nephew's  uncle. 

It  was  in  vain  the  Dowager  attempted  to 
detain  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  message 
reached  him  from  Lord  Gransden ;  who, 
on  hearing  from  his  butler  of  the  General's 
being  kidnapped,  sent  to  beg  that  he  would 
"  step  over."  The  General  had  "  stepped  over^^ 
enough  for  that  morning. 

"  Tell  Lord  Gransden,^^  said  he  to  the  man 
who  was  waiting  his  exit  from  the  hall  of  No. 
34,  "  that  I  am  suddenly  called  into  the  coun- 
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try  by  business  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
his  friend.  Sir  Henry ;  but  that  I  shall  be  back 
late  to-night,  or  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
will  see  him  immediately  on  my  return/^ 

And  with  strides  that  made  the  pavement  of 
Grosvenor  and  Berkeley  Squares  ring  again, 
he  pressed  along,  past  the  garden  walls  of 
Lansdowne  and  Devonshire  Houses; — he,  the 
spruce,  well  brushed,  well  varnished,  stately. 
General  Maxwell,  in  humble  hope  of  finding 
a  place,  inside  or  out,  on  the  box  or  in  the 
rumble,  of  the  Dorking  light  coach.  Even 
the  penknife  and  pencil  boys,  frequenting  the 
purlieus  of  the  Gloucester  and  Bath  coffee- 
houses, looked  up  with  respect  to  his  tall,  well- 
drilled  figure,  as  he  made  his  inquiries ;  and 
could  not  forbear  a  grin  when  they  saw  his 
dignified  person  mounted  on  the  roof,  between 
an  old  woman  in  a  woollen  cloak,  with  a  bundle 
tied  in  a  cotton  handkerchief  on  her  lap,  and  a 
carroty-polled  countryman,  in  a  smock-frock, 
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who  was  peeling  superannuated  walnuts,  and 
peppering  the  crowd  below  with  the  shells. 

There  was  nothing  very  enviable  in  his  po- 
sition; nor  was  the  General  better  pleased 
with  it,  when,  the  moment  they  were  off  the 
stones,  the  old  lady  put  all  his  cogitations  to 
flight,  by  the  loquacity  of  her  confidences 
concerning  a  visit  she  had  been  making  at 
Dulwich  House,  where  her  sister  lived  house- 
keeper ;  with  notes  historical  and  biographical 
upon  all  the  enormities  that  had  come  to  her 
knowledge  there,  of  the  "  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others.^' 

Sad  were  the  tales  that  Mrs.  Robbs  had  to 
relate  of  the  backslidings  of  the  high  and 
mighty,  from  great  lords  down  to  little  baro- 
nets. According  to  her  account,  the  realm 
was  becoming  the  prey  of  foreigners,  (the  mo- 
dern catch-cry  of  the  populace,  in  place  of  the 
church  is  in  danger !)  •  In  her  own  person, 
she  declared  herself  to  have  been  witness  of 
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the  fact;  seeing  that  her  niece,  Mrs.  Otley, 
lived  with  a  lady  of  quality  in  Upper  Gros- 
venor  Street,  in  the  opposite  house  to  whom, 
another  lady  of  title  had  two  or  three  Spanish 
Dons  concealed  in  her  attics;  while,  from 
the  ball  at  Dulwich  House,  at  which  she  had 
officiated  by  rinsing  glasses  and  stuffing  route 
cakes,  a  great  lord's  daughter  had  "actilly 
been  runnM  away  with  by  a  forrun  swindler, 
with  mustashers  as  long  as  her  arm,  what 
called  himself  Prince,  all  as  one  as  in  a  fairy 
tale/' 

Provoked  at  finding  under  a  linsey-wool- 
sey cloak,  the  propensities  which  had  so  irri- 
tated him  the  evening  before,  under  satin 
and  brocade,  without  considering  that  the 
follies  of  the  uneducated  classes  are  a  mere 
reflection  of  those  of  the  educated,  distorted 
by  the  intervening  medium,  the  General 
resolved,  from  the  first,  to  let  the  good  wo- 
man's garrulity  wear  itself  out,  without  keep- 
ing  the   top   in   motion   by   whipping.      But 
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on  this  occasion,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
inquire  the  names  of  these  dissolute  ladies; 
when  Mrs.  Robbs,  delighted  to  be  interro- 
gated by  a  gentleman,  who,  though  a  coach 
passenger,  looked  so  like  a  gentleman  born, 
had  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  the  lady  in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  was  "  Wicountess 
Grannyson,"  and  the  fair  fugitive,  a  "  Lady 
Licia  Winniver,  whose  papa  had  great  estates 
summas  on  the  borders  of  Wales.^' 

General  Maxwell  was  greatly  shocked.  Not 
that  he  accorded  a  moment's  credence  to 
either  story;  but  it  grieved  him  to  find  the 
names  of  the  young  and  fair  thus  degraded 
in  the  mouths  of  persons  to  whom  they  should 
be  objects  of  deference.  To  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Robbs,  who,  from  her  recent 
residence  in  the  household  of  a  lord,  was 
giving  her  little  senate  laws  on  the  roof  of  the 
Dorking  coach  with  wonderful  effect,  was  an 
exercise  of  the  lungs  which  he  knew  would 
serve  no  purpose,  except  to  convey  into  them 
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a  considerable  portion  of  the  dust  they  were 
raising  on  the  road. 

On  being  set  down  at  Mr.  Windsor^s 
lodge,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  gate- 
woman,  accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  see 
the  General  arrive  in  his  neat  post-chariot 
with  his  prim  valet  in  the  rumble,  he  had  the 
regret  to  learn  that  the  invalid  had  passed  a 
restless  night,  and  that  the  apothecary  had  not 
quitted  the  house  since  his  departure.  There 
was  evidently  no  time  to  be  lost.  Yet,  on 
entering  the  house,  difi&culties  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves.  Sir  Henry  Windsor  was 
sitting  in  his  uncle's  room;  how  was  the 
General  to  get  him  out  for  cross-examination  ? 
He  had  almost  a  mind  to  interrogate  Mrs. 
Vere,  who  was  said  to  be  taking  half  an  hour's 
refreshment,  by  a  walk  in  the  shrubberies  ;  for 
he  had  reason  to  beheve  that  between  the 
best  of  brothers  and  most  affectionate  of  sis- 
ters, unlimited  confidence  existed.  But  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  the  General,  who  had 
often  had   occasion  to   regret  the   dissipated 
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habits  of  Emily^s  husband,  did  not  wish  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  the  extravagance  of  Mr. 
Vere,  by  apprizing  him  how  much  it  was  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  his  brother-in-law. 

Meanwhile,  his  approach  to  the  house  was 
fortunately  espied  by  Sir  Henry ;  and  finding 
the  sufferer  in  a  gentle  doze,  he  hurried  down, 
to  learn  the  motive  of  General  Maxwell's  un- 
expected return. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope?"  he  demanded, 
nodding  to  his  sister  to  leave  them  to- 
gether and  take  his  place  in  the  sick  room. 

^^  Nothing  so  much  amiss  as  what  I  have 
learned  since  my  arrival,  that  our  poor  friend 
is  not  likely  to  get  through  another  night," 
observed  the  General.  Then,  stopping  short, 
as  they  attained  a  secluded  grass  plot,  em- 
bedded in  the  shrubbery,  "  Harry,"  said  he, 
^'  you  have  not  been  frank  with  me  !  When 
was  I  so  severe  a  taskmaster  as  to  deserve  that 
you  should  conceal  from  me  the  disordered 
state  of  your  affairs  ?" 

"    My   dear    uncle  V    was   all    the    asto- 
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nished  Sir  Henry  could  utter  in  reply;  but 
the  vivid  flush  of  consciousness  which  over- 
spread his  face,  convinced  the  General,  with- 
out the  aid  of  words,  that  for  once,  rumour 
and  the  Dowager  had  spoken  truth. 

^^  I  was  in  hopes,^^  he  resumed,  "  that  the 
friendly  affection  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
between  us,  would  never  expose  me  to  so  great 
a  mortification,  as  that  of  learning  from  a  stran- 
ger your  having  been  betrayed  into  pursuits, 
and  suffered  from  the  consequences,  to  a 
degree  fatal  to  your  future  comfort.  I 
trusted,  my  dear  Harry,  that  though  sharing 
largely  in  the  follies,  you  were,  at  least,  free 
from  the  vices  of  fashionable  life.^^ 

"  And  so  I  am  V  cried  Sir  Henry,  warmly. 
"  1  don't  set  up  for  a  pattern  of  morahty ;  but 
no  one,  not  even  you,  my  dear  uncle,  has  a 
right  to  apply  such  a  word  as  vicious,  to  any 
action  of  mine.'' 

"  1  speak  strongly,  perhaps,''  said  the  Gene- 
ral, ''for  strongly  do  I  feel.     I  feel  as  your 
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father,  as  your  exemplary  mother  would  have 
done,  had  they  seen  the  fine  estates  of  their 
family  dissipated  on  the  turf  and  at  the  gam- 
ing-table 1^^ 

"  You  wrong  me,  you  wrong  me,  shame- 
fully ?'  cried  Sir  Henry,  withdrawing  his 
arm.  "  I  never  betted  more  than  a  five 
pound  note  in  my  life;  and  then,  only 
in  the  way  of  sociability,  in  a  party  where 
I  should  have  passed  for  a  snob  by  declin- 
ing/' 

"  A  five  pound  note !"  reiterated  the  General, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  To  what  extra- 
ordinary calls,  then,  am  I  to  attribute  the 
necessity  for  raising  money  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, on  your  Irish  and  Staffordshire  estates  ?" 

"  You  know  all,  then }"  demanded  Sir 
Henry,  with  a  crest-fallen  look. 

^'  And  yet,  to  persist  to  the  last  moment 
in  your  denials  \"  cried  General  Maxwell,  with 
great  indignation.  "  I  had  expected  different 
treatment  at  your  hands  !'^ 
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"  My  dear  uncle !  would  you  have  had  me 
mortify  poor  Emily,  by  unnecessarily  divulging 
her  misfortunes  ?'^  pleaded  Sir  Henry.  "  I 
knew,  that  if  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
I  had  engaged  myself  for  Vere,  you  would, 
in  the  first  place,  blame  me  severely;  in 
the  second,  wish,  perhaps,  to  assist  me 
beyond  your  convenience.  On  these  accounts 
only,  have  I  kept  the  secret  from  you.  The 
state  of  poor  Windsor's  health,  afforded  only 
too  sad  a  guarantee  that  my  income  would 
shortly  be  increased  far  beyond  my  watits  ;  so 
as  to  prevent  all  hesitation  on  my  part  in  pre- 
serving from  public  disgrace  the  husband  of 
my  dear  and  only  sister.  If  ever  anybody  had 
a  right  to  be  generous  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is 
I ;  and  believe  me,  I  am  fully  compensated  in 
Emily^s  restoration  to  happiness  and  her  place 
in  society;  and  my  sincere  conviction,  that 
Vere  has  profited  by  the  lesson,  and  considers 
my  claims  upon  his  future  steadiness  of  con- 
duct, too  serious  to  be  trifled  with.'' 
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"  I  must  see  Windsor  instantly!'^  was  all 
the  General  could  reply. 

"  Not  instantly,  for  he  is  asleep/'  replied 
Sir  Henry,  in  some  surprise.  "  You  shall  be 
admitted  to  him  the  moment  he  wakes.  But 
I  trust  in  heaven,  my  dear  Maxwell,  you 
are  not  going  to  embitter  his  last  hours  by 
breathing  a  syllable  to  him  of  your  disco- 
veries ?'' 

"  I  must — I  must  1"  cried  General  Maxwell, 
in  great  agitation.  "  I  have  been  guilty  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  Harry;  I  have  done  you 
the  most  cruel  injury  \" 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  cried  Sir 
Henry,  still  intercepting  the  General's  return 
to  the  house.  "  You,  who  are  so  wise  and 
prudent,  my  dear  uncle,  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, do  nothing  rashly.  At  all  events, 
I  cannot  have  the  poor  old  gentleman  tor- 
mented. He  has  been  worse  ever  since  the 
great  effort  of  signing  his  will.  I  told  you 
that,  as  he  had  always  promised  to  constitute 
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me  his  heir  and  I  had  done  nothing  to  alter 
his  determination,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
him  die  intestate  ;  when  the  distribution  of  the 
law  would  have  divided  everything  between 
Emily  and  me." 

^^  It  would    have  been  better,  indeed — far 

better  than  my  d d  intermeddling  P'  cried 

General  Maxwell.  ^^  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
He  must  revoke  the  will.  He  must  execute 
another.  He  must  facilitate  the  noble  sacri- 
fices you  have  made ^' 

"  He  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind  V'  per- 
sisted Sir  Henry  Windsor.  "  I  will  not  have 
the  poor  old  fellow  harassed  by  knowing  that 
he  goes  out  of  the  world,  leaving  the  happiness 
of  his  beloved  brother's  daughter  in  the  care 
of  a  spendthrift.  You  have  never  seen  me  po- 
sitive. Maxwell;  you  think  me  incapable  of 
firmness ;  but,  by  Jove  !  on  this  occasion,  you 
shall  find  me  too  much  for  you." 

^'  My  dearest  Harry,  this  is  downright  mad- 
ness !'^  cried  General  Maxwell,  struggling  with 
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him.  "  I  tell  you  plainly  that  at  my  sugges- 
tion, in  the  belief  that  you  had  more  money 
than  you  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  Emily 
scarcely  enough  to  maintain  her,  my  poor 
friend  has  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to 
the  Veres. ^^ 

Sir  Henry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It 
can't  be  helped  1"  said  he.  "  After  all,  the 
Veres  have  a  family.  They  want  it  more  than 
I  do.'' 

"  It  can  be  helped  !"  cried  the  General. 
"  The  mischief  is  of  my  doing ;  and " 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
footman,  breathless  and  without  his  hat,  re- 
quiring Sir  Henry's  presence  instantly  at  the 
house.  "  Mr.  Windsor  is  worse,  Sir,  my  poor 
master  is  breathing  his  last !"  and  the  man, 
hurried  back  without  pausing  for  them  to  pre- 
cede him. 

The  General  and  his  young  friend  hastened 
on  in  agitated  silence.  They  perceived,  as 
they  crossed  the  lawn,  that  the  windows  of  the 
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sick  room  were  thrown  wide  open.  At  one  of 
them^  Mrs.  Vere  appeared^  for  a  moment, 
beckoning  them  on  with  frantic  gestures. 

But  a  mightier  power  had  willed  that  the 
last  looks  of  the  dying  man  should  not  rest 
upon  the  countenances  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 
Eagerly  as  they  hurried  up  stairs,  they  arrived 
too  late. 

At  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  death  stood 
the  faithful  servant  of  Mr.  Windsor.  The  tears 
fell,  unregarded,  down  his  aged  cheeks,  as 
with  a  faltering  voice,  he  informed  them  that 
"  All  was  over  V' 
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CHAPTER    V. 

How  large  a  portion  of  charity  is  sent  out  of  the  world 
by  distant  hints — nodded  away,  and  cruelly  winked  into 
suspicion,  by  the  envy  of  those  who  are  past  all  temptation 
themselves.  How  often  does  the  reputation  of  a  helpless 
creature  bleed  by  a  report — which  the  party  who  is  at  the 
pains  to  propagate  it,  beholds  with  so  much  pity  and  fellow- 
feeling,  that  "  she  is  heartily  sorry  for  it — hopes  in  God  it 
may  not  be  true  ;"  however,  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  wittily 
observes,  she  is  resolved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give  the  report 
her  pass,  that  at  least  it  may  have  fair  play  to  take  its 
fortune  in  the  world,  to  be  believed  or  not,  according  to  the 
charity  of  those  into  whose  hands  it  shall  happen  to  fall. 

STERNE. 

According  to  the  mutual  determination  of 
Lady  Mary  Langley  and  her  husband,  Lord 
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Chichester  was  no  longer  admitted  uninvited 
to  Eaton  Square,  as  one  of  the  family.  It 
cost  the  old  member  a  pang  to  act  ungraciously 
towards  his  promising  disciple.  Morison  Lang- 
ley  had  so  true  a  regard  for  his  young  friend, 
that  he  could  have  better  spared  an  older  man. 
But  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  propriety  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  distance  between  his  family 
and  Lord  Delmaine's  son,  as  would  silence  all 
unhandsome  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
chester family. 

It  was  unreasonable  enough  that  Lady  Mary, 
who  had  been  rendered  so  uneasy  by  the  care- 
worn looks  of  her  darling  Cecilia,  should  be 
almost  as  ill  satisfied  with  the  smiles  that  had 
begun  to  brighten  her  face.  Lord  Chichester  was 
virtually  exiled  from  the  house,  yet  Miss  Lang- 
ley  appeared  in  the  highest  health  and  spirits. 
That  her  tranquillity  of  mind  arose  from  secret 
conviction  of  Chichester^s  attachment,  and 
that,  let  the  two  families  do  what  they  might, 
their  loves  would  terminate  happily,  her  mother 
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nothing  doubted.  She  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  purity  of  Cecilia's  character  and  stability 
of  her  attachments,  to  do  her  the  injustice  of 
believing  that  she  would  give  and  take  away 
her  heart,  like  a  thing  of  no  value ;  and  though 
Lady  Mehora  and  the  Dowager  were  con- 
stantly informing  the  anxious  mother,  that  the 
fashionable  world  was  in  expectation  of  the 
declaration  of  an  approaching  marriage  between 
Miss  Langley  and  Mr.  Harvey  d'Ewes,  Lady 
Mary  saw  that  Cecilia  accepted  the  attentions 
of  the  most  intimate  of  her  brother's  friends, 
only  to  avoid  having  it  noticed  how  large  a 
space  was  left  by  her  side,  by  the  absence  of 
her  cousin. 

A  hint  given  by  the  anxious  mother  to  her 
son,  on  these  points,  rendered  Augustus  Lang- 
ley  doubly  attentive  in  his  devotion  to  his 
sister.  Apprehensive  that  she  might  miss  the 
assiduities  with  which,  throughout  the  season, 
she  had  been  followed  by  Lord  Chichester,  and 
Morison  Langley's  time  being  now  too  much 
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engaged  at  the  House^  to  admit  of  insuring  to 
his  daughter  her  daily  ride,  Augustus  was 
ready  at  the  door  every  day  at  half  past  five, 
as  regularly  as  the  horses  and  groom.  Unless 
when  attended  by  her  father.  Miss  Langley 
never  made  her  appearance  in  the  park ;  but 
they  proceeded  either  across  the  bridges  to 
Wimbledon  or  Richmond,  or  by  the  Glouces- 
ter Road  and  Brook  Green  to  Acton  and 
Ealing. 

Augustus  had  been  perfectly  prepared  for 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  his  sister  and 
her  cousin.  It  was  the  expectation  of  it,  in- 
deed, which  originally  caused  those  disparaging 
remarks  by  which  his  sister  had  been  so  much 
offended.  Lord  Delmaine,  too  much  in  awe 
of  Morison  Langley  to  venture  to  him  a  warn- 
ing hint  concerning  his  projects  for  his  son,  had 
taken  an  opportunity,  soon  after  Augustus's 
leaving  college,  to  mention  that  an  alliance  was 
in  agitation  for  Chichester,  highly  flattering 
to  the  expectations   of  his  family,  in  a  tane 
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which  the  high-spirited  young  man  perfectly 
understood  to  be  a  warning  oif  the  premises 
for  Miss  Langley.  All  his  influence  had  con- 
sequently been  exerted  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  to  lessen  their  intimacy  with  his  cousin ; 
and,  as  in  most  instances  of  the  kind,  his  in- 
terference was  precisely  the  means  of  fixing 
Cecilia's  thoughts  perpetually  upon  the  object 
of  her  brother^s  injustice. 

Augustus  was  too  kind-hearted,  however,  to 
remember  more,  than  that  his  sister's  peace  of 
mind  was  in  danger,  now  that  his  forebodings 
were  fulfilled.  ,  Too  young  to  have  much  faith 
in  the  permanency  of  woman^s  affections,  he 
doubted  not  that  absence,  diversion,  and  his 
own  efforts  to  distract  her  thoughts  to  other 
subjects,  would  suffice  to  obliterate  the  impres- 
sion. But  he  saw  that  no  time  must  be  lost. 
He  recognized  more  fully  than  ever  the  im- 
possibility of  a  favourable  termination  to  her 
attachment.  In  the  first  place,  Lord  Delmaine 
had  apprized  him,  (the  very  day  following  the 
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scene  at  the  Roehampton  archery-meeting), 
that  he  hoped  before  the  close  of  the  season, 
to  claim  his  congratulations  upon  the  marriage 
of  his  cousin ;  and  in  the  next,  his  own  obser- 
vations led  him  to  conclude  that  Chichester's 
regard  for  Ceciha  was  purely  that  of  old  play- 
fellowship  ;  since  his  object  in  frequenting 
Lady  Gransden^s  house,  with  such  unintermit- 
ting  assiduity,  was  evidently  to  recommend 
himself  to  Lady  Ahcia  de  Wendover. 

For  poor  Augustus,  once  so  true  and  inge- 
nuous, felt  that  upon  this  point  he  stood  ac- 
countant for  quite  as  great  a  sin.  He  knew,  that 
for  many  weeks  past,  the  closeness  of  his  own 
attendance  upon  the  Viscountess  had  no 
other  view  than  the  enjoyment  of  Lady  Alicia^s 
society.  He  had  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Gransdens  in  the  first  instance,  convinced 
that  the  friend  whom  Chichester  found  so 
deser^-ing  his  regard,  and  the  woman  whom 
Chichester  thought  so  worthy  his  attentions, 
must  be  charming  people.      But  failing  the 
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association  of  schoolboy  friendship,  such  as 
united  his  cousin  and  the  Viscount,  and  still 
more,  failing  the  attentions  shown  by  the  Vis- 
countess to  her  husband's  earliest  friend, 
Augustus  experienced  less  charm  in  their 
society  than  he  had  anticipated.  To  him,  they 
were  nothing  more  than  a  pretty  woman  and 
good-natured  man  ;  and  he  would  soon  have 
grown  tired  of  his  attendance,  but  that  almost 
instantly  upon  its  commencement,  Lady  Micia 
de  Wendover,  with  her  father^s  sanction,  had 
commenced  her  intimacy  with  Lady  Gransden. 
Little  suspecting  that  Lord  Grandison,  on 
his  daughter's  hint  that  she  was  the  means  of 
exiling  Augustus  Langley  from  his  mother's 
opera-box  and  circle,  had  complied  with  his 
proposal  to  the  chaperonage  of  the  unencum- 
bered Viscountess,  precisely  because  he  saw 
that,  at  Lady  Gransden's,  young  Langley  and 
Alicia  would  meet  upon  neutral  ground  without 
being  forced  upon  each  other's  acquaintance — 
Augustus   felt   convinced   that   the   Earl    for- 
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warded  the  intimacy,  because  it  favoured  the 
mutual  projects  of  himself  and  the  Delmaines 
for  the  union  of  their  children  and  estates. 

It  was  somewhat  hard  that  his  own  and  his 
sister's  aifections  should  be  thwarted  by  the 
eligibiUty  of  a  marriage  between  the  several 
objects  of  their  predilection  1  He  could  not 
help  fancying  that,  but  for  the  fatal  propinquity 
between  Lord  Delmaine's  family-mansion  and 
the  Wilsmere  Woodlands,  Chichester  would 
be  happier  with  his  sister,  and  Lady  Alicia 
wath  himself,  than  by  accomplishing  the  views 
of  their  respective  families.  Reared  under  the 
wing  of  a  father  devoted  to  public  life,  Cecilia 
was  better  prepared  to  enter  into  the  political 
ambitions  of  her  cousin.  Their  local  predilec- 
tions were  the  same,  as  well  as  their  family 
instincts ; — while  on  Lady  Alicia,  Lord  Chi- 
chester's elegant  scholarship  and  enlightened 
patriotism  were  completely  thrown  away. 

Between  himself  and  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Lord  Grandison,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
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considerable  sympathy  of  tastes.  Both  were 
enthusiasts;  both  were  passionately  fond  of 
music^  and  accomplished  musicians.  Augustus, 
full  of  the  romantic  feelings  of  two  and  twenty, 
delighted  in  the  idea  of  a  wife  educated  in  al- 
most conventual  seclusion,  who  would  derive 
her  ideas  of  life  and  manners  from  impressions 
received  in  common  with  himself;  with  whom 
he  could  enjoy  his  first  tour  on  the  continent; 
then  return  home  to  a  happy  anchorage  in 
domestic  England,  to  the  discharge  of  public 
duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  private  leisure. 
Of  such  a  vision  of  connubial  happiness.  Lady 
Alicia  was,  indeed,  an  enchanting  heroine  ;  and 
though  the  expectations  he  attributed  to  her 
father  forbade  all  hope  of  its  realization — 
though  Lord  Delmaine,  on  all  occasions,  failed 
not  to  insinuate  that  matters  were  in  the  hap- 
piest train  for  her  marriage  at  no  distant  period 
-with  his  son — Augustus  thought  there  could 
be  no  Clime  in  basking,  in  the  interim,  in  the 
smiles  of  that  sunniest  and  loveliest  of  human 
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faces,  and  hurrying,  morning  after  morning, 
to  Lady  Gransden's,  to  take  his  part  in  the 
little  family  concert.  Though  forbidden  to 
entertain  hopes  of  a  nearer  union,  he  might  be 
.allowed  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Lady 
Ahcia^s  masterly  performances  on  the  harp. 
In  Grosvenor  Street  all  was  harmony.  The 
Viscountess  was  almost  as  fond  of  music  as 
themselves ;  and  of  late,  they  had  been  at- 
tempting terzettos  and  glees  in  addition  to 
their  instrumental  trios. 

The  sudden  breaking  up  of  these  parties,  in 
consequence  of  Lady  Gransden^s  illness,  was 
a  grievous  disappointment  to  at  least  two  of 
these  persevering  dilettanti.  Though  Alicia's 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  her  dear  Johnny 
Chichester's  favourite  nephew  had  been  sadly 
embittered  by  the  hint  with  which  she  was 
obligingly  favoured  by  Mrs.  Crouch,  that  it 
was  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  fine  young  man,  an  only 
son,  and  the  object  of  such  high  family  expec- 
tations as  Augustus  Langley,  throwing  himself 
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away  by  a  scarcely  disguised  passion  for  a 
married  woman,  merely  because  his  cousin 
Lord  Chichester  had  chosen  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself  in  the  same  quarter — and  wiUing  to 
render  every  thing  and  every  body  a  screen  to 
his  lawless  passion  for  Lady  Gransden ;  still 
she  found  it  difficult  to  renounce  the  daily 
meetings  which  had  been  of  late  the  source 
of  such  anxious  thoughts,  such  painful  plea- 
sure. 

Sincerely  attached  to  the  kind,  obliging,  af- 
fectionate Laura,  she  would  gladly  have  devoted 
her  whole  time  to  the  sick  room  ;  but  for  the 
strict  orders  of  the  medical  men  that,  in  Lady 
Gransden's  state  of  mind,  she  should  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  with  scarcely  even  her  hus- 
band and  father  admitted  to  converse  with 
her.  But  in  addition  to  Lady  Alicia's  mor- 
tification at  losing  the  company  of  her 
cheerful  considerate  friends,  it  was  no  small 
source  of  regret  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
trios — no  more  glees — no  more  riding-excur- 
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sions — no  more  water-parties  ;  and  that  all  she 
was  likely  to  see,  for  some  time  to  come,  of 
the  only  young  man  whose  society  was  agreeable 
to  her,  was  an  occasional  glimpse  in  a  ball- 
room, where  scruples  of  delicacy  prevented 
his  requesting  her  hand  in  the  dance. 

While  Augustus,  therefore,  was  devoting 
his  time  to  the  solace  of  his  sister,  poor  Lady 
Alicia,  debarred  the  daily  enjoyment  of  his 
agreeable  conversation,  his  unconscious  devo- 
tion, his  unintended  glances  of  passionate  ad- 
miration, began  more  than  ever  to  excite  the 
uneasiness  of  WalUs  and  Mrs.  Bennet,  and 
threatened,  by  her  continual  want  of  appetite, 
to  require  the  reduction  of  a  third  inch  in 
the  waist  of  her  riding-habit  and  pelisses. 
Though  the  pink  draughts  were  removed  every 
morning  by  the  housemaid  from  her  dressing- 
room,  in  their  unopened  little  triangular  white 
paper  parcels,  neatly  sealed  at  either  end,  as 
sent  from  Savory  and  Moore^s,  it  was  quite 
clear,  that  if  the  lovely  invalid  threw  physic  to 
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the  dogs  as  unavailable  to  the  removal  of  her 
languor,  some  more  efficient  remedy  was  be- 
coming highly  desirable.  Even  Johnny  Chi- 
chester, even  Lord  Grandison,  were  beginning 
to  notice  that  the  elasticity  of  Ahcia's  move- 
ments was  gone ;  and  that  the  lustre  of  her 
countenance  had  lost  a  particle  of  its  bril- 
liancy. 

At  this  crisis,  Lady  Medwyn,  perceiving, 
that  in  consequence  of  Lady  Gransden^s  in- 
disposition. Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  ap- 
peared in  public  with  a  depressed  countenance, 
escorted  only  by  her  father,  unguarded  by  the 
chaperonage  of  her  female  friend  or  her  female 
friend's  cavaliere  servente,  Lord  Chichester — 
suggested  to  Prince  Massimo  Mazzini,  that  now 
or  never  was  his  golden  moment  with  the  heiress ! 

"There  is  no  one  making  up  just  now  to 
Lady  Alicia,^^  said  she.  "  The  poor  child  looks 
mbped  to  death,  and  just  in  the  humour  to  be 
wooed  and  won.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  my 
dear  Prince,  in  your  matrimonial  projects,  now 
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is  your  time !  Forward,  and  make  yourself 
agreeable !" 

"  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  the  art  of  makinsr  oneself  asireeable 
to  a  young  girl  of  Lady  Alicia^s  age/'  said  the 
Neapohtan  dandy,  drawing  his  fingers  languidly 
through  his  raA^en  locks.  "  In  merely  address- 
ing her,  I  feel  guilty  of  a  breach  of  decorum. 
And  of  what  can  I  talk  to  the  poor  child  ? — 
Her  bouquet  ? — her  canary-bird  ? — the  paces 
of  her  mare }'' 

"  Our  English  girls,  if  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  taking  part  in  mixed  conversation, 
are  prepared  by  education  for  the  hazard,^' 
replied  Lady  Medwyn.  "  There  are  few 
subjects  on  which  you  could  talk  to  an  ac- 
complished young  man  of  one  and  twenty 
in  foreign  society,  on  which  you  may  not  ven- 
ture to  engage  any  English  girl  you  meet  in 
the  world.'' 

"A  few,  I  hope,'^  retorted  Massimo,  with 
one   of  his  sauciest  smiles.     '^  Since   I  medi- 
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tate  making  la  belle  Alix,  Princess  Mazzini, 
I  am  inclined  to  trust  it  would  not  be  quite 
permissible  to  entertain  her  with  the  conver- 
sation suitable  to  a  dejeuner  de  jeunes  gens 
chez  Tortoni." 

''  Now,  you  are  wilfully  misunderstanding 
me  V'  cried  Lady  Medwyn.  "  I  mean  only 
that  you  may  talk  to  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendo- 
ver  precisely  as  you  would  talk  to  me.^^ 

Prince  Massimo  was  too  guarded  to  say 
again,  "  I  trust  not  ?'  but  merely  returned  to 
the  charge  by  observing — "  It  is  probably  a  sin 
of  ignorance  or  stupidity  on  my  part ;  but  I 
must  honestly  admit  that,  owing  to  the  force 
of  early  habit,  I  never  look  upon  the  flirtations 
in  your  English  ball-rooms,  without  the  same 
breath-suspending  wonder  with  which  I  look 
upon  a  conjuror  at  a  fair,  capering  among  eggs. 
Consider,  for  a  moment,  that  among  us,  it  is 
sacTilege  to  engage  an  unmarried  damsel  in 
conversation.'^ 

*^  And  that  with  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  course. 
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Unless  you  pay  your  court  to  Lady  Alicia, 
how  is  she  to  know  that  you  entertain  preten- 
sions to  her  hand  ?  Were  you  to  walk  into 
Lord  Grandison's  library  to  tender  your  pro- 
posals, or  write  him  a  letter  to  the  same  effect, 
without  having  previously  attempted  to  make 
yourself  acceptable  to  his  daughter,  it  would  be 
considered  here  as  cavalier  and  preposterous 
a  proceeding,  as  on  the  continent  to  begin 
with  addressing  the  young  lady  instead  of  her 
parents.  Trust  to  my  experience,  my  dear 
Prince.  Devote  your  time  and  attention  to 
the  heiress.  Be  not  afraid  of  over-prodigality 
in  your  petits  soins.  We  have  a  proverb  in 
England  that  '  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady;^  so  take  courage,  and  win  the  day.  1 
have  promised  the  Hilsbys  you  shall  marry  an 
heiress  ;  and  demmee  you  shall !'' 

Lady  Medwyn^s  assertion  was  uttered  in 
mincing  French,  by  which,  perhaps,  its  coarse- 
ness  was  modified  to  her    ear  ;    but  even  in 

g3 
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English,  the  clique  to  which  she  belonged,  do 
not  always  hesitate  to  carry  their  sportswoman- 
ship  so  far  as  an  oath. 

Her  encouragement  to  the  Prince,  mean- 
while,  w^hether  said  or  sworn,  had  all  the  effect 
intended.  From  that  day,  Massimo's  atten- 
tions to  Lady  Alicia  were  unintermitting.  He 
devoted  himself  to  her  as  in  his  own  country 
he  would  have  done  to  some  married  woman, 
watching  the  direction  of  her  eye  to  aiiticipate 
her  wishes,  flying  on  the  merest  hint  to  pro- 
cure her  carriage,  her  shawl,  the  book,  flower, 
or  print  she  wished  to  see.  He  ransacked  the 
stores  of  all  the  foreign  music  sellers  in  London 
to  procure  various  chef-d'ceuvres  only  known 
to  her  by  name.  He  was  in  short  as  humbly 
subservient,  as  Augustus  Langley  was  cool 
and  independent. 

Lord  Grandison  looked  on,  amused  by  the 
comedy  playing  before  his  eyes.  Though  the 
NeapoUtan  Prince    was  strikingly   handsome. 
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and  according  to  the  fiat  of  such  eminent  con- 
noisseurs as  Lady  Medwyn  and  the  Hilsbys, 
as  agreeable  as  he  was  good  looking,  the  con- 
fiding father  entertained  no  apprehension  that 
the  girl  who  had  begun  life  with  distinguishing 
the  gentle  gentlemanly  Augustus  Langley, 
would  end  with  transferring  her  afiiections  to 
a  young  foreigner  always  either  in  tearing 
spirits,  or  ^'  as  sad  as  night  only  for  wanton- 
ness ;'^  a  hero  of  the  romantic  school,  all  sighs 
and  mustachios,  yet  avowedly  come  to  England 
to  patch  up  his  fortunes  by  marrying  an  heiress ! 
Lord  Grandison  saw  that  Prince  Massimo 
suited  Ahcia  as  a  partner  and  companion, 
because  he  was  contented  to  accept  the  honour 
of  her  notice  on  any  terms  upon  which  she 
chose  to  accord  it;  but  as  he  also  noticed 
that  young  Langley,  whose  reserve,  he  at- 
tributed to  indifference,  seemed  piqued  by 
her  civility  to  her  new  admirer,  he  did  not 
interfere  with  her  arrangements.  He  even 
invited  Prince  Massimo  to  one  of  his  splendid 
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dinner  parties  in  Park  Lane ;  and  expressed  his 
approbation^  when  Lady  AUcia,  who  was  about 
to  take  a  part  in  one  of  the  fancy  quadrilles  in 
a  bal  costume,  selected  the  Neapolitan  Prince 
as  her  cavalier.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
name  Mr.  Langley ;  for  when  the  f§te  in  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  his  presence,  he  had 
spoken  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  those 
who  were  weak  enough  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  the  costly  costume  requisite  to  figure  in 
one  of  the  fancy  quadrilles. 

'^  It  is  the  most  unaccountable  thing/^  ob- 
served the  Dowager  to  Lady  Meliora,  (for  now 
that  Lady  Gransden^s  house  was  closed,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  wandering  further 
from  home  to  gather  poisons  for  their  scandal 
comb),  "  it  is  really  quite  inexplicable  how  a 
man  of  the  world  like  Lord  Grandison  should 
have  given  access  to  his  house  to  this  impudent 
foreigner,  this  Prince  Smashimo,  after  his  hav- 
ing behaved  so  shamefully  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Chichester  as  to   withdraw  his  addresses,   on 
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learning  that  she  had  only  fifteen  thousand 
pounds/' 

"  In  my  opinion,  his  conduct  is  compre- 
hensible enough/'  rephed  Lady  Meliora.  "  After 
the  shocking  event  that  has  taken  place — after 
a  positive  elopement,  for  though  Lady  Alicia 
may  have  been  only  absent  an  hour  or  two, 
it  is  certain  that  she  went  off  with  the  fellow, 
he  wisely  considers  that  a  marriage  with  an 
out  at  elbows  foreign  prince,  is  better  than  no 
marriage  at  all,  and  is  probably  waiting  for 
the  scandal  to  be  a  little  blown  over,  before 
the  match  is  declared/^ 

"  It  is  provoking  enough  that  1  dare  not 
make  a  single  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  your 
brother,^'  observed  the  Dowager  ;  for  on  my 
giving  him  only  a  remote  hint  of  what  had 
passed,  Johnny  flew  into  such  a  rage,  that  I 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  room,  before  he 
called  me  to  account  for  my  authority.  One 
never  likes  to  quote  from  the  housekeeper's 
room  ;  though  after  all,  unless   such  things  did 
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transpire  through  servants,  they  would  never 
transpire  at  all." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  wonderful  Prince 
Massimo,  (whose  name  you  seem  to  take  de- 
light in  disfiguring  hke  poor  dear  Mrs.  F— — , 
who  from  absence  of  mind  always  called  Prince 
Casimir  Potocki,  Prince  Corduroy.)  But  I  fancy 
he  only  frequents  balls  and  dinner  parties, 
where  we  are  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  him.'^ 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  enough  of  him,  I  sup- 
pose, when  he  is  son-in-law  to  Lord  Gran- 
dison  \'*  cried  the  Dowager.  "  What  an  in- 
famy it  is,  the  number  of  English  heiresses 
married  to  foreigners !  Johnny  declares  that 
it  may  be  taken  in  evidence  that  every  English- 
woman would  marry  a  foreigner  if  she  could, 
since  it  is  only  to  heiresses  foreigners  ever  con- 
descend to  make  proposals." 

"  One  can't  help  feeling  a  little  amused,'* 
resumed  Lady  Meliora,  stitching  away  at  her 
eternal  tapestry,  *^  at  the  idea  of  all  the  dis- 
appointments this   strange  marriage  will  pro- 
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duce.  In  the  first  place^  the  Delmaines,  who 
made  sure  of  Lady  Alicia  for  their  son,  though 
my  brother  assured  me,  from  the  first,  that 
Lord  Chichester  was  not  to  be  the  man.  In 
the  next.  Lady  Mary,  who  condescended  to  all 
sorts  of  shabbinesses,  in  order  to  secure  her 
for  Augustus.  Certainly,  the  girl  is  a  prodi- 
giously handsome  girl,  with  a  prodigiously 
handsome  fortune.  But  after  all  that  had 
transpired  concerning  her,  (though  Lady  Mary 
persists  that  the  whole  story  is  an  infamous 
fabrication),  I  should  think  both  families  might 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  escape  from 
such  a  daughter-in-law  1^^ 

Lady  Meliora  paused  for  a  reply;  and  paused 
so  long,  that  at  last  she  looked  up  from  her 
work,  and  perceived  that  the  Dowager,  instead 
of  attending  to  her,  was  gazing  eagerly  out  of 
the  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Lord 
Gransden^s  drawing-room. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  they  all  about  ?'^ 
muttered    the    Dowager.      "  Quite  a  cabinet 
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council^  I  declare  !  One^  two,  three,  four,  five 
gentlemen  assembled  together  !  God  bless  my 
soul !  if  they  should  be  drawing  out  the  deeds 
of  separation." 

"  More  likely  a  consultation  of  physicians,^' 
said  Lady  Meliora. 

"  No,  my  dear.  After  all  the  wonderful  talk 
about  her  sensibility,  Lady  Gransden  is  a  great 
deal  better.  She  was  up  yesterday,  and  came 
twice  to  the  window  while  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner.  No,  they  are  not  doctors  but  lawyers." 
Then,  after  having  recourse  to  her  glasses,  she 
added,  "  General  Maxwell  as  I  live — Lord 
Gransden — Mr.  Oakham — the  man  of  business 
who  accompanied  him  up  from  the  country, 
and  a  fifth  whose  back  is  turned  towards  me." 

"  Dr.  Lushington,  perhaps  ?" 

'^  No.  Men  so  high  in  the  profession  are 
only  consulted  through  a  solicitor.  But  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  in  deliberation  upon  some 
matter  of  business ;  for  Lord  Gransden  has 
brought   out   a   paper   from    his    desk,   which 
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General  Maxwell  is  examining.  No  doubt  one 
of  Lord  Chichester's  intercepted  letters,  for 
they  are  all  watching  the  General's  countenance 
in  anxious  attention  !  Ay^  ay^  he  is  putting  on 
his  spectacles,  and  has  brought  the  precious 
document  to  the  window.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  horrid  man  with  his  vegetable  cart,  bawl- 
ing '  green  bastings/  one  might  almost  hear 
what  they  said.  The  police  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  such  nuisances,  in  a  street  like  this. 
Who  buys  green  peas  at  the  door,  in  such  a 
place  as  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  ?^' 

"  They  all  seem  very  much  surprised,"  said 
Lady  Meliora  still  watching;  "  nay,  greatly 
shocked!  General  MaxweU  appears  to  be  reading 
the  letter  aloud.  I  wish  Lord  Chichester  could 
be  aware  of  the  numerous  audience  fixing  its 
attention  on  his  charming  composition  V 

'•  I  dare  say  he  would  not  care !  Depend  upon 
it,  my  dear,  the  eclat  of  the  thing  is  half  the 
charm  of  such  affairs  !  Well,  I  hope  Lord  Del- 
maine  will  be  equally  pleased  when  he  finds  an 
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award  against  his  son  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
damages.  Now-a-  days,  juries  are  pretty  severe 
in  such  matters ;  partioularly  when  the  deUn- 
quent  is  a  lord  and  a  member  of  parhament. 
They  love  to  be  the  means  of  inflicting  a  good 
dressing  upon  a  nobleman^  or  a  public  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  little  chance  of  get- 
ting your  kitchen  rebuilt  during  the  autumn/^ 
sneered  Lady  Meliora.  ^^  My  Lord  will  be  too 
much  out  of  pocket,  and  too  much  out  of 
humour.  I  wonder  who  this  gentleman  is  near 
the  window,  in  the  dark  frock,  to  whom  the 
man  of  business  has  been  talking  so  earnestly 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  ?^' 

"  Stay — he  is  turning  round  !  God  bless 
my  soul ! — Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? — Surely 
it  cannot  be — " 

"  Lord  Chichester  himself,  I  protest  V'  cried 
Lady  Meliora.  "  What  can  be  the  meaning 
of '  all  this  ? — If  it  were  a  case  of  collusion, 
surely  they  would  never  venture  to  have  so 
many    witnesses  ;     and    among   them,    Lady 
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Gransden's  own  father — a  man  said  to  be  so 
respectable  \" 

''I  never  was  more  completely  puzzled!" 
cried  the  Dowager.  "I  really  think  I — but 
just  see  ! — What  impertinence  ! — They  have 
caught  sight  of  tis,  and  are  actually  drawing 
down  the  bhnd!  Come  away  from  the  win 
dow,  my  dear.  I  would  not  have  had  them 
catch  us  on  the  look-out,  on  any  considera- 
tion !" 

"  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  to  see  worth 
the  trouble  of  rising  from  one^s  chair  ;  and  I 
only  looked,  Ma'am,  to  oblige  you,^'  said  Lady 
Meliora,  re-seating  herself  sulkily  to  her  carpet- 
work.  And  for  the  next  half  hour,  their  con- 
versation consisted  in  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, as  to  which  had  incited  the  other 
to  advance  beyond  their  usual  cachette  behind 
the  crimson  silk-curtains. 

The  investigation  upon  which  the  inquisitive 
ladies  had  condescended  to  play  the  spy,  re- 
garded them  more  nearly  than  they  suspected. 
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The  document  which  the  Dowager  had  de- 
cided to  be  an  intercepted  billet-doux  of  her 
great  grandson^  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  precious  letter  concocted  by  herself  and 
her  confederates  in  Harley  Street,  the  pre- 
ceding week,  which  Lord  Chichester  had 
rightly  pointed  out  as  one  of  their  surest  clues 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  conspirators 
against  Lady  Gransden^s  peace  and  reputation. 
Mr.  Oakham  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Chi- 
chester and  the  Viscount,  had  previously 
examined  it,  again  and  again,  without  attaining 
the  smallest  insight  into  its  meaning,  and 
thrown  it  by  as  a  hoax.  But  when  the  affair 
came  to  be  laid  before  General  Maxwell,  his 
first  care  was  to  request  a  sight  of  the  only 
tangible  evidence  of  the  malicious  reports  in 
circulation. 

"I  will  show  it  to  you,"  was  Lord  Grans- 
deii's  ready  reply ;  ''  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  us,  that  it  is  some  school- boy 
mystification — the    sort   of  hoax  we  used  to 
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subscribe  at  Eton  to  have  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  when  flush  of  pocket-money  after 
the  hoUdays.''' 

"  Surely  I  know  this  hand-  writing  ?' '  cried 
the  General,  the  moment  the  letter  was  placed 
in  his  hand.  "  I  have  seen  it  before  within 
these  ten  days  !  Let  me  consider  1 — Yes  ! 
It  is,  I  am  nearly  certain,  that  of  a  little  block- 
head who  pesters  us  to  death  on  the  Commit- 
tee at ^s,  with  letters  of  recommendation 

of  different  trades-people — a  Sir  Jacob  Ap- 
pleby. Are  you  aware,  Gransden,  of  ever 
having  given  offence  to  such  a  person }" 

'•  Appleby  ?  I  never  heard  the  name  in  my 
Ufe  V  repHed  the  Viscount. 

"  I  have  not  only  heard  the  name,  but  know 
the  man,^'  cried  Lord  Chichester.  "  We  all 
met  him  at  dinner  at  the  Dowager  Lady  Del- 
maine's  !  A  little  abortion  of  ugliness,  more 
hke  a  mandrake  than  a  human  being.^^ 

'^  Just  the  sort  of  creature  to  be  malicious,^' 
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cried  the   Squire.     "  But  what  can  my  poor 
Laura  have  possibly  done  to  offend  him  ?'^ 

"  And  how  is  the  letter  to  be  brought  home 
to  him  ?''  added  John  Evelyn. 

"  If  we  were  to  offer  a  considerable,  reward 
for  information  concerning  its  authorship  ?^' 
suggested  Lord  Gransden. 

"  Your  advertisements  would  serve  only  to 
excite  public  curiosity^  and  diffuse  the  scandal 
where  otherwise  it  would  have  remained  un- 
heard of/'  said  the  General.  ^'  Half  the  rage 
which  people  exhibit,  on  hearing  themselves 
unjustly  aspersed,  serves  to  double  the  amount 
of  their  injuries.  But  for  their  own  outcries, 
the  offence  would  pass  unheeded,  die  away, 
and  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, and  not  the  indignation  of  injured 
innocence,  .which  is  clamorous  for  atonement, 
A  really  guiltless  person  is  too  self- secure  to 
be  susceptible.'^ 
•    "Your   views,   my   dear    Maxwell,   exactly 
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ccincide  with  those  of  my  wife/'  said  Lord 
Gransden.  '^  Now  that  poor  Laura  finds 
herself  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  father, 
(that  of  her  husband,  thank  God,  she  never 
for  a  moment  forfeited),  she  is  desirous  that 
nothing  more  should  be  said  or  done  in  the 
matter.  The  harmlessness  of  her  life,  she 
says,  aiFords  the  best  refutation  to  these  scan- 
dalous reports  ;  whereas  her  feelings  would  be 
seriously  hurt,  were  she  to  ascertain  that  she 
possessed  a  viralent  enemy/' 

"  But  is  not  that  fact  already  proved  }" — 
cried  John  Evelyn.  *^  What  but  a  bitter  enemy 
could  have  been  at  the  pains  of  circulating 
those  detes'able  lies,  and  wTiting  this  abomina- 
ble letter  ?'' 

"  Laura  thinks  otherwise.  We  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  set  of  people  who,  in  the 
mere  festering  of  their  leisure,  put  forth  similar 
calumnies  concerning  people  against  whom  they 
entertain  no  personal  spite.  My  regard  for 
Chichester  forbids  me  to  expose  any  person 
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bearing  his  name ;  but  I  am  sure  he  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  inmates  of  this  bouse  are 
exposed  to  a  system  of  espionage  and  misre- 
presentation, which — " 

•'The  Dowager!'^  interrupted  Lord  Chi- 
chester, catching  his  idea.  "  You  really  think, 
my  dear  fellow,  this  train  has  been  deliberately 
laid  by  the  Dowager?'^ 

"  By  whom  else  ?  Lady  Seldon,  the  infor- 
mant of  my  brother-in-law,  is  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Mrs.  Crouch ;  Sir  Jacob 
Appleby,  to  whose  door  the  General  lays  the 
letter,  is  the  intended  husband  of  Mrs.  Crouch ; 
and  Mrs.  Crouch  is  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Dowager,  whom  we  just  now  caught  in  the 
fact  of  playing  the  inquisitor  upon  ourselves.^' 

"  I  will  go  over  to  her  this  moment,  and 
bring  the  business  to  an  issue  !"  cried  Lord 
Chichester,  seizing  his  hat. 

^  '^  No,  no  ! — It  is  neither  Laura's  wish  nor 
mine  to  expose  her,^'  cried  the  good-natured 
Lord   Gransden.     "  For  Johnny  Chichester's 
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and  the  Langleys^  sake,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  deal  upon  the  malicious  old  woman  the 
punishment  she  deserves.  I  won^t  swear, 
however,  that  I  shan^t  give  directions  to  Rainy 
to  dispose  of  the  lease  of  this  house  for  me, 
and  look  out  for  another  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  next  season ;  for,  upon  my  life, 
it  is  past  patience  to  submit  to  the  nuisance  of 
having  such  a  neighbour.  I  can^t  answer 
for  it,  that  some  day  or  other,  I  might  not  fly 
out,  and  punish  her  with  a  degree  of  severity,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  show  towards  a  woman  re- 
lated to  so  many  persons  who  are  dear  to  me.^^ 

"  You  are  too  good  a  fellow  for  this  wicked 
world.  Gran  !'^  said  Lord  Chichester,  warm]y« 
"  I  am  less  charitable,  and  could  almost  wish 
that  faggots  and  tar-barrels  were  not  exploded. 
In  my  opinion,  a  woman  ought  to  forfeit  her 
impunity  the  moment  she  renounces  the  tender 
mercies  of  her  sex.     But  where  is  Oakham  ?" 

"  Returned  to   the    side    of   his   daughter 

VOL.  III.  H 
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whom  he  can  scarcely  persuade  himself  to  quit, 
now  we  have  decided  to  remain  only  two 
days  longer  in  town/^  said  John  Evelyn. 
"  Our  visit  has  heen  an  unquiet  one  ;  but 
thank  God,  we  quit  London  with  lighter  hearts 
than  we  entered  it;  and  above  all,  thank  God 
that  Lady  Gransden^s  health  has  not  sustained 
material  injury.^' 

"  They  assure  me,  she  will  do  well  enough 
now,'^  cried  the  Viscount,  following  to  the 
door  the  General,  who  was  preparing  to  depart. 
*^  To-morrow,  she  is  to  dine  down  stairs  again. 
Could  you  not  manage  to  join  with  us,  my 
dear  Maxwell,  in  celebrating  her  convalescence 
previous  to  Oakham^s  departure  ?'^ 

General  Maxwell  replied  by  a  glance  at  his 
mourning  habit. 

"  In  my  family  perplexities,  I  had  actually 
forgotten  your  affliction  !"  said  the  good-na- 
tured Viscount.  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I 
have  so  often  looked  forward  to  old  Windsor^s 
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death,  as  likely  to  induce  my  friend  Harry  to 
settle  in  life  that — '' 

General  Maxwell  would  gladly  have  inter- 
rupted him,  but  could  not  utter  a  syllable. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  consider  the 
poor  old  gentleman^s  death  with  levity,'^ 
persisted  Gransden,  noticing  his  discomfi- 
ture. "  But  Laura  is  wild  to  have  my  friend 
Harry  propose  to  that  charming  girl.  Lady 
Mary  Langley's  daughter.  She  wants  a  Lady 
Windsor  next  door,  I  fancy,  as  a  counterba- 
lance to  a  Lady  Delmaine  opposite.'^ 

And  Tvhile  vainly  trying  to  detain  Lord 
Chichester  and  General  Maxwell,  for  a  few 
more  parting  vv^ords.  Lord  Gransden  little  sus- 
pected that,  wdth  ingenious  cruelty,  he  had 
driven  them  both  out  of  the  room,  by  selecting 
a  topic  of  conversation  the  least  agreeable  to 
them  in  the  world. 

The  real  motive  of  his  affected  gaiety  was 
to  conceal  his  indignation  against  the  calum- 
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niators  of  his  wife,  lest  his  friends  should 
interfere  with  his  projects  of  retribution  against 
that  offensive  fraction  of  humanity,  the  pet 
monster  of  the  AdmiraPs  widow. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Sting  him,  my  little  nefts !  I'll  give  you  instructions  ; 
ril  be  your  intelligencer  !  We  shall  sup  together  soon,  and 
then  i'faith  we'll  conspire. 

BEN    JOHNSON. 


Every  person  familiar  with  the  expedients 
to  which  our  stage  has  recourse  to  revive 
the  dormant  dramatic  taste  of  a  nation 
too  active  in  social  progression  to  be  easily- 
excited  by  theatrical  exhibitions,  must  be  fami- 
liar with  a  sort  of  false  vivacity,  called  by  the 
dramatists  stage  bustle,  in  which,  at  the  flattest 
point  of  a  play,  the  dramatis  personee  make  a 
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prodigious  fuss  about  nothing,  in  order  to  keep 
the  spectator  on  the  qui  vive  by  their  "  deadly 
liveliness/^ 

Now  there  is  a  moment  of  the  London  sea- 
son, when  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  get  up 
the  same  sort  of  factitious  animation;  and 
like  the  German  Baron  leaping  over  the  chairs 
in  his  solitary  attic,  '^  s'abbrennent  a  tevenir 
fifs,*'  Then  begin  the  picnics  and  water-par- 
ties, excursions  on  railways,  and  dinners  at 
Blackwall  or  Greenwich,  where  people  go  to 
eat  white  bait,  and  come  back  having  dined  on 
venison  and  turtle. 

The  fashion  of  the  season  in  question  ran  in 
favour  of  Lovegrove's  ;  and  people  drove  to 
Blackwall  in  dusty  weather,  through  the  most 
unsavoury  purlieus  of  London,  or  rowed 
thither  within  scent  of  black  mud,  and  sooty 
factories  if  possible  still  more  unfragrant,  in 
order  to  meet  the  same  people  whose  tedious- 
ness  wearied  them  in   town  ;    and  eat,  with 
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wondrous  note  of  preparation,  a  dinner  some- 
what inferior  to  their  accustomed  fare.  But 
then,  it  was  an  excuse  for  a  party  of  pleasure. 

All  the  world  was  trying  to  get  invited,  or  if 
not,  to  get,  unmYited,  to  a  dinner  given  in  this 
favoured  spot  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duchess  of  Woolwich,  Lady  Medwyn,  Lady 
Sophia  Ashford  and  their  set.  It  was  to  be 
the  crack  thing  of  the  season. — None  but 
"  charming  women,^'  and  "  delightful  creatures 
of  men,^'  were  to  be  of  the  party.  The 
Hilsbys,  who  were  just  arrived  from 
Naples,  having  paused  a  month  at  Paris  to 
take  in  fashions  and  tittle  tattle,  as  a  home- 
ward-bound Indiaman  touches  at  the  Cape  for 
bread  and  water,  were  the  lions  of  the  occasion. 
Every  body  was  as  enchanted  to  see  them^ 
because  they  had  been  ten  months  away,  as 
they  had  been  glad  to  see  them  depart,  ten 
months  before,  because  they  had  been  two 
months    visible  above   the   London  horizon  ; 
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and  the  fair  favourites  laughed  loud,  and  said 
smart  things  with  an  air  of  superiority,  as  if 
whirling  at  the  tail  of  a  couple  of  pair  of  post- 
horses  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
sufficed  to  elevate  them  in  consequence  above 
those  who  had  travelled  soberly  in  the  interim 
to  their  country  seats,  and  back  again.  The 
uninitiated  of  their  own  sex  watched  them 
v/ith  admiring  eyes,  in  hopes  to  steal  the  pattern 
of  a  canezou,  the  turn  of  a  curl,  or  the  phrase 
of  the  last  Parisian  affectation ;  and  thus  en- 
couraged, Mrs.  Hilsby  and  her  two  daughters 
had  some  excuse  to  fancy  themselves  ^  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form^  to  those 
whose  mere  reflection  is  an  honour  to  the  mir- 
ror. 

They  were  experienced  enough,  however,  in 
the  risings  and  fallings  of  the  variable  barome- 
ter of  fashion,  to  know  that  it  was  only  by  their 
own  exertions  they  could  render  permanent 
this    ephemeral    popularity.        During    their 
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reign  of  novelty,  accordingly,  when  all  the 
world  was  mad  "  to  get  the  Hilsbys,'^  to  hear 
their  new  music,  and  copy  their  new  preten- 
sions, they  sacrificed  their  momentary  great- 
ness upon  the  shrine  of  the  Duchess  of  Wool- 
wich ;  would  lend  nothing  and  teach  nothing 
till  its  gloss  had  been  worn  oif  by  Lady  Au- 
gusta and  Lady  Juliana  Ridley,  in  order  that, 
when  nothing  further  remained  to  be  lent  or 
taught,  her  Grace  and  her  Grace's  daughters 
might  support  them  in  their  turn.  The  system 
answered  perfectly.  They  were  smuggled  into 
the  jockey  set ; — invited  to  Woolwich  Manor, 
Medwyn  Place,  Ashford  Castle,  and  all  the 
other  gathering  places  of  the  tribe  ;  and  though 
some  people  were  impertinent  enough  to  call 
Mrs.  Hilsby  the  Duchess  of  Woolwich's  mou- 
choir  de  poche,  and  others  to  describe  Sophy 
and  Helen  Hilsby  as  the  soubrettes  of  Lady 
Juliana  and  her  sister,  their  manoeuvres 
insured  them  access  to  what  calls  itself  the 
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best  society,  whenever  they  allowed  themselves 
to  breathe  the  defashionizing  atmosphere  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  Lord  Chichester,  who  often  found  him- 
self bongre  malgre,  snapt  up  by  Mrs.  Madding- 
ton  or  Lady  Medwyn  and  included  in  their 
parties  of  pleasure,  the  Hilsbys  were  insupport- 
able. Their  bright  bold  glances,  their  saucy  bon 
mots,their  accomplishment  in  the  art  deparvemr, 
were  to  him  indicative  of  the  female  adventurer 
rather  than  of  the  English  gentlewoman.  As 
a  boy  on  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  had  suffered 
them  to  attach  him  to  their  train.  But  the 
amazement  he  had  seen  excited  by  their  equi- 
vocal appearance,  in  Italian  society,  and  the 
significant  smiles  with  which  their  freedom  of 
speech  was  noted  among  the  French,  soon 
rendered  him  alive  to  the  indecorum  of  to- 
lerating, in  decent  society,  a  tone  and  aspect 
characteristic  of  society  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription.    In  spite  of  their  high  fashion,  there- 
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fore,  in  spite  of  the  favour  of  tlie  Duchess  of 
"Woolwich,  and  the  flirtation  of  Claude  Har- 
tington  and  Hervey  d'Ewes,  he  adhered  to  his 
opinion  of  the  Hilsbys'  vulgarity,  and  kept 
them  as  far  as  possible  at  bay. 

On  the  present  occasion,  they  had  returned 
to  London  more  flighty  than  ever  in  their 
manners,  and  more  tranchant  in  their  tone. 
During  the  recent  carnival  at  Rome,  they  had 
been  objects  of  adoration  to  a  timid  Prince  of 
the  blood,  dispatched  upon  his  travels  by  his 
royal  father  for  the  express  purpose  of  rubbing 
off  his  shyness ;  and  though  the  operation  had 
been  accomplished  with  extraordinary  celerity 
during  his  intimacy  with  the  dashing  English 
belles,  it  was  not  apparent  that  any  portion  of 
it  had  adhered  to  themselves.  The  Hilsbys 
were  bolder  and  more  brilliant  than  ever  ;  and 
Lord  Chichester,  when  they  rushed  up  to  seize 
him  by  the  hand  in  the  hall  at  Lovegrove's, 
could  not  help  wondering  where  their  eff'orts 
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to  be  charming  were  to  stop  ; — how  much 
more  they  intended  to  show  of  their  teeth  and 
shoulders — or  how  vivid  was  to  become  their 
bloom  or  their  vivacity.  He  was  afraid  his 
quondam  friends  were  going  a  little  too 
far. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,  my  dear 
Lord  Chichester/'  cried  Helen  Hilsby,  attach- 
ing herself  to  his  side,  while  her  sister  Sophy 
continued  to  flirt  with  Claude  Hartington, 
"  We  expected  to  find  you  wearing  a  willow 
garland  as  long  as  Opheha's  !'^ 

"  You  did  me  much  honour  in  expecting  to 
find  me  any  thing/'  said  Lord  Chichester, 
whose  object  in  joining  the  white-bait  dinner 
was  to  cross-question  Lady  Medwyn  on  the 
Gransden  chapter,  and  who  was  consequently 
eager  to  shake  oif  the  bold  girl  who  had  fas- 
tened on  his  arm.  "  But  I  am  quite  uncon- 
scious why  you  should  suppose  me  in  such 
deep  despair  ?"     And  he  fully  prepared  him- 
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self  to  hear  some  of  those  allusions  to  Lady 
Gransden,  whicb^  during  the  last  few  days,  had 
so  deeply  pained  him^  and  which  the  audacity 
of  the  Miss  Hilsbys  well  qualified  them  to 
hazard. 

^'  Oh  !  no  doubt  you  will  easily  get  over  it  ?' 
cried  la  belle  Helene,  fixing  upon  him  the  black 
eyes  glowing  Hke  charcoal,  which  formed  the 
remarkable  feature  of  her  once  handsome  face. 
'•  I  dare  say  you  have  other  strings  to  your 
bow.  Only,  to  be  sure,  an  heiress  is  not  une 
femme  comme  une  autre  !  So  long  as  it  is  a 
question  of  black,  brown,  or  fair,  a  man  con- 
soles himself  for  having  his  belle  snatched  out 
of  his  arms.  But  when  he  loses  the  estate 
that  dovetailed  so  nicely  into  his  own,  (as  I 
hear  Lord  Delmaine  goes  about  complaining 
in  all  directions),  or  when  he  is  supplanted  in 
ten  thousand  a  year — avouez  que  cela  passe  la 
permission  /" 

"  It  exceeds  every  thing  !"  replied  Lord 
Chichester,  with  a  forced  laugh,  smarting  the 
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more  under  such  an  attack,  from  its  having 
Hervey  d^Ewes  for  one  of  its  auditors.  "  The 
only  surprising  circumstance  is,  that  so  cruel 
an  injury  should  have  been  inflicted  on  me,  and 
/  remain  unconscious  !^' 

''  Come,  come  ! — Do  you  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  that  Massimo  Mazzini  has  cut  you 
out  with  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  ?" 

^'  Prince  Massimo  may  have  cut  in,  in  that 
quarter;  but  as  to  cutting  out  a  man  who — " 

"  Why  I  myself  overheard — Lady  Medwyn  ! 
where  are  you  ?  Come  and  satisfy  this  incre- 
dulous young  man,  that  we  both  overheard 
Lord  Delmaine  grumbling  to  his  cousin.  Lady 
Mary  Langley,  last  night  at  the  Opera,  about 
Lord  Grandison's  folly  in  allowing  his  daughter 
to  be  seen  flirting,  night  after  night,  with  a 
nobody  knows  who  of  a  foreigner,  (whereas  a 
person  must  be  a  nobody  himself  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  house  of  Mazzini) !  and  whether, 
on  liady  Mary^s  observing  that  Lady  Alicia^s 
indiscretion   arose  solely  from  want  of  expe- 
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rience  in  the  forms  of  society,  for  that  she  was 
one  of  the  most  modest  timid  girls  in  London, 
your  father  did  not  add  '  So  Chichester  main- 
tains; and  I  am  convinced  that,  in  spite 
of  appearances,  their  mutual  attachment 
will  bring  about  the  marriage  so  anxiously 
desired  by  their  friends/  '' 

"  On  voit  bien  que  vous  avez  ecoute  aux 
•partes  / — as  Madame  DudefFand  said  to  Beau- 
marchais,^'  replied  Lord  Chichester.  "  Still, 
begging  your  pardon  and  my  father's,  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  mutual  attachment  exists, 
did  ever  or  lo'ill  ever  exist,  between  myself  and 
Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover ;  and  the  only  man 
J  shall  pity,  should  the  sequel  show  that  she 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  Mazzini's  handsome  face, 
will  be  her  father.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater 
affliction  for  a  man  of  Lord  Grandison^s  turn 
of  mind,  than  to  have  to  give  his  daughter  to 
a  foreigner.  Meanwhile,  hold  me,  I  entreat 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Hilsby,  exonerated  from  all 
faiblesse  for  heiresses  !  '^ 
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Helen  Hilsby^  who  was  as  little  as  possible 
of  an  heiress,  evidently  took  this  for  a  personal 
compliment.  But  turning  it  off  with  a  smile, 
she  remarked — "  If  Lord  Grandison  don't 
intend  Lady  Alicia  to  marry  Mazzini,  it  is 
certainly  an  extraordinary  thing  that  he  allows 
her  to  drive  home  in  his  carriage  from  balls — " 

"  Mazzini  and  I  occasionally  smoke  a  cigar 
together  on  our  way  home/'  interrupted  Lord 
Chichester,  "  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  for  the 
same  reason  which  prevented  the  town  of 
Etampes  from  firing  its  cannon  in  honour  of 
the  arrival  of  Henri  IV,  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible : — Etampes  had  no  cannon,  and  Mazzini 
has  no  carriage." 

^^  He  has  a  horse,  at  all  events,  from  which 
he  leans  on  the  pommel  of  Lady  AUcia's  saddle, 
as  they  ride  together,  day  after  day,  in  all  the 
unfrequented  by-ways  round  London."' 

"  Are  there  such  things  as  unfrequented 
by-ways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  }" 
inquired  Lord  Chichester,  with  a  smile. 
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"  Lady  Medwyn  will  inform  you  the  exact 
longitude  and  latitude  where  she  met  them, 
this  very  morning.  No  Lord  Grandison,  no 
chaperon,  nothing  but  the  loving  couple  and 
a  groom  ?'  And  whereas,  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. Lady  Medwyn  had  chosen  to  remain  deaf 
when  appealed  to,  Helen  raised  her  voice  to 
the  highest  pitch,  to  shout  across  the  young 
Marquis  of  Ridley — "  Dearest  Lady  Medwyn ! 
tell  us  precisely  where  it  was  you  met  our 
friend  Massimo  philandering  this  morning 
with  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  }" 

"  Once  for  all,  my  dear  Helen,'^  cried  Lady 
Medwyn,  fiercely,  "  I  must  beg  you  not  to 
quote  my  authority  h  tort  et  a  travers,  I  don't 
choose  to  be  made  a  text-book.  What  I  say 
unto  you,  I  don't  say  unto  all.  Therefore  no 
more  citations  V' 

'^  Your  Ladyship  will  have  some  cause  for 
dissatisfaction,  then,"  observed  Lord  Chiches- 
ter, drily,  "  with  a  little  gentleman  who  was 
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horse-whipped  last  night  by  liOrd  Gransden, 
after  giving  him,  in  Ueu  of  the  satisfaction  he 
vainly  demanded,  the  names  of  Lady  Medwyn 
and  two  or  three  others,  as  authority  for  a 
calumny  which  he  was  at  least  the  means  of 
framing  into  an  insult — a  certain  Sir  Jacob 
Appleby  !" 

'^Sir  Jacob  Appleby? — The  miserable  in- 
sect !  What  a  pity  that  Lord  Gransden  did 
not  exterminate  it  altogether/'  replied  Lady 
Medwyn,  with  unabashed  self-possession. 

"  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say  how  far 
my  friend  may  carry  his  vengeance  P'  observed 
Lord  Chichester,  indignant  at  the  sang-froid 
with  which  she  seemed  to  admit  her  participa- 
tion in  an  affair  so  abominable. 

^^  Vengeance  ?  Why  after  all.  Lady  Grans- 
den is  only  suffering  from  an  act  of  retribu- 
tion," cried  Lady  Medwyn.  "She  began  by 
scandalizing  her  neighbours,  and  her  neigh- 
bours have  ended  with  scandalizing  her ;  and 
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if  she  will  have  foreign  adventurers  shut  up  in 
her  house  to  thrum  duets  with^  she  must  take 
the  consequence.'^ 

"  The  only  foreigner  admitted  within  my 
friend  Gransden^s  doors/^  rephed  Chichester, 
firmly,  "  has  been  your  Ladyship's  protege. 
Prince  Massimo  Mazzini,  whom  I  leave  you  to 
call  an  adventurer,  if  you  think  proper.  The 
fortunate  flute-player,  who  has  excited  so  much 
scandal  by  taking  a  part  in  the  trios  with  Lord 
Gransden's  wife  and  Lord  Grandison's  daugh- 
ter, was  my  cousin,  Augustus  Langley." 

"  Ah  !  you  see  poor  Mazzini  and  Lady 
Alicia  were  en  relation  at  Lady  Gransden's  1'' 
cried  Lady  Medwyn,  without  deigning  so  much 
as  to  notice  Lady  Gransden's  exculpation.  ^^  I 
always  wondered  where  their  intimacy  had  its 
rise.  The  source  of  une  grande  passion  is 
usually  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  a  great 
river;  and  there  have  been  as  many  accounts 
about  that  of  the  heiress  for  my  handsome 
Neapolitan,  as  about  the  rise  of  the  Niger.'^ 
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"/  have  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  any 
thing  I''  said  Lord  Chichester,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  and  dinner  being  at  that  moment 
announced,  the  parties  retreated  from  the  win- 
dow, whence  they  had  been  admiring  the 
lead-coloured  river,  delicately  relieved  by  the 
smoke  of  steam- boats  and  dust  of  colliers, 
(a  sort  of  Canaletto  smutched  in  Indian  inkj,  to 
a  table,  the  peculiarities  of  which  have  ren- 
dered it  the  theme  of  Quarterly  essay- 
ists, and  one  of  the  lions  of  fashionable 
London. 

"  We  thought  to  have  brought  Massimo 
here  with  us  to-day,'^  said  Lady  Medwyn, 
across  the  table  to  Sophy  Hilsby. 

"  He  told  us  he  had  been  here  already,"  with 
Lord  Ridley  and  a  party  of  men,^'  replied  the 
young  lady,  '*  and  seemed  mightily  disgusted. 
Foreigners,  you  know,  do  not  so  readily  swal- 
low things  as  we  do,  because  they  are  the 
fashion,  no — not  even  turtle-soup.  He  told 
us  he  had  been  taken  to  a  restaurant  where 
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people  ate  their  ragouts  with  a  spoon^  and 
attempted  to  render  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  digestible  by  miraculous  draughts 
of  patent  medicines,  under  the  name  of 
fish-sauces.  Among  the  numerous  odd  things 
which  compose  the  heau  ideal  of  English 
comfort,  you  know,  nothing  puzzles  a  foreigner 
more  than  a  cruet  stand  \  a  fish-sauce  stand ; 
what  is  it  you  call  the  machine  which  the 
French  call  Vhuilier  qui  a  fait  des  petit  s  V 

"They  are  waiting  to  know  whether  you 
will  take  some  of  the  ragout  which  is  eaten 
with  a  spoon,^'  said  Lord  Chichester,  hoping 
to  put  a  stop  to  her  garrulity. 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  My  conscience  is  not 
clear  enough  to  venture  on  a  night-mare 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

terrifies  me  as  much  as  it  did  King  Richard, 
or  Garrick  in  the  picture.^^ 

"  Some  bisque   d'ecrevisses,  then  V 
"  As  if  any  one  could  eat  crayfish  after  those  of  the 
Rhine!  I  amwaiting  for  white-bait,  which,  as  we 
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are  gathered  together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eating  it,  will  probably  be  omitted  by  particular 
desire  from  the  menu^  or  placed  on  the  side- 
table  by  the  decree  of  the  wiseacres  who  or- 
dered the  dinner/^ 

'^To  avoid  personalities,  /  am  the  wiseacre 
by  whom  dinner  was  ordered,"  observed 
Claude  Hartington,  who,  from  the  moment 
they  sat  down,  had  been  levelling  his  glass  at 
the  various  dishes  on  table,  as  if  doubting 
whether  they  were  worthy  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance.  "  But  we  have  held  a  commit- 
tee of  taste  upon  it  at  Crockford^s  every  day 
for  the  last  week.  We  wanted  the  Vicomte^s 
advice  ;  but  as  the  Duchess  did  not  choose  to 
ask  him  to  dine,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  asked 
about  the  dinner." 

"  A  committee  of  taste  ?"  cried  Lady  Med- 
wyn.  ^'  Then  depend  upon  it  the  thing  will 
be  a  failure.  The  only  committee  of  taste  I 
ever  heard  of  in  London,  is  the  one  that  de- 
cides   upon    its     improvements — the     public 
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buildings  and  that  sort  of  rubbish.  Look  at 
their  chefs-d^ceuvre  and  tremble,  good  people, 
for  your  hors-d' ceuvre  I" 

"  If  people  would  only  talk  a  little  less  in 
England  about  eating,  and  think  a  little  more,'^ 
observed  Hervey  d^Ewes,  into  whose  mouth 
good  things  were  less  apt  to  enter  than  to  issue 
forth  from  it,  "  we  should  do  better.  Gastro- 
nomy and  the  drama  are  just  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament in  England ;  plenty  of  clever  critics, 
but  no  original  genius.^' 

"  If  you  mean  that  we  have  no  cooks,^^  cried 
Claude  Hartington,  with  indignation,  "  I  can 
tell  you  there  has  been  nothing  that  de- 
serves to  be  called  eating  in  Paris  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  because  every  cook  of  reputation 
is  settled  in  London." 

"  I  see  nothing  more  to  boast  of  in  possess- 
ing a  good  French  cook,  than  a  Breguet 
watch,^'  replied  d'Ewes.  "  But  never  shall  I 
consider  the  English  a  gastronomic  nation,  tiU 
they  have  instituted  in  Paris  a  college  of  gas- 
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tronomy,  to  which  our  native  cooks  could  be 
sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  just 
as  the  French  despatch  to  their  academy  at 
Rome^  their  painters  and  sculptors.  There 
is  one  of  my  tenants'  sons,  of  whom 
the  father  is  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
abilities,  by  sending  him  as  a  sizar  to  Cam- 
bridge. Now  if  there  were  a  gastronomic 
college  in  existence,  I  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  As  a  curate  or  private  tutor,  (the 
object  of  his  classical  education)  the  poor  fel- 
low will  gain  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  whereas  a 
good  cook  would  be  sure  of  his  three  or  four 
hundred.^' 

"  There  is  certainly  a  fine  opening  in  En- 
gland for  artists  of  merit,'^  replied  Claude 
Hartington,  not  seeing  that  he  was  quizzed. 
"  Our  clubs  alone,  which  may  be  said  to  rival 
the  marmite  perp^tuelle,  afford  a  most  valuable 
school  of  art.^^ 

'^Like  walking  the  hospitals  to  a  young 
surgeon !      Fie  fie  !    your  imagination  wants 
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sweetening,  my  dear  fellow/^  cried  Hervey 
d'Ewes,  who,  unaware  of  the  motive  of  Lord 
Chichester's  evident  antipathy  to  him,  was 
always  in  forced  spirits  when  in  his  society. 
"The  clubs  are  the  ruin  of  the  English 
cuisine  !  Rochefoucault  wisely  observes,  that 
'  the  mind,  by  constantly  applying  itself 
to  trifles,  becomes  incapable  of  great  things. 
Don't  suspect  me  of  a  pun.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  chef  at  Crocky's 
condescends  to  either  trifles  or  custards ; 
but  that  the  cook  compelled  to  defile 
his  fingers  by  getting  up  cheap  and  nasty 
house-dinners,  will  never  rise  into  a  Ude  or  a 
Car^me.  The  cuisine  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale 
is  so  arranged  that  the  eUves  only  administer 
to  the  coffee-room;  while  all  the  genius  of  the 
establishment  is  reserved  for  the  diners  de 
commande.'* 

"  I  don't  believe  that  Borel,  with  his  ge- 
nius and  eUves  put  together,  ever  turned  out 
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a  better  dinner  than  this/^  cried  Lord  Ridley, 
the  dissolute  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Woolwich, 
who  fancied  himself  a  true  John  Bull  because 
he  liked  fox-hunting,  prize-fighting  and  a 
haunch  of  venison,  better  than  fencing  and 
entremets.  ^'  A  roast  or  a  broil  is  not  worth  a 
damn,  unless  from  a  seacoal  fire ;  and  as  to 
their  various  ways  of  spoiling  fish,  I  must  say 
I  think  the  Parisian  masked  dinners  almost  as 
great  a  failure  as  their  masked-balls.  There  is 
twice  as  much  fun  at  our  masquerades,  and 
twice  as  much  good  eating  on  the  table  before 
us.'' 

"  Every  man  to  his  taste,''  replied  Claude 
Hartington,  sending  away  his  truite  a  la  gene- 
voise,  in  silence,  but  with  elevated  eye-brows, 
as  if  he  had  narrowly  escaped  being  poisoned, 
but  scorned  to  complain.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
all  this  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  climate, 
the  constitution,  and  the  other  weighty 
boasts  of  Great   Britain.      But   let   those  be 
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forgiven  who  like  to  breathe  a  lighter  atmos- 
phere, to  enjoy  lighter  diet^  lighter  wines, 
lighter  recreations.     A  tout  pecM,  mis^ricorde^ 

"  I  never  heard  a  light  subject  more  heavily 
discussed,"  whispered  Hervey  d'Ewes  to  Lad)' 
Juliana  Ridley;  while  Hartington  sat  looking 
through  his  glass  at  the  opaque  cream  ices,  the 
substantial  almond  cakes,  and  the  woolly 
forced  peaches  and  nectarines  which  were 
now  placed  upon  the  table,  as  if  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  theory.  "  No  croque-en-bouche  ?" 
he  demanded,  looking  vainly  round  for  the 
expected  caramel — '^  no  sorbet  aux  roses  in  the 
month  of  July  ?" 

And  Lord  Chichester,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders at  the  dandy's  affectation,  made  up  his 
mind  to  escape  from  the  fastidious  party  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  when  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  Green-wich  in  the  admiralty  barge. 
Amid  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  charac-. 
teristic  of  an  hotel  dinner,  even  at  Lovegrove's, 
he  had   contrived   to   reflect  upon   what   had 
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fallen  from  Miss  Hilsby,  relative  to  the  con- 
versation held  between  his  father  and  Lady 
Mary  Langley.  Though  conscious  that  no 
great  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  Lady  Med- 
w^yn^s  assertions,  or  the  assertions  of  any  per- 
son capable  of  repeating  a  conversation  acci- 
dentally overheard,  he  could  not  help  fearing, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Lord  Delmaine's  pro- 
jects for  his  establishment  in  life,  that  some 
such  explanation  must  have  taken  place.  In 
that  case,  what  were  the  Langley s  thinking 
of  him  ?  What  must  be  the  feelings  towards 
him  of  the  noble-minded  Cecilia — she,  whose 
heart  was  on  her  lips — on  learning  that 
the  man  who  had  done  every  thing  to  engage 
her  affections  except  hazard  the  decisive  ques- 
tion of  '  will  you  be  my  wife,^  was  on  the  eve 
of  an  engagement  with  another  ? 

Lord  Chichester  had  not  been  insensible  to 
the  change  in  M orison  Langley^s  cordial  man- 
ners. He  saw  that  his  visits  to  Eaton  Square 
were  discouraged,  and  that  he  was  no  longer 
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admitted  to  see  his  cousin  as  formerly.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  wound  either  his  pride  or 
his  aflfections  in  the  mode  of  exclusion ;  for 
when  they  did  meet,  Cecilia^s  smiles  andblushes, 
the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  him,  attested 
that  her  regard  for  him  was  undiminished.  Au- 
gustus was  more  friendly  than  ever;  and 
even  old  Langley,  though  he  tried  to  infuse 
into  his  manner  somewhat  of  stiffness  and 
stateliness,  was  sure  to  relax  into  their  former 
familiar  unreserve. — Chichester  had  therefore 
the  comfort  of  feeUng  that  their  change  of 
deportment  arose  from  incidental  causes  ;  and 
that  he  had  forfeited  neither  their  affection  nor 
their  esteem. 

''  But  if,"  thought  he,  when,  having  escaped 
from  the  party  of  fine  people  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  party  of  coarse — by  betaking 
himself  by  a  railway  conveyance  back  to  town^ 
(without  discovering  much  difference  in  their 
refinement  of  mind, — inasmuch  as  both  talked 
of     eating    and    drinking,    the    males    being 
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addicted  to  tobacco^  and  the  women  to  scandal), 
— "  if  they  conceive  me  to  be  about  to  make 
an  interested  marriage  with  Lady  Alicia,  whom 
they  have  heard  us  talk  of  a  hundred  times  as 
a  charming  girl  but  the  last  in  the  world  I 
should  prefer  as  a  companion  for  life,  they 
must  already  despise  me. — I  will  see  one  or 
other  of  them.  I  will  explain  all  before  I  rest 
this  night.  I  shall  find  Augustus  at  the  club, 
or  Mr.  Langley  at  the  House,  if  I  fail  to  find 
Cecilia  and  her  mother.  But  it  is  time  all 
this  should  have  an  end.  Since  my  father 
takes  upon  himself  to  misrepresent  my  conduct 
and  its  motives,  I  must  commence  my  own 
measures  in  self-defence.^' 

Lord  Chichester  of  course  reckoned  upon  the 
false  calculation  that  he  was  master  of  his  own 
time  and  servants. — He  arrived  at  home,  intend- 
ing to  dress  and  proceed  to  the  Opera,  where  he 
had  little  doubt  of  finding  Cecilia  Langley  and 
her  mother. — But  alas  !  no  valet  was  to  be 
found — no  change  of  dress  ! — Dusty  and  heated 
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as  he  was,  he  must  remain ;  for  his  own  man, 
understanding  that  my  Lord  was  gone  with 
the  Duchess  of  Woolwich  on  a  party  of  pleasure 
which  the  newspapers  announced,  and  all  the 
world  knew^  was  to  end  in  a  ball  on  board 
Lord  Ridley^s  yacht — had  taken  himself 
off  to  amusements  of  his  own,  to  wit,  the 
gallery  of  the  Queen^s  Theatre — having  the 
key  of  my  Lord^s  wardrobe  in  his  pocket. 

"  Most  provoking,^'  cried  Lord  Chichester, 
as  his  groom  with  a  tremendous  long  face 
explained  the  fact,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  misdemeanour. — "  At  all  events, 
bring  round  my  cab  in  half  an  hour.'^ 

And  he  began  once  more  to  survey  his  dirty 
coat  and  boots,  and  morning  cravat;  and  to 
decide  anew  that  though  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him  to  be  seen  at  the  Opera  in  such  a  cos- 
tume, it  might  provoke  observation  were  he 
to  enter  Lady  Mary's  box  in  a  plight  so  little 
respectful. 
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What  was  to  be  done  ? — His  drawing  rooms 
in  Green- street,  though  connected  by  folding 
doors,  were  of  moderate  dimensions ;  but 
never  had  his  Lordship  so  much  occasion 
for  complaining  of  their  limitation,  as  during 
the  ensuing  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  he  spent 
in  pacing  them  with  hurried  footsteps,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  evil  constructions  the  Langleys 
might  be  putting  upon  his  conduct ;  and  the 
evil  constructions  the  world  of  Mrs.  Crouch's 
would  certainly  put  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  last  scene  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor : — 

— All  faint,  all  spiritless. 
All  dull,  all  dead  in  look,  all  woebegone ! — 

At  length,  he  came  to  a  desperate  resolution. 
He  gave  a  hasty  ring  at  the  bell,  which  was 
answered  by  a  demure  looking  woman  servant, 
who  paused  a  minute  before  she  opened  the 
door,  to  set  her  cap  and  curls  in  order  for  the 
unusual  honour  of  speaking  to  my  Lord ;  and 
another  minute   after   she   had  opened  it,  to 
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Stare  with  amazement  at  his  Lordship's  dis- 
composed air  and  agitated  gestures. 

"  Where  is  John  ?"  cried  Lord  Chichester, 
stopping  short,  and  looking  the  frightened 
woman  full  in  the  face. 

"  I  thought  your  Lordship  had  sent  him  to 
the  stables  ?" 

"  And  Jem  ?" 

"  Jem  ran  round  to  help  John,  my  Lord, 
as  it  was  understood  your  Lordship  was  in 
a  hurry.'' 

"  D d  unlucky  1" — cried  Lord  Chichester, 

to  the  great  amazement  of  the  prim  house- 
maid, who  had  never  heard  his  Lordship  swear 
before. — ^^  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  house 
then?" 

"  N — no,  my  Lord.'* 

"  Then  send  for  a  locksmith,  and  let  him 
break  open  my  wardrobe  and  drawers.'' 

"  Till  Jem  comes  back  my  Lord,  I  haven't 
got  nobody  to  send. — I  could  go  myself,  but 
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there  wouldn^t  be  nobody  to  open  the  door 
to  me/^ 

"  D — n  the  door/^ — cried  Lord  Chichester, 
whom  the  notion  that  the  fates  were  in  league 
against  his  love  affairs  seemed  to  be  con- 
verting into  a  reprobate.  "  Fll  open  it  my- 
self.'^ 

And  when,  about  an  hour  afterwards.  Lord 
Chichester,  refreshed  and  elegant,  stepped 
from  his  cabriolet  at  the  entrance  to  the  Opera, 
he  had  the  gratification  of  reflecting  that  he  had 
overcome  a  host  of  those  minor  obstacles  which 
exercise  so  absurdly  forcible  an  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  daily  life. 

In  a  moment,  he  was  in  the  lobby. 

'^  Open  Roman  twenty  !^'  said  he  to  the 
boxkeeper,  to  whom  his  person  was  well  known. 
And  never  had  Lord  Chichester  issued  that 
order  on  any  previous  night  of  the  season, 
with  a  voice  so  husky  with  emotion,  or  a  desire 
so  ardent  to  refresh  his  eyes  with  a  sight  of 
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the  sweet  smiles  of  Cecilia  Langley.  He  seemed 
to  feel,  by  anticipation,  the  charm  of  a  rapid 
glimpse  at  her  profile  as  she  sat  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  stage,  changing  gradually 
to  a  full  view  of  her  graceful  figure  and  radiant 
countenance,  attracted  towards  the  door  by 
the  sound  of  some  person  entering. 

He  was  on  the  threshold,  prepared  for  this 
charming  vision ;  when  lo !  in  the  places  usual- 
ly occupied  by  Lady  Mary  and  her  daughter, 
he  beheld  the  full-blown  dressy  figure  of  Mrs. 
Crouch,  and  the  malicious  face  of  Lady  Meliora 
Chichester. 

Mechanically  recoiling,  he  would  gladly  have 
retreated,  as  from  any  other  box  into  which  he 
had  entered  by  mistake ;  when  the  famiUar 
salutations  of  the  two  ladies  recalled  him  to 
himself. 

"  My  sister  insisted  upon  my  using  her  box 
to-night,^'  said  Lady  Meliora,  in  explanation  of 
her  unaccustomed  presence.     ^^  Not  that  I  am 
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under  any  particular  obligation  to  her  for  the 
civility ;  for  Cecilia  was  not  well  enough  for 
them  to  come  themselves/* 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Langley  indisposed  ?^' 
cried  Lord  Chichester. 

"  Nothing  alarming,  I  fancy/^  replied  Lady 
Meliora,  while  Mrs.  Crouch  noted  his  agitation 
with  a  sneer.  "  She  is  not  very  strong,  and 
they  have  racketed  her  to  death — in  pursuance 
of  the  odious  system  of  making  an  exhibition  of 
a  girl  during  her  first  season,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  market.^^ 

"  But  surely  there  can  be  no  object  in 
showing  off  Miss  Langley,  if,  as  report  asserts, 
she  is  engaged  to  young  d'Ewes  of  Betching- 
ham  Priory  ?'^ — observed  Mrs.  Crouch,  amus- 
ed to  perceive  that  Lord  Cliichester's  cheeks, 
were    losing  every    vestige    of  colour. 

'^  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  in  my 
sister^s  confidence,^^  observed  Lady  MeUora. 
"  But  I  should  think  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
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rumour;  for  instead  of  hurrying  down  toLangley 
next  month,  as  usual,  they  are  going  abroad.'^ 

'^  Going  abroad  ?^*  reiterated  the  amazed 
Lord  Chichester. 

"  To  the  Briinnen  of  Nassau,  I  suppose ; 
or  some  other  place  which  the  fashionable 
guide  books  have  written  into  fashion.^' 

"  No — they  fancy  Cecilia's  health  requires 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  are  going  to 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  to  winter  probably 
at  Munich  or  Vienna." 

"  To  winter  at  Munich  or  Vienna }''  gasped 
Lord  Chichester,  in  utter  astonishment ;  and 
he  now  recollected  some  person  at  the  Green- 
\\dch  dinner  having  mentioned  that  the  evening 
papers  contained  a  report  of  Mr.  Morison 
Langley's  being  about  to  retire  from  the  repre- 
sentation of shire ;  which,  at  the  time,  he 

had  denied  on  his  own  authority,  as  manu- 
factured for  political  purposes  by  the  oppo- 
sition journals.     But  if  it  were  a  true  Bill? 
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When  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
stir,  he  found  that  Mrs.  Crouch  was  addressing 
him,  while  the  cunning  eye  of  Lady  Meliora 
fixed  itself  scrutinizingly  upon  his  move- 
ments. 

"  If  I  had  seen  you  yesterday,  Lord  Chi- 
chester, I  think  I  should  have  ventured  to 
offer  you  my  congratulations,'^  said  the  widow, 
with  a  knowing  smile. 

"  Your  congratulations  ?^' 

"  We  understood  you  were  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover.  The 
report  has  been  universally  prevalent  for  this 
week  past.  But  when  I  wished  Mr.  Chichester 
joy  of  the  match  yesterday,  he  told  me  with 
such  an  angry  face  there  never  had  been  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  rumour,  that  I  saw 
some  mystery  was  in  the  case ;  and  to-day,  all 
the  world  has  got  it  that  she  is  engaged  to  your 
sister's  flame.  Prince  Massino  Mazzini,  and 
intends  to  marry  him  at  the  risk  or  rather  on 
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the    certainty    of    being   disinherited  by    her 
father." 

'^  My  uncle  John  was  quite  correct  in 
his  assertion,  that  there  was  never  more  than 
common  acquaintanceship  between  myself 
and  Lady  Alicia,  and  never  so  much,  between 
my  sister  and  Mazzini.  I  could  almost 
venture  to  add  an  assurance,"  he  continued, 
(having  of  late  received  a  hint  from  Johnny 
Chichester  respecting  the  projects  of  his  friend 
Lord  Grandison),  "  that  Lady  Alicia  is  as  little 
likely  to  become  a  Neapolitan  Princess,  as  I 
to  have  the  honour  of  becoming  her  hus- 
band.'^ 

Lord  Chichester  now  made  a  hasty  exit, 
without  leaving  time  to  Lady  Meliora  for  fur- 
ther inquiries ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
lobby,  recollected  nothing  of  the  conversation, 
except  that  Miss  Langley  was  said  to  be  indis- 
posed, and  the  family  on  the  eve  of  going  abroad. 
"  Surely  it  is  not  too  late  to  call  in  Eaton 
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Square  ?*'  murmured  he,  reflecting  that  as  it 
was  Tuesday  night,  Morison  Langley  was 
certainly  at  the  House,  and  Augustus  pro- 
bably at  some  ball.  "  It  is  not  yet  half 
past  ten.  At  all  events  I  will  make  the  at- 
tempt.— If  I  could  but  have  five  minutes^  con- 
versation with  Lady  Mary,  my  mind  would  be 
at  ease.^' 

On  arriving  at  the  Langleys^  door,  however, 
he  received  the  answer  which,  for  ten  days^ 
past,  had  so  often  greeted  him  on  the  same 
spot.     ^^  Lady  Mary  was  not  at  home.'* 

"  That  is,  not  visible  }''  rejoined  Lord  Chi- 
chester, "  for  I  know  that  Lady  Mary  and 
Miss  Langley  are  in  the  house.'* 

"  Her  Ladyship  gave  orders,  my  Lord,  that 
no  person  was  to  be  admitted." 

"  Take  up  my  name,'^  persisted  Lord  Chi- 
chester, "  and  say  I  wish  to  speak  with  Lady 
Mary,  for  a  few  minutes,  upon  urgent  busi- 
ness." 
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The  butler  too  civil  a  man  to  ex- 
clude from  the  house,  while  conveying  his 
message,  a  near  relative  of  his  lady  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  so  warmly  wel- 
comed at  Langley  Park,  now  invited  poor  Chi- 
chester into  his  master's  room,  to  wait  for  her 
Ladyship's  answer. 

"  To  wait,"  however,  was  a  trial  beyond  the 
young  man's  patience  at  such  a  moment ;  and 
with  the  same  impetuosity  which  had  caused 
him  to  have  his  wardrobe  broken  open,  he 
followed  the  servant  straight  up  into  the 
drawing  room,  just  as  Lady  Mary  was  medi- 
tating a  phrase  not  too  harsh^  in  which  to  con- 
vey her  refusal. 

"  Dearest  Lady  Mary,  pray  forgive  me  for 
being  an  intruder  at  this  late  hour,"  said  he, 
concluding  from  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
back  drawing  room  door,  that  his  cousin  had 
contrived  to  make  her  escape.  ^'  But  I  could 
not  rest  without  hearing,  from  your  own  lips, 
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that  Miss    Langley^s  indisposition   is  not  of  a 
serious  nature/^ 

"  You  concluded  from  our  not  going  to  the 
Opera,  that  Cissy  was  ill,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Lady  Mary,  motioning  him  to  sit  beside 
her  on  the  sofa,  in  the  very  place  which  her 
daughter's  work-box  on  the  table  before  it 
shewed  to  have  been  just  quitted  by  Cecilia. 
"  But  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  but  idle- 
ness. Having  no  particular  inducement  to 
go  out,  I  lent  the  box  to  my  sister.'^ 

At  any  other  moment,  Chichester  would 
perhaps  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,  that  his  absence  at  Greenwich  had  not 
been  without  its  influence  in  producing  Miss 
Langley's  resolution.  As  it  was,  he  hastened 
to  reply,  ''  Since  my  cousin  is  at  home,  then 
and  well,  perhaps,  dear  Lady  Mary,  you  will 
allow  me  to  see  her  ?  We  have  scarcely  met 
these  ten  days.'^ 

A   slight  tinge    of    colour   traversed    Lady 
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Mar/s  cheeks.  "  Cecilia  has  retired  for  the 
iiight,"  said  she.  "  We  will  not  tax  her  lazi- 
ness so  far,  as  to  ask  her  to  come  down  again." 

^'  You  must, — indeed  you  must,"  said  Lord 
Chichester,  with  increasing  emotion,  "for  I 
have  heard  to  -night  some  news  which  seems  to 
threaten  the  happiness  of  my  life ;  and  shall 
not  be  happy  till  I  have  expressed  to  my 
cousin  with  my  o^i^i  lips — " 

"  You  may  safely  confide  to  me  any  thing 
you  wish  to  have  mentioned  to  her !"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Mary.  "Though  we  have  not 
met  lately  quite  so  much  as  usual,  I  trust, 
Chichester,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  of  the  unlimited  confidence  that  exists 
between  myself  and  my  daughter." 

"I  am  so  fully  aware  of  it,^'  he  replied, 
"  that  I  tremble  at  the  strange  coldness  of 
your  manner  to-night,  chiefly  because  con- 
vinced that  every  change  of  your  sentiments  is 
to  the  utmost  shared  by  Ceciha." 

Lady  Mary,   touched  by  the   despondency 
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of  his  tone,  was  on  the  point  of  disdaining  any 
change  of  manner  or  sentiments  towards  him ; 
when  prudence  warned  him  to  forbear.  It  was 
better  his  impressions  should  remain  as  they 
were. 

"  One  thing,  at  least,  I  shall  be  better  sa- 
tisfied to  learn  from  your  lips  than  hers,^'  said 
Chichester,  leaning  both  his  arms  on  the  table, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  Lady  Mary.  "  Is  it  true,  that  you 
are  all  going  abroad?  That  you  meditate  pass- 
ing the  winter  on  the  continent  V 

"We  have  just  made  arrangements  for  a 
tour.  Augustus,  I  conclude,  has  acquainted 
you  with  our  plans  }" 

"  No  !  he  has  ungenerously  conspired  with 
the  rest  of  you  to  keep  me  ignorant  of  all  that 
so  nearly  concern  my  happiness,"  said  Lord 
Chichester.  "  You  have  treated  me,  on  this 
occasion,  as  if  you  supposed  me  indifferent  to 
your  wellfare — indifferent  to  your  absence  or 
presence— or  rather  (why  should  I  affect  fur- 
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ther  reserve)  ? — as  if  you  were  not  perfectly- 
aware  that  my  whole  existence  is  rapt  up  in 
the  well-being  of  Cecilia^  and  that  unless  I 
see  her  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and 
happiness,  life  has  nothing  to  offer  me.  Dear 
Lady  Mary  !  with  all  your  penetration — all 
your  sensibility — you  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  the  struggles  of  my  mind ;  you  cannot 
but  be  aware  that  the  dread  of  my  father's  op- 
position has  alone  prevented  my  throwing 
myself  at  your  feet  and  imploring  you  for  the 
hand  of  your  daughter;  that  I  love  her  like 
my  hfe,  and  that  I  would  sacrifice  every  earthly 
project  or  prospect  to  the  hope  of  calling  her, 
even  at  the  remotest  epoch,  my  own  V 

Vainly  had  Lady  Mary  attempted  to  stop 
him  in  the  midst  of  these  passionate  declara- 
tions. Though  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  emotion,  as  she 
listened  to  this  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
her  beloved  girl,  she  felt  that  she  was  com- 
mitting her  own  dignity   and  Mr.  Langley's, 
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by  sanctioning  declarations  which  she  was 
certain  would  excite  the  vehement  displeasure 
of  Lord  Chichester^s  family. 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  this,  my  dear  Chiches- 
ter !"  cried  she,  affectionately  returning  the 
pressure  of  his  hand.  "  Let  it  suffice  that, 
as  a  friend,  and  kinsman — you  are  still  dear 
as  ever  to  us  all — and  that,  had  your  family 
been  disposed  to  receive  my  daughter  as  she 
is  entitled  to  be  received,  there  is  not  the  man 
on  earth  to  whom  we  should  have  given  her, 
with  happier  confidence  than  to  yourself.'^ 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  at  least,  for  that  admis- 
sion,'^ said  Lord  Chichester. 

^^  It  is  an  admission  without  value  \'*  per- 
sisted Lady  Mary.  "Your  father  has  dis- 
tinctly apprized  us  of  the  ambitious  views  he 
entertains,  perhaps  justly,  for  his  son  ;  but 
which  could  scarcely  be  revealed  to  us  in  the 
tone  Lord  Delmaine  assumed  upon  the  occa- 
sion, without  impertinence.  No  !  do  not  in- 
terrupt me !  I  acquit  you — we  all  from  the  first 
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acquitted  you  of  participation  in  the  offence. 
What  I  have  still  to  tell  you,  is,  that  were 
Lord  Delmaine  now  to  withdraw  his  objections, 
after  the  bad  spirit  he  has  shown  towards  us, 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  withdraw  mine. 
I  do  not  choose  ray  daughter  to  be  tolerated 
in  any  family.  I  do  not  choose  one  so  gifted, 
and  (permit  me  to  say  so)  one  whose  alliance 
is  courted  by  families  fully  the  equals  of  your 
own,  to  be  accepted  as  a  daughter-in-law  as  an 
act  of  concession.  Dearly  as  I  love  you,  Chi- 
chester, I  should  feel  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, Cecilia  was  degraded  by  becoming 
your  wife.^^ 

"  I  should  feel  so  too,  believe  me,  I  should 
feel  so  too,"  said  Lord  Chichester,  '^  unless  I 
were  enabled  to  secure  to  her,  with  my  whole 
heart  and  the  devotion  of  my  future  life,  every 
ccmsideration  and  every  honour  which  my  wife 
has  a  right  to  claim.  Unless  my  father  and 
mother  were  disposed  to  render  her  the  am- 
plest justice,  I  do  not  even  desire  to  see  her  set 
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foot  in  Chichester  Court.  But  in  order  to 
claim  this  at  their  hands,  should  I  not  first 
obtain  my  cousin's  sanction  ?  With  what  face 
could  I  present  myself  to  remonstrate  with 
my  father,  unless  enabled  to  tell  him  that  on 
certain  conditions  Cecilia  Langley  would  deign 
to  become  my  wife  ?'^ 

"  To  what  end,  my  dear  Chichester,  would 
you  obtain  from  this  poor  girl,  avowals  of  at 
tachment    which  can  never  tend  to  good  ?  It 
will  but  embitter  the  future  days  of  both,  to 
know  that  a   mutual  affection    exists,    which 
would  have  insured  your  happiness,  but  for 
the  interested  views  of  your  family !  No,  no  ! 
my  dear  boy.     There  must  be  no  further  in- 
terviews.    I  have  to  reproach  my  own  impru- 
dence in  promoting  an   intimacy  likely  alas  ! 
to  produce  years  of  wretchedness    for  both. 
But  here  let  it  end.     I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  fa- 
vour— I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  friend — I  ask  it  as 
Cecilia's  mother,    do  not  endanger  her   hap- 
piness  by  rendering  submission   to    the   will 
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of  her  parents  too  painful  a  task.  Make 
no  attempt  to  see  her ;  or  if  by  chance  you 
meet^  let  her  remain  ignorant  of  this  ex- 
planation. In  a  fortnight^  we  shall  have 
quitted  England.  On  our  return,  I  trust 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  as  usual,  aware  that  a 
nearer  union  is  impossible,  and  contenting 
yourselves  with  the  friendly  regard  of  earlier 
years  .^' 

^'  Of  earlier  years !"  impatiently  exclaimed 
Lord  Chichester.  "  You  might  as  well  expect 
us  to  become  boy  and  girl  again !  I  had  hoped 
for  kinder  consideration  at  your  hands.  You 
absolve  me,  dearest  Lady  Mary,  of  all  partici- 
pation in  my  father's  offences,  yet  treat  me  as 
though  they  originated  with  myself  \" 

"If  your  accusation  were  just,  I  should  not 
now  be  listening  to  it,^'  replied  Lady  Mary 
Langley,  w4th  moderation;  "for  'v^dth  Lord 
Delmaine,  it  is  my  intention  to  hold  no  further 
communication,  save  what  is  due  to  the  forms 
of  society.     But   you   must   forgive  me,    my 
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dear  Chichester,  if  on  this  occasion,  Cecilia's 
interests  and  comfort  are  my  first  object. 
At  all  events,"  she  continued^  terrified,  lest 
the  prolongation  of  the  interview  should  enable 
Miss  Langley  to  recover  herself  sufficiently  to 
return  to  the  drawing-room  and  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  the  explanation  she  apprehended, 
"  oblige  me  by  not  prolonging  a  discussion  into 
which  I  have  entered,  contrary  to  an  express 
agreement  with  my  husband;  Mr.  Langley  being 
of  opinion  that  no  possible  contingency  can 
bring  about,  wuth  honour  and  satisfaction  to 
all  parties,  a  nearer  connection  between  his  fa- 
mily and  that  of  Lord  Delmaine." 

"  A  rasher  and  less  kind  decree  than  I  should 
have  expected  of  Langley !"  cried  Lord  Chi- 
chester; "  and  1  beg  him  to  believe — " 

"  Whatever  it  be,  beg  it  him  in  person,'^ 
interrupted  Lady  Mary,  "for  I  do  not  offer 
myself  as  negotiator  between  you.  See  Mr. 
Langley  to-morrow.  Explain  to  him  all  you 
have  explained  to  me ;  but  do  not  expose  me 
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to  his  displeasure  by  extorting  further  conces- 
sions." 

"But  you  have  conceded  nothing/^  cried 
Lord  Chichester. 

"  In  that  case,  you  can  have  no  object  in 
prolonging  a  conversation  so  truly  painful  to 
me. — If  you  were  likely  to  become  my  son-in- 
law/'  continued  Lady  Mary  with  a  smile,  "  you 
would  not  dispute  my  authority;  and  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  with  the  same  reliance  I  should 
in  such  a  case,  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and 
leave  the  house. '^ 

"  Such  an  appeal  you  well  know  to  be  irre- 
sistible !''  cried  Lord  Chichester  with  an  air  of 
vexation.  "  I  must  go,  must  go  without  see- 
ing Cecilia,  without  accomplishing  half  that  I 
feel  I  ought  to  have  achieved.  Good  night, 
dearest  Lady  Mary." 

Lady  Mary  shook  his  hand  eagerly,  and 
having  hastily  rung  the  bell,  tried  to  push  him 
towards  the  door,,  fancying  that  she  heard  a 
light  footstep  enter  the  adjoining  room.     "  Be 
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here  at  one  o'clock,  to-morrow,'^  said  she, 
seeing  him  safe  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  "  In 
this,  as  in  all  else,  I  refer  you  to  my  husband." 
The  anxious  mother  did  not  breathe  freely 
till  the  cab  had  driven  from  the  door,  and  all 
fear  was  at  an  end  of  an  interview  so  dange- 
rous to  both  parties,  in  the  excited  state  of 
their  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


How  excellently  composed  is  that  mind  which  shows, 
though  without  ostentation,  high  erected  thoughts,  seated 
in  a  heart  of  courtesy,  and  a  behaviour  so  noble  as  gives 
beauty  to  pomp,  and  majesty  to  adversity. 

SIR  p.    SIDNEY. 


The  following  day,  about  the  hour  which 
swains  and  astronomers  call  mid-day,  and  fre- 
quenters of  London  ball  rooms,  morning,  Lord 
Grandison  was  just  betaking  himself  for  the 
examination  of  some  parliamentary  petitions 
to  his  morning-room  overlooking  the  park, 
frequented  at  that  hour  only  by  the  awkward 
squad  of  the  footguards  undergoing  its  drill 
under  a  burning  sun,  children  pursuing  their 
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balls  and  butterflies,  and  nurserymaids  pursuing 
their  flirtations,  in  addition  to  a  flock  of  dingy 
sheep  trained  to  diet  upon  soot  as  fire  eaters 
at  fairs  to  swallow  molten  lead ;  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  on  entering  his  shady  library  he 
found  Johnny  Chichester  sitting  cozily  in  his 
favourite  arm  chair. 

"  Why  the  deuce  didn^t  you  come  in  to 
breakfast,  my  dear  fellow?"  cried  the  Earl, 
extending  a  finger  to  him.  "  There  was  some 
capital  Finnon  haddock.  Come  in,  now.  You 
shall  have  some  hot  tea  in  a  moment/^ 

"  Thanks.  I  have  breakfasted  these  three 
hours.  I  did  not  join  you  in  the  breakfast 
room,  because  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  on 
business — to  talk  to  you  alone.'^ 

'^  Talking  on  business  with  me  before  Alice, 
is  much  the  same  as  talking  alone, '^  said  Lord 
Grandison,  taking  a  seat  beside  Johnny.  ^^  For 
the  poor  girl  is  so  absorbed  in  her  own  Httle 
afiairs,  that  she  has  no  ears  for  common  occur- 
rences.     But    what's    the   matter,    my   dear 
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Johnny  ?     You  look  as  if  your  own  little  affairs 
were  great  ones  just  now." 

"  No ! — I  am  only  puzzled  how  to  bring 
out  something  which  I  came  here  expressly 
to  say,  and  which  I  think  I  am  very  likely* 
to  go  away  again  without  mentioning. 

"  Hesitate  about  saying  anything  to  me  that 
you  want  me  to  know  ?  come,  come  !" 

"  I  have  been  reflecting,  ever  since  I  was 
woke  out  of  my  sleep  this  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  by  a  young  gentleman  desperately  in 
love,  how  much  human  happiness  is  lost  in 
this  world,  for  want  of  energy  and  frankness; 
— for  want  of  some  honest  man's  daring  honest- 
ly to  explain  the  truth  to  another  honest  man." 

"  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense !  If  it  was 
young  Langley  come  to  confide  to  you  an  at- 
tachment to  Alice,  pray  speak  out  at  once ; 
— for  by  Jove  !  if  the  young  fellow  don't  cut 
the  matter  short,  and  make  his  proposals,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  propose  to  him  myself. — 
I  can  plainly  see  that  the  poor  girl  is  beginning 
to  worry  herself  into  a  fever." 
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"  No  ! — it  was  not  Augustus — on  which 
chapter,  I  will  explain  myself  when  I  have 
done  with  this/^ 

'^  Double  reason,  then,  that  you  should 
make  haste ;  for  I  am  on  tenter-hooks  V 

'-'  In  one  word,  then,  have  you  not  on  your 
rent  roll,  an  estate  called  the  Wilsmere  pro- 
perty, lying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ot 
Chichester  Court?'' 

"  Why  surely,  ray  dear  Johnny,  you  are 
not  come  to  me  as  the  emissary  of  that  sneak- 
ing fellow,  Delmaine? — Surely  you  are  not 
concerning  yourself  thus  deeply  for  your  ass 
of  a  nephew  ?'' 

'^  For  a  fine  young  fellow  of  a  grand  nephew 
— Chichester. 

"  Has  the  world  then  for  once  guessed 
truly  ? — Surely  the  silly  fellow  does  not  want 
to  marry  Alicia  ?'' 

"  No  more  than  to  marry  Madam  Bennett. 
He  has  an  attachment  elsewhere. 

"  So  much  the  better;— but  about  High 
Wilsmere  ?'' 
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^^  It  appears  to  be  an  object  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  Delmaines.  They  are  meditating 
improvements  on  their  property,  which  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect  unless  this  land  of  yours 
can  be  brought  within  their  ring  fence/^ 

"  Lord  Delmaine  wants,  in  short,  to  purchase 
the  property,  as  he  has  been  wanting  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  And,  by  Jove !  I  would  as 
soon  sell  it  to  the  devil ! — In  the  first  place,  I 
intend  to  keep  it,  for  it  is  a  thriving  improving 
estate ;  in  the  next,  even  if  on  the  eve  of  dispos- 
ing of  it,  I  would  give  it  under  price  to  a 
stranger,  rather  than  oblige  Lord  Delmaine — 
who  has  been  the  most  contentious,  trouble- 
some, disagreeable  neighbour,  that  ever  man 
was  cursed  with  1  I  have  had  more  squabbles 
submitted  to  my  arbitration  between  his  agent 
and  mine,  than  have  arisen  on  all  the  rest  of  my 
estates  put  together.  He  has  harassed  my 
tenants  to  death,  thwarted  them  by  all  sorts  of 
shabby  persecutions,  thrown  them  into  prison 
for  petty  thefts,  of  which  upon  trial  they  were 
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instantly  acquitted,  branded  respectable  men 
as  poachers — shut  up  pathways — set  dog 
spears ; — Johnny,  my  dear  fellow,  where  are 
you  going  ?" 

^^  Away.  You  bade  me  disclose  to  you  what 
I  came  here  to  tell ;  and  instead  of  listening  to 
an  end,  you  favour  me  with  a  catalogue  of 
Delmaine^s  high  or  rather  low  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, which  I  know  by  heart,  and 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.'^ 

*'  How  can  you  say  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?'  cried  Lord  Grandison,  re- 
seating him  by  force  in  the  reading  chair, 
"  when  you  ask  me  to  let  him  have  the  Wils- 
mere  estate  ?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  asked  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  inasmuch  as  I  am  ready  to  go  on 
my  knees  to  you,  to  dispose  of  it  to  another 
person.'^ 

*'  I  don^t  want  to  sell  it,  as  I  told  you  before ; 
but  if  the  acquisition  be  an  object  to  any  real 
friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Johnny — " 
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^^  And      of    yours/^     interrupted    Johnny. 

"  I  am  ready  to  come  to  terms. — But  I  have 
a  regard  for  my  Wilsmere  tenants,  and  would 
not  turn  them  over  to  an  indifferent  landlord. 
Who  is  your  man  ?'* 

"  Morison  Langley.^' 

"  Langley  ? — Then  I  do  want  to  sell  it.  Why 
didn't  you  explain  this  at  first.  Nothing  in  this 
world  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  Morison  Langley.'' 

"  That's  well  1 — Then  half  my  cares  are 
dispersed  to  the  winds." 

"  Won't  you  favour  me  with  the  other 
half? — Perhaps  I  may  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
get  rid  of  them.'* 

'^  Why,  as  the  Irishman  said,  the  other  is  the 
biggest  half  of  the  two." 

"  But,  if  I  may  ask  you  without  indiscretion," 
resumed  Lord  Grandison,  "  what  makes  my 
sensible  friend  Langley  covetous  of  an  estate 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  at  a  moment  when,  (I  tell  it  you  in 
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strictest  confidence,)  his  affairs  are  said  to  be 
embarrassed  ?  I  had  a  letter  toother  day  from  my 

shire  agent,  who,  among  other  matters  of 

gossip,  referred  to  the  report  of  Langley's  retire- 
ment from  the  representation  of  the  county; 
stating,  that  at  some  dinner  he  was  at  the  pre- 
ceding   week,    with     the     Mayor    of 

(Threlkeld  I  think  is  his  name),  nothing  was 
talked  of  at  table  but  the  dash  the  Morison 
Langleys  were  cutting  in  town,  and  the  necessi- 
ty under  which  it  would  place  them,  to  screw 
up  their  tenants/* 

"  As  you  are  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
that  they  have  cut  no  dash  in  town,  you  might 
surmise,  of  your  own  supposition,  that  their 
affairs  are  not  what  can  be  considered  in  an 
embarrassed  state.  Some  enemy  has  raised 
the  report,  and  a  very  injurious  one  it  has  been 
to  Langley ;  for  the  friends  of  Lord  Halidown 
have  actually  been  canvassing  the  county,  under 
the  impression  of  Langley's  retirement.'^ 

"  He  does  not  retire  then  }'' 
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"  Can  you  imagine  that  he  would  be  on  the 
eve  of  such  a  step,  without  a  hint  to  your- 
self, one  of  his  earUest  and  dearest  friends  ? — 
He  is  simply  going  to  spend  in  a  foreign  tour, 
the  months  he  usually  passes  at  Langley  Park ; 
and  this,  knowing  that  a  man  of  his  habits  will 
be  lost  on  the  continent,  and  his  county  lost 
without  him — I  am  anxious  to  prevent  by  the 
negociation  I  have  just  proposed  to  you/' 

"  Don't  perplex  me  any  more  with  your  enig- 
mas, my  dear  Johnny,  there's  a  good  fellow !'' 
cried  Lord  Grandison.  "  We  are  not  acting  a 
farce,  and  trying  to  puzzle  the  public  about  the 
denouement.  Tell  me,  in  plain  English,  what 
possible  connexion  can  there  be  between 
Langley's  going  abroad,  and  my  cession  of  the 
Wilsmere  estate  ?" 

'^  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning  to  you, 
some  weeks  ago,  that  Delmaine  had  set  his 
mind—" 

"  He  has  none  !" 

"  Had  set  his  heart  then — " 

"  He  has  none  '" 
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"  Who  is  the  quibbler  now,  pray?''  cried 
Johnny,  laughing ;  "  that  Dehiiaine  was  fully 
determined  then,  {that  phrase  you  will  perhaps 
allow  to  pass),  to  have  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover 
for  a  daughter-in-law  ?  —You  said  "  no,"  loud 
enough  to  have  been  heard  from  here  to  Bel- 
grave  Square;  and  the  young  folks  appear  to 
have  been  as  little  inclined  for  the  match  as 
yourself.  Now,  as  I  never  suspected  Delmaine 
of  taste  enough  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  our 
darling  Alice,  I  was  naturally  inclined  to  find 
out  what  made  him  so  anxious  for  the  match — 
for  after  all,  her  fortune  depends  upon  your 
caprice  ;  and  a  fine  young  fellow  like  Chiches- 
ter, who  is  sure  of  a  tolerably  rich  earldom,  is 
also  sure  of  his  market." 

"  Certainly—  certainly  !  Lord  Chichester  is 
entitled  to  make  an  excellent  match ;  but 
it  must  not  be  with  a  daughter  of  mine." 

"  On  going  further  into  the  matter,  I  discov- 
ered, as  I  expected,  that  Delmaine  knew 
nothing   of  Lady   Alicia;    and   that   his    sole 
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object,  in  forwarding  the  marriage,  was  to  secure 
a  better  \'iew  from  his  dining-room  windows  at 
Chichester  court.  Provided  his  son  marry 
the  Wilsmere  estates,  he  does  not  care  whether 
they  are  the  dower  of  a  Lady  Ahcia  de  Wendo- 
ver  or  a  Princess  of  Otaheite  !" 

"  The  beast  1 — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
Johnny  1"  cried  Lord  Grandison. —  "But  if 
he  were  your  own  brother,  I  couldn^t  help  say- 
ing as  much/^ 

"  And  now,  do  you  see  through  my  projects?'^ 
cried  Chichester,  drawdng  nearer  to  his  friend, 
and  looking  into  his  face  for  a  correspondent 
gleam  to  the  benevolent  smile  irradiating  his 
own  countenance. 

"  You  want  me  to  sell  Wilsmere  to  Morison 
Langley,'^  said  Lord  Grandison,  slowly  and 
musingly — '^  not  I  hope  to  carry  it  into  the 
Chichester  family  by  a  match  between  Augustus 
and  that  lump  of  languor  and  affectation,  Lady 
Charlotte  ?" 
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''  You  are  amazingly  thick  this  morning,  my 
dear  Gran  ?'  retorted  Johnny.  "  Why  should 
I  do  the  lad  so  ill  a  turn,  when  the  dearest  hope 
I  have  on  earth  is  to  see  him  married,  sooner 

or    later,  to    the    daughter    of  poor the 

daughter  of  my   friend,^'    said   he,    correcting 
himself. 

"  Ay,  ay — I  see  it  all  now  Y'  cried  the  Earl. 
'^  Chichester  is  a  better  fellow  than  his  father, 
as  you  always  told  me  !  Chichester  is  to  marry 
that  sweet  creature  of  Lady  Mary's,  the  very 
wife  to  improve  his  bitter  race  !  A  charming 
person  !  Beside  my  brilliant  girl,  she  always 
puts  me  in  mind  of  moonlight  contrasted  with 
sunshine.  And  so  he  really  wants  to  marry 
Cecilia  Langley  ?^^ 

"  And  not  the  less,  perhaps,  that  his  father 
will  not  hear  of  the  match.  My  sister  and  her 
husband  oppose  it  too ;  because  pretty  well 
aware  of  the  disparaging  sentiment  entertained 
by  the  Delmaines.     Of  the  Langleys,  however. 
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I  have  hope;  for  I  know  that  next  to  their 
own  children^  they  are  fonder  of  Chichester  than 
of  any  mortal  li\-ing.  It  is  only  Lord  Delmaine 
whom  I  see  no  chance  of  propitiating^  unless 
the  bride  can  manage  to  make  her  curtsey  to 
him  with  the  titles  of  the  Wilsmere  estate  in 
her  hand/^ 

"  And  so  she  shall,  by  Jove  !"  cried  Lord 
Grandison,  heartily — "  I  am  thankful  for  being 
able  to  oblige  a  family  I  prize  so  highly  as 
the  Langleys.  I  will  speak  to  my  man  of 
business  this  very  morning.  Every  thing  shall 
be  instantly  put  in  hand.  Delmaine  offered  me 
£18,000  for  the  property,  because  it  was  an 
object  to  him,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  a 
fancy  price.  But  the  real  value  little  exceeds 
twelve — two  of  which  we  will  sink  in  talking 
about  it  to  Langley ;  so  that,  as  the  offer  may 
come  to  him  more  agreeably  from  you  than  me, 
tell  him  that  for  ten  thousand,  paid  in  any 
way  that  suits  him  best,  Wilsmere  is  his.^^ 

"  Stop  a  bit,   stop  a  bit  !"    cried  Johnny 
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Chichester,  spreading  out  both  his  hands  as  if 
to  arrest  the  galloping  progress  of  the  Earl, 
''  You  are  now  going  as  much  too  fast,  as  just 
now  you   went   too    slow.     Langley  has  never 
expressed  the  smallest  desire  to  purchase  the 
estate ;  and  though  his  affairs  are  not,  as  your 
agent    and  Threlkeld  the  Mayor  assert,   em- 
barrassed,  I  doubt  whether  he  could  produce 
the  sum  in  question,  till  old  Lady  Conyngsby 
makes  her  exit.     Thus  stands  the  case  !— Chi- 
chester was  with  me  this  morning  at  peep  of 
day.    The  lad  knows  I  have  the  greatest  regard 
for  him,  and  that  Ceciha's  happiness  is  no  less 
dear  to  me,  and  consequently  came  to  confide 
his   sorrows   to  my   nightcap.     Half    that  he 
told  me,  I  was  too  heavy  asleep  to  understand  ; 
but  by  the  time  I  was  wide  awake,   he  had 
reached  the  fact  that,  after  an  explanation  last 
night  with  my  sister  in  which  she  referred  him 
to  ah  appointment  with  Morison  Langley  for 
this  day,  he  proceeded  straight  to  his  father ; 
found   the   Earl  just  returned  home   from   a 
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public  dinner  which  he  had  attended^  only  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  Ancaster  was  in  the  chair, 
and  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  meeting 
him,  by  way  of  proving  to  the  world  that  he 
entertains  no  enmity  towards  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant 1" 

"  A  bad  moment  for  a  domestic  scene/'  said 
the  Earl,  laughing.  "  Think  of  the  fumes  of 
Cape  Madeira,  Bucellas,  home  brewed  Cham- 
pagne, and  red-ink  in  Bourdeaux  bottles ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  indigestion  produced  by 
ox- tail  soup,  that  would  glue  together  a  man 
of  war,  and  a  saddle  of  mutton  as  hard  to 
swallow  as  if  manufactured  by  Laurie.'^ 

"  Reckless  of  all  this,"  pursued  Johnny 
Chichester,  "the  silly  fellow  sat  down,  and 
had  his  say  out  with  his  father :  hinting  that, 
if  he  could  obtain  Ceciha  from  her  parents,  he 
would  marry  her  coute  qui  coute ;  to  which  his 
father  replied,  that  it  should  cost  him  nothing 
less  than  disinheritance  of  every  guinea  and 
acre  in  his   power  to  alienate ;  —adding  in   so 
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many  words,  that  it  had  been  the  object  of  his 
life  to  add  the  Wilsmere  property  to  his  es- 
tates ;  that  if  his  son  had  any  personal  repug- 
nance to  Lady  Alicia,  you  had  another  daughter 
almost  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  for  whose 
dowry,  if  proposals  were  made  in  time,  that 
particular  estate  could  be  reserved/^ 

"  Curse  the  fellow's  impudence  !'^  cried 
Lord  Grandison,  in  the  greatest  indignation. 
"The  idea  of  his  sitting  there,  cutting  and 
carving  my  property  as  if  it  were  his  own 
apple  pie,  and  picking  and  choosing  among 
my  girls,  as  if  they  were  fillies  at  a  fair  V 

'^  And  yet,  you  see,  /  ventured  to  do  pretty 
nearly  the  same  thing,  and  you  were  not  dis- 
pleased/' 

"  Ay,  you !  because  my  daughters  are  as 
dear  to  you  as  to  myself;  and  because  I  know, 
that  to  benefit  yourself,  you  would  not  stoop 
to  pick  up  a  pebble  on  my  estate." 

"  Well !  poor  Chichester,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose,   after  this  paternal  explosion,    did  not 
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sleep  last  night,  and  determined  that  /  should 
not  sleep  this  morning.  Casting  his  eyes 
round  the  world,  to  see  if  any  breathing  crea- 
ture in  it  cared  equally  for  his  happiness  and 
Cissy  Langley^s,  he  pitched  upon  uncle  Johnny 
to  be  his  friend.  I  suspect  the  fellow's  clothes 
had  not  been  off  all  nighty  from  the  woe  be- 
gone figure  he  cut,  when  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  by  my  bedside,  and  implored  me, 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  and  all  that  was  sinful, 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  bring  matters 
about !  His  first  object  was  to  have  me  speak 
in  his  favour  to  Morison  Langley.  But,  lord 
bless  my  soul  1  on  points  of  pecuniary  interest, 
my  brother-in-law  is  so  deuced  high  a  feUow^ 
that  I  should  as  soon  think  of  coaxing  down 
the  statue  of  King  George  from  the  top  of 
Bloomsbury  Steeple,  as  expect  Langley  to 
descend  to  play  the  shabby,  for  any  considera- 
tion in  this  world!  Will  you  believe  it?  Twenty 
times,  since  I  discovered  to  a  certainty  that 
Augustus  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
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Alice,  I  have  walked  into  the  house  in  Eaton 
Square,  determined  not  to  leave  it  till  I  had 
given  Langley  to'  understand  that  the  match 
would  satisfy  your  expectations.  Yet  after 
hemming  and  hawing,  and  feeling  as  if  I 
could  not  look  straight  into  his  honest  face,  I 
have  walked  out  again,  leaving  matters  in 
statu  quo,'' 

'^  And  that  is  precisely  where  I  don't  want 
them  to  be  left  !"  cried  Lord  Grandison. 
^^  The  girl  is  fretting  and  fuming  herself  to 
death  \  and  yet  you  assure  me  you  are  con- 
vinced your  nephew  is  strongly  attached  to 
her!" 

"  As  convinced  as  that  I  live !  I  don't  know 
whether  anything  soft-looking  in  the  cut  of 
my  jib  seems  to  qualify  me  for  the  post  of 
confidant,  but  all  the  girls  and  boys  of  my 
acquaintance  seem  in  league  to  come  and  con- 
fide their  woes  to  me,  as  if  I  were  an  old 
woman  instead  of  an  old  bachelor.  Augustus, 
for  instance,  not  daring  to  acknowledge  to  his 
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father  an  attachment  which  he  knows  the 
pride  of  Morison  Langley  would  instantly  op- 
pose, or,  if  persuaded  to  sanction  it,  which 
he  would  ruin  himself  with  sacrifices  to  accom- 
pHsh  without  loss  of  credit,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  wait  till  the  death  of  Lady  Conyngsby, 
before  he  even  names  the  subject  to  his 
family." 

"  Alicia  is  mightily  obliged  to  him  !"  cried 
Lord  Grandison.  "  So  that  this  poor  girl,  whose 
affections  he  has  won  by  showing  himself  to 
her  in  his  brightest  colours,  and  letting  her  per- 
ceive her  influence  over  him,  is  to  remain  un- 
certain whether  or  no  Master  Augustus  will 
condescend  to  throw  the  handkerchief,  till  an 
old  woman,  who  has  as  many  lives  as  a  tabby 
cat,  chooses  to  die  and  place  him  in  a  situation 
to  demand  of  me,  on  equal  terms,  what  I  should 
rejoice  to  accord  him  upon  any  !  This  may  be 
pride,  my  dear  Johnny,  but  it  is  not  gene- 
rosity 1" 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  rank  absurdity  !"  cried 
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Chichester^  "  and  so  I  have  long  been  dying  to 
tell  them  all ;  but  I  want  courage  to  attack  my 
brother-in-law^  in  his  weak  point.  And  if  I 
were  not  pretty  sure  that  the  Conyngsby  estate 
will  soon  be  in  their  hands  to — ^' 

"  Who  can  be  sure  of  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
and  who  would  ground  their  hopes  of  happi- 
ness upon  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  ?  I 
tell  you  what^  Johnny  !  I  have,  I  trust,  as 
much  proper  pride  as  most  men — to  say  no- 
thing of  a  little  that  is  improper ;  (at  least  I , 
know  that,  face  to  face  with  a  fellow  like  your 
nephew,  Lord  Delmaine,  I  feel  as  proud  as  a 
peacock  !)  But  sooner  than  let  two  couple  of 
young  people  intended  by  Heaven  to  consti- 
tute each  other's  happiness,  pine  away  their 
youth  in  delicate  distresses  of  this  contemptible 
nature,  I  will  put  my  pride  into  my  pocket ; 
and  since  Morison  Langley  won^t  stir  a  step  for 
fear  I  should  suppose  he  wants  to  benefit  by 
my  fortune,  I  will  make  the  first  advances  my- 
self, at  the  risk  of  having  it  supposed  that  I 
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want  a  husband  for  my  girl.  The  happiness 
of  Hfe  is  too  often  frittered  away  by  our  bond- 
age to  conventional  forms.  On  this  occasion, 
I  Tvill  rise  superior  to  them.  On  this  occasion, 
I  will  reverse  all  established  etiquette,  and  ac- 
tually propose  to  him  for  his  son.  Let  him 
take  the  Wilsmere  estate  as  part  of  her  fortune, 
and  make  it  Cecilia's  dower,  so  as  to  remove 
the  objection  of  the  Delmaines.  There  will  be 
always  an  equivalent  left  in  his  hands  to  settle 
upon  Lady  Alicia  Langley.  By  Heavens  ! 
Chichester,  if  I  could  live  to  salute  my  daugh- 
ter by  that  name,  I  should  be  the  happiest  old 
fellow  upon  earth  !  No  further  anxeities  for 
Mary  or  her  sister  !  I  should  feel  at  liberty  to 
take  any  fence  that  suited  me,  or  drink  my 
bottle  and  a  half  of  claret  a  day,  or  go  up  in  a 
balloon,  or  hazard  my  life  in  any  other  way 
most  agreeable  to  me,  provided  those  three 
girls  were  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Langley  Park. 
Poor,  dear  Mary  !  If  you  did  but  know  how 
dearly  my  sweet  wife   loved  your   sister,  and 
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how  highly  she  thought  of  her  ! — In  Lady 
GraPxdison's  dying  moments,  as  soon  as  she 
discovered  it  was  all  over  with  her,  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  in  the  faint,  gasping  voice,  which, 
God  knows,  I  shall  never  forget — *  Grandison, 
if  ever  you  need  advice — '  " 

He  could  not  proceed — not  from  his  own 
emotion — but  from  the  ghastly  paleness  which 
was  overspreading  the  countenance  of  his 
friend. 

"  I  know  not  why  I  should  have  pained  your 
kind  heart  by  adverting  to  all  this,^'  said  the 
Earl,  "  for  you  knov/  it  as  well  as  myself.  I 
was  only  seeking  to  excuse,  in  your  eyes,  what 
may  appear  my  want  of  delicacy  in  trying  to 
force  my  daughter  upon  the  acceptance  of  a 
family  who  have  made  no  proposals  for  her 
hand.^^ 

^^  You  are  not  going  to  give  me  a  second 
edition  of  Morison  Langley,  I  hope?'^  cried 
Johnny,  attempting  to  rally  his  spirits.  "To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  heard  of  late  among 
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you  all  so  much  talk  of  scruples,  and  delicacy, 
and  proper  pride,  and  self-respect,  and  a  vast 
deal  more  fiddle-faddle  of  that  description,  that 
I  could  almost  wish  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  among  my  mother's  cluster  of  tabbies, 
whose  finest  feehngs,  God  knows,  would  vanish 
through  the  grain  of  a  hop-sack  !" 

'^  No  !  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  second 
edition  of  Morison  Langley,^^  replied  Lord 
Grandison ;  "  but  merely  the  common  sense  of 
a  reasonable  being.  iVU  I  ask  in  return,  is 
that  you  should  put  me  in  a  way  of  conducting 
matters,  not  so  as  to  spare  my  own  pride,  but 
the  feelings  of  my  friend  Langley." 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Gran  !"  cried  John- 
ny Chichester,  shaking  him  so  heartily  by  the 
hand  as  to  hazard  dislocation  of  the  wrist. 
"  But  for  that  very  reason,  I  must  be  cau- 
tious in  letting  you  act  upon  impulses,  which  I 
am  conscious  of  having  called  into  existence. 
Deliberate  upon  the  business  at  least  four  and 
twenty  hours,  before  you  commit  yourself  by 
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overtures  which  you  might  afterwards  re- 
pent." 

"'No"  replied  the  Earl,  in  a  graver  tone. 
"  I  have  done  nothing  else  but  deliberate  upon 
it,  from  the  time  my  daughter  was  of  an  age  to 
threaten  me  with  a  son-in-law.  I  had  rather 
the  first  overtures  came  from  the  Langleys ; 
but  as  I  see  they  never  will,  let  them  proceed 
from  me,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  explain  matters 
to  Augustus.  Bring  him  to  me,  that  I  may 
hear  from  his  own  lips  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  his  attachment  to  Alicia,  ere  I  open  the 
matter  to  his  father.^' 

"  Good,  good  !  let  us  lose  no  further  time, 
then,  in  mutual  compliments.  One  o'clock, 
by  Jove !  If  I  hasten  down  to  Eaton 
Square,  I  may  catch  him  before  he  goes  out. 
At  one,  Augustus  and  Cecilia  take  their  Ger- 
man lesson.  I  shall  have  no  scruple  in  inter- 
rupting their  studies,  since  there  seems  some 
chance  that  this  tour  to  the  Tyrol,  which  was 
to  heal  so  many  wounds,  will  be  unnecessary.^' 
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"  I  shall  remain  at  home  till  four,  in  hopes 
of  your  return,"  replied  Lord  Grandison. 
"  After  four,  you  will  find  me  at  White's." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 

If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  her ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  world's  ways, 
that  persons  of  a  fine,  frank  disposition,  such 
as  Lord  Grandison,  are  too  often  "  neighboured 
by  fruit  of  baser  quaUty  ;^^  and  find  their  ge- 
nerous impulses  repressed  by  falling  every  now 
and  then  a  prey  to  the  craftiness  of  mankind. 
But  it  so  happened  that,  through  life,  the 
Earl  had  been  fortunate  in  his  connexions. 
As  the  husband  of  Mary  Wilmot — as  the 
friend  of  Johnny  Chichester — as  the  father  of 
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Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover — he  had  been  sure 
of  sympathy  and  coalescence. 

And  now,  he  was  likely  to  be  just  as  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law.  Augustus 
Langley  was  as  single  minded  and  open  handed 
as  himself;  incapable  of  putting  an  unhand- 
some construction  on  the  conduct  of  others, 
because  himself  incapable  of  baseness ;  nay, 
the  whole  family  at  Langley  Park  were  worthy 
to  become  the  kindred  of  those  at  Grandison 
House. 

After  quitting  the  Earl,  Johnny  Chichester 
was  lucky  in  meeting  his  nephew  upon  the 
door-steps  of  his  father's  house,  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Soho  Square,  in  search  of  some  ele- 
mentary work  which  had  been  just  recora 
mended  to  Cecilia  by  Herr  Klinkerfus;  and 
instead  of  returning  into  the  house,  he  imme- 
diately took  his  arm,  and  managed  to  persuade 
him  that  the  nearest  way  to  Messrs.  Treuttel 
and  Wiirtz's  was  up  Park  Lane ;  a  delusion 
which   it   would  have    been   equally   easy   to 
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promote,  had  Johnny  tried  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Grandison's  house  lay  in  a 
short  cut  between  Eaton  Square  and  the  Bird- 
cage Walk. 

Long  as  was  the  lapse  of  years  since 
Johnny's  heart  pulses  had  quickened,  almost 
to  anguish,  on  approaching  the  abode  of 
Mary  Wilmot,  he  remembered  just  enough 
of  the  power  of  love's  young  dream,  to  be 
aware  that  he  must  not  at  once  break  to  the 
young  lover  the  extraordinary  change  effected 
in  his  prospects  by  the  noble  disinterestedness 
of  Lord  Grandison.  But  he  considered  that, 
between  Grosvenor  Place  and  Grosvenor  Gate, 
there  was  ample  space  and  verge  enough  to 
run  through  the  whole  ascending  scale  of  pas- 
sion, from  absolute  despair,  to  comfort,  hope, 
joy,  rapture,  ecstasy ;  so  that  the  latter  emo- 
tion might  burst  forth  in  all  its  exuberance, 
exactly  when  they  were  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  Earl. 

But  Johnny  did  not  know  what  he  had  un- 
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dertaken.     To    break    afflicting   tidings   to   a 
friend,   by  slow  degrees,    with   the   tenderest 
attention  to  the  preparation  which  was  to  strip 
the  mind  of  its  hopes  and  prepare  it  for  the 
worst,  was  a  task  of  which  Johnny  was  fully 
capable ;  for  it  was  a  labour  of  love  and  mercy. 
But   to   repress   the   communication   of  good 
news — to  let  out,  drop  by  drop,  the  milk  and 
honey  overflowing  in  his  generous  soul,  was 
an  act  of  self-denial  almost  beyond  him.     As 
he  rested  his  arm  on  his  nephew's,  and  pushed 
along  across    the    Park,    seeing    nothing  and 
as    deaf  to   all  that  was  passing  around  him 
as  he  pretended  to  be  when  surrounded  by  the 
baleful  tongues  let  loose  at  the  Dowager's,  his 
heart  expanded  while  reflecting  that  the  honest 
one  beating  so  near  it,  was  about  to  be  startled 
by  a  stroke  of  happiness  almost  inconceivable  ! 
He  could  scarcely  help  coming  out  with  the 
truth  at  once ;  at  the  risk  of  astonishing  the 
fashionable  loungers   who  were  beginning  to 
replace  the  awkward  squad  and  the  nursery- 
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maids,  by  seeing  Augustus  set  off  at  speed 
towards  Park  Lane.  He  kept  lecturing  him- 
self into  order,  lest  he  should  smile  too  broadly 
while  preparing  the  mind  of  his  nephew;  more 
especially  when  young  Langley,  beginning  to 
see  that  something  unusual  was  on  foot,  apos- 
trophized him  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  not  keep  him  in  suspense. 

"  What  would  one  give  to  be  two-and-twenty 
for  half  an  hour,  and  as  happy  as  that  lad  at 
this  moment  V'  thought  Johnny  Chichester, 
when,  at  the  close  of  his  explanations,  his 
tearful  eyes  saw  his  nephew  brush  past  the 
servants  into  Lord  Grandison's  private  room. 
With  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  both,  he  loitered  in  the  hall,  pretending  to 
inquire  after  a  cane,  or  hat,  or  umbrella,  or 
some  lost  moveable  of  that  description,  in 
order  to  afford  time  for  the  first  effusions  of 
joy  and  sensibility  between  the  Earl  and 
Augustus,  before  he  rejoined  them.  By  the 
time  he  saw  fit  to  enter  the  library,  his  nephew. 
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still  holding  the  hand  of  his  future  father-in- 
law  and  with  a  face  glowing  with  delight,  was 
pouring  forth  in  language  sufficiently  impas- 
sioned to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  most  puncti- 
lious of  fathers,  the  avowal  of  all  he  had  been 
undergoing  for  the  last  three  months;  his 
jealousies  of  his  cousin — his  mortification  at 
the  insufficiency  of  his  fortunes — and  his  ter- 
ror lest  the  sudden  closing  of  Lady  Grans- 
den^s  house  should  have  given  the  signal  for 
his  final  separation  from  Alicia. 

'^  I  was  beginning  to  trust/^  cried  he, 
*•  precisely  at  the  unlucky  moment  of  poor 
Lady  Gransden's  indisposition,  that  with  time 
I  might  possibly  effect  some  impression  upon 
Lady  Alicia's  feelings.  Every  day,  my  hopes 
grew  stronger,  that,  even  if  forbidden  by 
my  father  to  pretend  to  her  hand,  I  should 
live  in  her  recollection  as  one  whose  devotion 
was  not  wholly  unwelcome  to  her — as  one 
whose  friendship— whose  society  she  prized. 
And  then,  suddenly  to  lose  sight  of  her  ! — To 
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meet  her  only  in  the  mob  of  a  ball-room,  where 
every  coxcomb  was  privileged  to  address  her  as 
familiarly  as  myself;  where  such  puppies  as 
Lapwing  and  Mazzini  presumed  to  follow  her 
with  a  pertinacity,  which  the  dread  of  giving 
her  offence  or  provoking  the  remarks  of 
society,  forbad  me  to  imitate. — Oh !  Lord 
Grandison ! — contrast  the  bitterness  of  such 
moments  as  those,  with  the  joy  I  now  ex- 
perience — " 

'^  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  been  a  lover  in 
my  day — we  have  all  been  lovers  in  our 
day  1"  cried  the  Earl,  turning  with  a  smile 
towards  Johnny  Chichester,  and  little  con- 
jecturing the  full  application  of  his  words. 

"  But  you  think  I  have  some  chance  of 
engaging  her  affections  ? — You  assure  me  that 
I  am  not  wholly  indifferent  to  her  ?  A.nd  above 
all,  you  promise  to  explain  to  my  father  that 
this  presumptuous  act  of  mine  is  sanctioned 
by  your  kindness  V  cried  Augustus,  in  great 
emotion. 
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"  Compose  yourself,  compose  yourself,  my 
dear  boy/'  cried  his  uncle  who  was  himself 
almost  out  of  his  wits  for  joy. 

"  Don't  worry  him/^  said  Lord  Grandison. 
"  Let  him  become  cool  and  rational  by  degrees. 
Yes  !  I  do  undertake,  my  dear  Augustus,  to  ex- 
onerate you  to  the  utmost  with  my  friend 
Langley ; — I  will  tell  him,  if  you  like,  that  I 
chose  to  have  you  for  a  son  in  law,  whether 
you  would  or  no.  But  remember  I  answer 
for  nothing  about  Alicia.  All  you  want  to 
know  of  her  feelings,  you  must  extort  from 
herself;  and  no  doubt  she  is  too  well  educated  a 
young  lady,  not  to  arm  herself  to  the  teeth  in 
the  dignity  of  the  sex  (that  is  the  pet  phrase  isn't 
it,  Johnny)  ?  against  your  discoveries. — But 
courage,  man  ! — Though  I  leave  you  to  work 
your  own  way,  it  is  a  way,  I  take  it,  not 
particularly  thorny ! — So  when  you  have  done 
trembling  and  panting  like  a  hunted  hare,  and 
can  deliver  yourself  with  a  degree  of  composure 
becoming  the  occasion,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
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drawing-room  and  hear  what  AUcia  has  got  to 
say  to  us.'^ 

Augustus  grew  calm  in  a  moment.  Except 
that  his  cheeks  were  flushed  crimson  and  that 
his  eyes  burned  almost  as  brightly  as  those  of 
Miss  Helen  Hilsby,  he  resumed  his  usual 
demeanour  to  follow  the  Earl  up  stairs.  Johnny 
Chichester  meanwhile  remained  in  the  library. 
He  felt  that,  dear  as  they  all  were  to  him/ he 
had  no  right  to  intrude  into  so  sacred  a  circle 
as  that  formed  by  the  happiest  of  fathers  and 
daughters,  and  the  husband  who  was  to  perfect 
their  domestic  happiness. 

Lord  Grandison  knew  that  his  daughter 
was  at  home,  for  she  had  appointed  to  ride 
with  him  in  an  hour.  Unluckily  it  was  the 
time  of  day  at  which  she  habitually  received 
morning  visitors ;  but  as  there  was  no  carriage 
at  the  door,  he  trusted  they  should  find  her 
alone.  Excited  in  his  turn  by  the  emotions  of 
Augustus,  he  longed  to  take  his  daughter  into 
his  arms,  and  breathe  a  blessing  upon  the  union 
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which  he  knew  would  complete  every  wish  of 
her  young  heart ! 

On  throwing  open  the  drawing-room  door^, 
the  first  object  that  struck  him  was  Lady. 
Alicia,  sitting  before  a  drawing-desk^  at  which 
she  was  completing  the  copy  of  a  beautiful  mi- 
niature by  Petitot,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
tanges,  which  had  been  procured  for  her  by 
the  officiousness  of  Massimo  Mazzini;  and 
conceiving  her  to  be  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
room,  he  immediately  opened  his  mission  with 
'^  Alice,  my  darling,  I  bring  you  a  friend 
whose  presence,  I  trust,  will  not  be  unwel- 
come." 

Prepared  to  find  her  betray  the  utmost 
emotion  at  this  starthng  announcement.  Lord 
Grandison  attributed  the  blush  which  instantly 
betrayed  the  excess  of  her  surprise,  solely  to 
the  apparition  of  the  young  man  who  was 
pressing  in  by  his  side.  But  Augustus  Lang- 
ley^s  eyes  were  more  penetrating.  Already 
they   had  detected,   lounging    on   one  of  the 
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damask  sofas,  the  figure  of  the  presumptuous 
Itahan,  who  was  known  to  entertain  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  Ahcia  ! 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Earl,  Mazzini  started 
up  ;  and  before  he  met  Lord  Grandison's  eye, 
was  advancing  with  ceremonious  pohteness  to 
wish  him  good  morning.  But  the  joy  of  the  mo- 
ment had  departed  for  Augustus  Langley! 
Though  fully  alive  to  the  confusion  of  counte- 
nance with  which  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover 
extended  her  hand  to  bid  him  welcome,  he 
could  not  help  attributing  it  to  shame,  being 
detected  by  her  father  tete  a  t^te  with  a  man 
so  little  suitable  to  his  taste  as  Mazzini. 

^^  Lady  Medwyn  has  just  left  me,  papa,^^  said 
she,  as  if  aware  that  her  position  required  ex- 
planation and  apology.  "  She  walked  hither 
with  Prince  Massimo,  and  chose  to  leave  him 
here,  while  she  proceeded  for  ten  minutes  to 
Grosvenor  street,  to  inquire  something  about 
Mrs.  Vere,  at  Sir  Henry  Windsor^s." 

"  Could  she  not  have  sent  one  of  the   ser- 
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vants  ?^'  demanded  Lord  Grandison,  evidently 
displeased. 

"  I  offered  her  their  services  again  and  again. 
But  she  said  it  was  something  of  consequence, 
and  that  she  must  go  herself.^^ 

While  the  Earl  attempted  to  disperse  his 
black  looks,  and  Augustus  his  blue,  under 
the  impression  that  Lady  Alicia  was  simply  the 
victim  of  one  of  Lady  Medwyn^s  unprincipled 
manoeuvres,  Massimo,  perfectly  at  his  ease, 
(though  suspecting  himself  to  afford  the  topic 
of  the  conversation,  so  embarrassing  to  them 
all),  began  making  the  agreeable  by  pointing 
out  to  Lord  Grandison  in  French,  the  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  Lady  Alicia^s  charming  copy  of 
the  lovely  miniature. 

"  Oest  a  meconnaitre  V original  /^'  cried  he 
with  his  usual  conceit.  "  On  dirait  que  la 
plume  (Tun  colibri  avait  jete  ces  nuances  im- 
perceptibles" 

"  The  beauty  of  a  thing  that  is  imperceptible.'^ 
replied  the  Earl,  in  the  same  language,   '^  is  a 
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thing  I  don't  profess  to  understand.  You,  my 
dear  Prince,  seem  to  comprehend  as  little, 
that  your  friend  Lady  Medwyn  is  waiting 
for  you  at  No.  5,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street. 
She  has  sent  to  beg  that  you  will  instantly  join 
her.'' 

Mazzini,  though  surprised,  could  not  venture 
to  look  incredulous.  All  that  remained  for 
him,  therefore,  was  to  take  his  hat,  make 
his  bow,  and  exit.  Scarcely  had  the  door 
closed  upon  him,  when  the  Earl  burst  forth 
into  invectives  against  the  impudence  of  a 
woman,  who,  in  spite  of  the  coolness  with 
which  he  had  received  her  advances,  and  for- 
borne to  invite  her  to  his  house,  presumed  not 
only  upon  the  familiarity  of  a  morning  \dsit, 
but  to  leave  her  bundles  of  rubbish  there,  like 
trash  deposited  in  the  Pantechnicon. 

"  I  assure  you,  dear  papa,  I  did  the  utmost 
to  persuade  her  to  take  the  Prince  with  her  on 
her  expedition,^'  said  Alicia,  with  an  earnest 
blushing  face.     "But  Lady  Medwyn  laughed 
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in  such  an  unpleasant  manner  at  the  idea 
of  ray  being  afraid  to  keep  him  here  till  her 
return,  that  I  did  not  like  to  persevere. 
Wilhams  informed  me  you  were  engaged  with 
gentlemen  in  the  library,  or  I  should  have 
asked  you  to  come  and  receive  the  Prince's  visit 
yourself." 

Augustus  Langley^s  countenance  became 
still  more  overclouded.  She  had  ascertained 
then,  that  her  father  was  detained  by  an  en- 
gagement, when  she  permitted  this  impudent 
foreigner  to  stretch  his  lazy  length  upon  her 
sofa,  while  she  sat  painting  or  pretending 
to  paint,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  his 
presence  1 

'^  I  shall  give  orders  to  Wilfiams  not  to 
admit  either  of  them  here  again  !^'  cried  the 
Earl. 

"  If  you  remember,  you  made  me  the  same 
promise  before  !^^  said  Lady  Alicia,  turning 
upon  her  father  that  open  countenance,  which 
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nothing  but  the  petulance  of  a  jealous  lover 
could  for  a  moment  have  misdoubted. 

"  True  !  —  I  have  been  so  much  engaged 
lately,  that  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing !"  cried  the  Earl.  "  However,  my  cares 
as  guardian  to  a  gay  young  lady  of  eighteen^ 
are  I  trust  soon  to  end ;  that  is,  my  dear  child, 
if  you  can  persuade  yourself  to  confirm  to  this 
young  fellow,  the  expectations  I  have  been 
holding  out.  I  will  leave  him  to  plead  his 
own  cause  with  you;  premising,  my  dear 
Alicia,  that  to  see  you  his  wife,  and  welcomed 
into  the  family  I  most  esteem  on  earth,  will 
make  me  the  happiest  of  fathers.'^ 

Hard,  that  at  such  a  moment,  a  single  draw- 
back should  modify  the  triumph  of  a  lover ; 
doubly  hard,  that  a  drawback  of  such  a  na- 
ture, should  damp  the  joy  of  a  being  so 
warm-hearted  as  Augustus  Langley.  Yet  so 
it  was,  that  he  would  gladly  have  delayed 
the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Grandison !    He 
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dreaded  being  alone  with  Alicia.  He  could 
not  pour  forth  his  avowals  of  affection,  as  he 
would  have  done  a  little  time  before.  The 
frankness  of  his  disposition  rendered  it  im- 
possible altogether  to  conceal  his  vexation; 
and  his  vexation  was  of  a  nature  which  he 
scarcely  liked  to  make  apparent,  save  in  the 
presence  of  her  father. 

Yet  when  Lord  Grandison  was  really  gone — 
when  Alicia,  in  the  consciousness  of  being  alone 
with  him — alone  with  the  man  so  dear  to  her, 
and  whom  she  had  heard  privileged  to  address 
her  as  a  lover,  betrayed  in  every  look  and 
movement  evidences  of  deep  and  womanly 
feeling,  Augustus  felt  ashamed  of  his  previous 
suspicions.  He  thanked  heaven  that  he  had 
not  given  them  utterance.  He  thanked  heaven 
that  the  rising  tears  and  varying  colour  of  poor 
Alicia  owed  nothing  to  his  injustice.  But 
though  it  was  easy  to  connect  her  timid  blushes 
into  smiles,  by  avowals  only  half  as  impas- 
sioned as  those  he  had  hazarded  to  her  father, 
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he  felt  that  at  such  a  moment,  his  eloquence 
ought  to  have  been  unimpeded  by  a  single 
regret,  a  single  hesitation. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  was  transported 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  unpleasant  retrospec- 
tion. The  beauty  of  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover, 
enhanced  by  emotions  of  joy  and  tenderness, 
struck  him  as  if  seen  for  the  first  time.  Her 
tremulous  voice,  her  hand  half  yielded,  half 
withdrawn,  her  broken  words,  her  grateful 
allusions  to  the  goodness  of  her  father,  to  her 
respect  for  his  own  parents,  to  her  affection 
for  his  sister,  so  thoroughly  carried  him  out  of 
himself,  that  -the  young  lover  had  soon 
no  other  thought  or  recollection  on  earth, 
than  that  he  was  the  happiest  of  the  human 
kind  ! 

Though  Lord  Grandison  and  Johnny  were 
charitable  enough  to  leave  them  unmolested  a 
whole  hour  ^'  to  their  own  heart's  most  sweet 
society,''  the  intruders  seemed  to  come  too 
soon  for   Augustus  Langley,    when    on  their 
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entrance  Lady  Alicia  started  from  his  side, 
and  flew  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
father. 

The  benediction  that  faltered  on  the  lips  of 
the  Earl,  as  he  impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head, saluting  almost  as  a  bride  her  whom 
he  loved  so  dearly  as  a  daughter,  was  solemn 
and  affecting.  But  there  was  one  present  who 
spoke  not  ; — who  neither  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  nor  bade  the  God  of  mercies  preserve 
her  good  and  happy  in  her  wedded  life  as  in  her 
innocent  girlhood,  yet  whose  soul  was  as  ten- 
derly uplifted  in  prayer  for  her  happiness,  and 
whose  heart  as  fondly  stirred  by  the  interest  of 
her  position,  as  though  he  had  been  thrice  her 
father ! — There  were  no  tears  in  poor  Chiches- 
ter's eyes ;  but  the  look  of  earnestness  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  and  the  compression 
of  his  pale  lips,  afforded  some  indication  of 
the  struggle  passing  within.  Had  he  spoken, 
it  would  have  been  to  exclaim  with  Knowles's 
Virginius, 
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I  never  saw  you  look  so  like  your  mother, 
In  all  my  life  ! 

and  the  association  of  ideas,  which  brought 
Mary  Wilmot  before  him  as  when,  blush- 
ing and  weeping,  she  told  him  that  she 
loved  another,  brought  also  a  recognition 
of  the  contrast  between  his  position  as 
a  rejected  suitor,  and  that  of  Augustus  as 
sanctioned  at  once  by  the  preference  of  the 
being  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  and  the  approval 
of  her  family.  The  nature  of  poor  Chichester 
was  too  instinct  with  human  charities  to  be 
susceptible  of  envy ;  but  the  tie  seemed  to  be 
drawn  closer  and  more  painfully  round  his 
heart,  connecting  in  solemn  unison  its  vivid 
emotions  with  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Instead  of  joy  in  the  happiness  of  his  nephew, 
a  feeling  of  sadness  and  awe  possessed  him. 

It  was  dinner  time  before  the  happy  party 
were  recalled  to  the  things  of  this  world.  Lord 
Grandison  would  not  hear  of  losing  any  of  them. 
It  was  too  late  to  return  home  to  dress ',  and 
Augustus  was  anxious  not  to  meet  his  father 
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and  mother,  till  the  promised  explanation  had 
been  made  by  his  uncle.  He  accordingly  con- 
sented to  dine  in  company  which,  but  the  day 
before,  he  would  not  for  worlds  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  approaching  in  his  morning  dress, 
indebted  to  "  my  cousin  Mr.  Villiams,"  for 
the  slight  preparation  allowed  him. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  four  hap- 
pier people  than  those  assembled  that  day 
round  the  dinner-table  of  the  Earl  of  Grandi- 
son.  Alicia  had  the  eyes  of  three  lovers 
rather  than  one,  fixed  upon  her  radiant  face. 
The  father  and  the  father's  friend  regarded  her 
as  she  sat  there,  smihng  in  her  beauty,  as  the 
merchant  may  contemplate  some  fair  and  richly 
laden  vessel  entering  the  port  in  safety,  after 
exposure  to  the  storms  and  hazards  of  the 
mighty  deep. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  Johnny  Chi- 
chester was  to  proceed  to  Morison  Langley, 
who,  as  it  was  Wednesday,  he  w^as  sure  to 
find  at  home ;  leaving  Augustus  and  Alicia  to 
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renew  the  harmonious  pleasures  interrupted  at 
Lady  Gransden^s  ;  or,  if  their  hearts  were  too 
full  for  music,  an  interchange  of  confidences 
^'  far  above  singing."  To  Lord  Grandison's 
mansion  was  attached  a  deep  verandah,  filled 
with  flowers  and  overlooking  the  park,  be- 
side which  they  sat,  enjoying  the  fragrance  of 
a  delicious  summer  twilight,  as  if  the  season 
and  the  scene  were  new  to  them.  And  so 
they  were  ! — revealed  for  the  first  time  through 
the  development  of  that  sixth  sense,  which 
seems  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  sympathy  of 
mutual  affection. 

They  had  so  much  to  say — so  much  to  con- 
fide— so  many  little  previous  misunderstand- 
ings to  clear  up — so  many  perplexities  to 
compare,  in  which  each  and  both  were  in- 
volved !  They  sat  talking,  as  if  talking  were  for 
the  first  time  a  delight : — then  became  silent, 
as  if  silence  had  a  charm  because  thus  indulged 
together.     Lord   Grandison   was    engaged    in 
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putting  upon  paper  the  heads  of  the  arrange- 
ments purporting  to  enable  Morison  Langley 
to  render  the  Wilsmere  estate  the  dowry  of 
his  daughter;  insisting  that,  till  the  death  of 
Lady  Conyngsby^  the  miantenance  of  the  young 
couple  should  be  left  entirely  to  himself.  While 
his  darling  child  was  engrossed  by  the  ex- 
planations of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  lovers, 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  pleasant  task  of  de- 
vising all  human  means  to  render  permanent 
the  ecstasy  of  the  moment. 

The  hours  glided  aw^ay.  Johnny  Chichester 
had  promised  to  return  from  Eaton  Square, 
vA\h  news  of  the  result  of  his  conversation 
with  his  brother-in-law,  nothing  doubting  that 
the  said  brother-in-law  himself  would  bear 
him  company.  But  towards  midnight,  a  note 
in  Johnny's  handwriting  was  brought  in, 
stating  that,  having  been  unable  to  accomplish 
the  interview,  his  visit  must  be  deferred  till  the 
morrow. 

"  So  much  the  better  V'  they  all  exclaimed. 
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Their  hearts  were  too  full  to  admit  of  any- 
further  accession  of  joy.  The  morrow  would 
be  time  enough  for  its  ratification.  It  was 
agreed  only  that  Alicia  should  make  no  dis- 
closures, except  in  her  own  family,  till  Lady 
Mary  had  been  first  apprized  ;  and  the  happy 
pair  parted  at  a  late  hour,  having  made  ar- 
rangements that  an  early  one  should  unite 
them  again. 

There  was  still  a  happiness  to  be  enjoyed 
previous  to  retiring  to  rest.  The  second 
mother,  and  the  motherly  attendant,  were  to 
be  enlightened;  and  though  the  congratula- 
tions of  Mrs.  Bennet  and  the  excellent  Wallis 
were  mingled  with  tears,  they  were  tears  de- 
void of  bitterness.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  their  darling  had  made  proof  of 
judgment,  as  her  father  of  disinterestedness, 
in  her  marriage  choice.  All  were  content. 
No  further  fear  of  the  pink  draughts  ! — no 
need  of  another  appeal  to  Sir  Lucius  ! 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Earl  to  have  his 
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younger  daughters  and  their  governess  at  the 
breakfast-tablcj    as    a   meal   of  a   strictly   do- 
mestic  kind ;    Johnny    Chichester   being,    at 
that  hour^  the  only  privileged  visitor.     Lady 
Helen  and  Lady   Mary  were  consequently  on 
the  eager  look-out  the  following  morning  for 
their  new  brother-in-law.     Already,  they  were 
fond   of  him.     Augustus    Langley,    the    only 
young   man    admitted    into    their  circle^    was 
consequently  their  beau  ideal  of  young-gentle- 
manly  perfection  ;  and  as   even  Mrs.   Bennet 
had  waxed  so  jocose  under  the  auspicious  in- 
fluence of  the  hour,  as   to  apprize  them  that 
Alicia  would  now  cease  to  be  absent  or  fretful, 
and,  above  all,  cease  to  require  the  arrival  of 
the   packets   of  pink  draughts   from    Messrs. 
Savory  and  Moore,  they  sat  listening  for   the 
knock  of  the  future  bridegroom  with  an  im- 
patience   scarcely     inferior   to    that    of    their 
blushing  sister. 

'•'  We    may   as   we'd    order    breakfast.     An 
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gustus  will  be  here  before  it  is  over/'  said 
Lord  Grandison_,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his 
son-in-law's  announcement  that  he  should  be 
there  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  had  hurried  the 
ceremonial  of  dressing,  and  been  sitting  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  trying  to  fancy  him- 
self amused  with  the  leading  articles  of  the 
leading  papers  of  both  parties,  i.  e.  to  interest 
himself  in  the  issue  of  a  fencing  bout,  wherein 
the  antagonists  are  lunging  at  each  other  in 
the  dark.  But  he  had  exhausted  all — even 
the  advertisements  !  He  knew  what  "  Gar- 
dens OF  Eden,"  and  "  Palladian  Struc- 
tures," were  to  be  sold;~on  what  day  the 
exhibition  closed — the  names  of  the  last  grim 
heroes  added  to  the  gallery  of  Madame  Tus- 
saud,  as  well  as  of  all  the  bassoon  players  and 
trumpeters  at  the  concerts  d^ete.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  but  to  lay  down  the  Times, 
and  take  up  his  cup  of  tea.  But  he  was 
in   too  high   spirits,  and   too   convinced  that 
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five  minutes  more  would  bring  Augustus 
Langley  to  occupy  the  seat  left  vacant  for  him 
between  Alicia  and  Lady  Mary^  not  to  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasure  of  quizzing  his  anxious 
girl  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  lovers  of  the  age. 

"  In  my  time/^  said  he,  "  one  would  not 
have  hazarded  being  half  a  minute  after  the 
hour  of  rendez-vous,  (to  say  nothing  of  a  first 
rendez-vous  like  this),  no  !  not  to  gain  the 
empire  of  China  ?' 

Encouraged  by  Lady  Alicia's  smiles  and 
blushes,  he  continued,  for  a  time,  to  amuse 
himself  with  these  sallies.  But  when  the 
breakfast,  kindly  prolonged  to  favour  the  tardy 
truant,  at  length  wore  to  a  close  without  the 
appearance  of  Augustus,  he  ceased  to  banter 
her.  Her  smiles  grew  fainter,  her  blushes 
paler.     She  was  evidently  anxious. 

They  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room.  At  last 
her  anxiety  grew  so  apparent,  that  her  father, 
though  pretending  to  be  angry  with  her,  was  in 
reality  almost  angry  vAth  young  Langley.     On 
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such  an  occasion^  there  could  be  no  pretext  for 
want  of  punctuaUty.  His  permanent  duty  was 
in  Park  Lane. 

A  sudden  apprehension  glanced  into  the 
mind  of  the  Earl.  If  Morison  Langley  should 
have  persisted  in  his  objections — should  have 
refused  his  consent — should  have  forbidden 
the  young  man  to  pursue  his  suit  ?  The  fond 
father's  heart  was  instar>  '  ^-^i^^-essed.  To 
remove  the  generous  s(^rw^j.^^  ^.  ^^^u  a  man  as 
old  Langley,  might  be  a  work  of  time  fatal  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  Alicia !  He  re- 
solved to  know  the  worst  by  hastening  to  a 
consultation  with  Johnny  Chichester. 

Already,  however,  Johnny  had  left  home, 
and  left  no  message.  He  was  probably  gone 
to  Eaton  Square  to  pursue  his  family  consul- 
tation with  his  brother-in-law.  Thither,  it  was 
impossible  for  Lord  Grandison,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  negociation,  to  fol- 
low him.  Reluctantly  therefore,  he  returned 
to  Park  Lane ;  and  scarcely  had  he  entered  the 
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hall,  when  a  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Mr.  WiUiams,  superscribed  in  the  handwriting 
of  Augustus  Langley. 

The  nature  of  the  contents,  if  not  the  exact 
purport,  might  be  inferred  from  the  vehemence 
with  which,  after  rushing  into  his  own  room. 
Lord  Grandison  dashed  down  his  hat  upon  the 
table,  and  bad  the  underbutler,  who  had  pry- 
ingly  followed  him  on  pretence  of  taking  it 
from  his  hands,  be  gone  about  his  business. 

His  face  was  pale  as  death,  his  hands  almost 
clenched,  as  immediately  on  Williams^  depar- 
ture, he  began  with  hurried  footsteps  to  pace 
the  room. 

Rejected! — rejected  without  an  expression 
of  regret — almost  without  a  semblance  of 
courtesy !  not  by  the  uncompromising  fa- 
ther, not  by  the  disinterested  family — but  by 
Augustus  himself  —  by  the  lover,  the  bride- 
groom—the husband  !  Rejected  in  the  most 
formal  terms ;  as  if  those  who  last  night 
parted  as  though  parting  were  soon  to  be  a  for- 
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gotten  word  between  them,  were  to  meet  for 
the  future  as  strangers  ! 

As  strangers  ?  no  !  not  as  strangers  !  It  was 
written  in  the  face  of  the  Earl  that  they  must 
meet  as  enemies.—  What  ? — his  daughter — his 
sweet  girl — his  pride — his  glory— cheated  out 
of  an  avowal  of  her  maidenly  tenderness,  sim- 
ply to  gratify  the  pride  or  he  knew  not  what 
other  evil  passion,  of  the  Langleys  ? 

How  was  he  to  accost  Alicia  ?  What  should 
he  say  to  her  ?  "  My  child !  the  man  whom 
yesterday  I  told  you  to  take  to  your  love  and 
reverence,  has  proved  a  heartless  egotist.  Dis- 
dain him — forget  him — love  another!'^  As  if 
the  gift  of  the  affections  were  resumable  at 
will,  like  some  poor  trinket  exchanged  in  the 
hours  of  giddy  pastime.  Or  must  he  avow  the 
truth?  Must  he  tell  her  that  it  was  herself 
who  was  disdained — herself  who  was  to  be 
forgotten  —  herself  who  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  one  more  accordant  with  the  taste  of  the 
Langley  family  ? 
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Fortunately  for  the  reason  of  Lord  Grandi- 
son,  at  that  moment  Johnny  Chichester  en- 
tered the  room.  But  was  every  thing  con- 
nected with  that  house  ordained  to  sudden 
transformation  ?  Chichester,  who  usually  ar- 
rived there  with  footsteps  light  as  his  heart ; 
who  came  to  enliven  and  be  enlivened  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  spot  more  like  home  to  him 
than  his  own  ;  nay,  who  only  the  preceding 
night  had  left  it  with  a  jest  on  his  lips,  now 
made  his  appearance  like  a  man  risen  from  the 
grave,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  as  if  un- 
equal to  the  mere  task  of  salutation.  No 
need  to  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  letter 
that  lay  on  the  table  !  The  Earl  discerned,  in  a 
moment,  that  his  friend  was  as  deeply  affected 
as  himself. 

"  I  see  you  know  all  \''  was  the  first  ejacu- 
lation of  Chichester,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudi- 
ble. "  That  your  horror  and  indignation  are 
equal  to  my  own,  I  cannot  doubt ;  let  me  en- 
treat you,  my  dear  Grandison — '' 
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The  Earl  would  not  hear  him  to  an  end. 
Anticipating  an  appeal  to  his  feelings  in  favour 
of  Augustus  Langley,  he  burst  forth  with — 
"^  Not  a  word  in  his  defence  ! — If  it  had  been 
his  father — his  mother — if  it  had  been  any  one 
save  him  to  whom  that  precious  girl  avowed 
last  night  her  attachment,  I  could  have  for- 
given it. — A  cold-blooded  scoundrel ! — He 
whom  I  loved  as  a  son — whom  I  prized — 
whom  —whom — a  damned  cold-blooded  scoun- 
drel!'^ Lord  Grandison's  indignation,  gradually 
stimulated  by  his  reminiscences,  was  now 
wholly  beyond  control ! 

"  I  don^t  ask  you  to  forgive  him  ;  but  for- 
give me,  at  least,  for  pitying  the  poor  boy  P' 
muttered  Johnny  Chichester,  scarcely  able  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  those  of  his  friend. 

^^  Pity  him  ? — Curse  him  P'  cried  Lord  Gran- 
dison,  white  with  rage,  as  he  once  more  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  cold  measured  phrases  of  the 
letter. 

"  Curse  those  rather  who  invented  this  infa- 
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mous  slander !"  muttered  Johnny,  in  the  same 
subdued  tone.  "  But  curse  them  as  I  do,  in 
the  depths  of  your  heart," 

"Slander?^'  reiterated  the  Earl,  a  new  light 
brightening  his  perplexity  and  kindling  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Have  you  no  idea — is  that  dear  girl  able 
to  afford  you  no  hint  by  which  you  may  trace 
the  originators  of  this  detestable  lie?"  per- 
sisted Johnny,  unaware  of  the  cautious  tone 
of  his  nephew's  letter. 

"  Tell  me,^'  cried  Lord  Grandison,  throwing 
himself  on  a  chair  beside  his  friend,  and  con- 
taining himself  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
reach,  by  indirect  means,  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery which  he  saw  was  concealed  from  him  ; 
"  TeU  me,  Chichester !  how  long  have  you 
known  this  ?  In  what  manner  did  Morison 
Langley  confide  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Last  night  —  with  the  utmost  feeling, 
though  with  the  utmost  frankness,"  replied 
Johnny.     "  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  explain 
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your  projects  to  him.  The  moment  I  entered 
the  room,  he  accosted  me  with  an  expression 
of  sympathy  in  your  distress  and  mortification; 
and  when  I  assured  him  that  I  had  just  quitted 
you,  neither  distressed  nor  mortified,  he  ex- 
pressed so  much  doubt  whether  '  you  could  be 
aware  of  what  had  happened^  that  I  was  fain 
to  ask  what  had  happened  of  such  mysterious 
nature.  Then  it  was  that  the  story  of  Alicia's 
elopement  with  this  blackguard  foreigner  was 
explained  to  me.  It  was  useless  to  declare, 
that  so  far  from  having  eloped,  she  was  at 
that  moment  drinking  tea  in  Park  Lane.  Mo- 
rison  Langley  admitted  that  every  one  was 
aware  of  her  return  home ;  that  it  was  only  to 
be  regretted  every  one  should  be  equally  aware 
of  her  having  absented  herself.  Of  you,  my 
dear  Grandison,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
most  affectionate  concern.'^ 

*^  Of  me  ?  what  the  devil  matters  it  how  he 
spoke  of  me  after  having  dared  to  vilify  and 
traduce   my   child !"    cried    the   frantic   Earl. 
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''  You  are  quite  sure,  Johnny,  that  after  this 
damnable  explanation ,  you  did  not  give  him 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  nature  of  your  busi- 
ness with  him  V 

"  Quite  sure.  Do  you  suppose  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  would  so  commit  you  V 

"  Good  !  It  is  clear  then  that  the  father  goes 
for  nothing  in  the  insult  1  have  received.  The 
act  of  rejection  rests  solely  on  the  head  of 
Augustus  Langley.'^ 

"  My  dear  Grandison !  in  what  a  situation 
would  you  place  me,  by  compelling  me  to 
become  that  boy^s  accuser  !'^  cried  Chichester, 
earnestly. 

"  You  need  not  answer  me  1  The  fact  speaks 
for  itself!  and  he  shall  speak  for  himself!'^ 
cried  the  Earl,  starting  up  and  seizing  his  hat. 

**  You  are  not  going  to  humiliate  yourself, 
and  our  poor  injured  girl,  by  an  altercation 
with  him  r'^  cried  Johnny,  rising  to  detain 
him. 

"  An    altercation    with     him  ?     I — Alicia's 
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father  ? — No  ! — ^There  is  but  one  mode  in 
which  we  can  ever  meet  again.  The  where  and 
when  I  leave  to  the  adjustment  of  others.'^ 

"  My  dear  Grandison,  compose  yourself — 
be  calm  \" 

"  Calm  !  when  the  bitterest  insult  has  been 
flung  in  the  face  of  my  innocent  child }"  cried 
Lord  Grandison. 

"  Consider/'  remonstrated  Johnny,  clinging 
to  his  arm,  "  coniders  that  a  hostile  encounter 
between  you,  would  only  aggravate  the  evil — 
only  tend  to  disseminate  the  scandal — only 
serve  to  increase  the  distress  of  this  unhappy 
girl ;  only  tend  perhaps  to  deprive  her  of  her 
lawful  protector  against  future  wrong.  Be 
warned,  Grandison  !  For  her  sake,  if  not  for 
your  own,  do  nothing  rashly.  I  ask  it  of  you 
in  the  name  of  poor  Mary — in  the  name  of 
her  helpless  girls."  And  big  tears  stood  on 
the  cheeks  of  the  man,  out  of  the  depth  of 
whose  heart  this  strenuous  appeal  was  wrested. 

"  I  ivill   do  nothing  rashly,  my  good,  kind 
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friend  I"  replied  the  Earl,  in  a  more  moderate 
tone,  ascribing  to  the  warmth  of  Johnny 
Chichester's  fraternal  friendship  for  himself, 
his  deep  emotion.  '^  But  I  must  see,  and 
consult  with  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  this  business.  The  circle  of  my 
friends,  thank  God,  is  limited ;  but  there  are 
some  among  them,  good  men  and  true,  who 
would  neither  see  me  submit  to  injury,  nor 
wantonly  inflict  it.  I  will  speak  with  Maxwell. — 
Maxwell  was  wiser  than  the  best  of  us  in  the 
business  of  the  Gransdens.  I  will  see  Maxwell!'' 
"  But  in  the  meantime'' — interrupted  Johnny 
Chichester,  following  him  to  the  door.  Further 
remonstrance  however  was  useless  !  already 
the  excited  man  had  sallied  forth,  and  was 
hurrying  wildly  through  the  streets. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  thy  friend. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

An  unpropitious  moment  had  been  selected 
by  Johnny,  for  the  dehvery  of  his  credentials, 
as  a  matrimonial  negociator  in  Eaton  Square. 
Morison  Langley,  though  to  be  honoured  as 
"  a  man  who  was  not  passion's  slave/'  was  one, 
^^  who  being  much  enforced,  could  shew  a 
hasty  spark  or  two.'^  And  enforced  he  had 
been  that  day,  by  all  the  harassing  persecutions 
that  a  party  per  force  of  newspaper  could  pour 
into  his  camp. 

The  hostile  side,  (whose  engines  were  fed 
with  the  scalding  steam  of  Sir  Jacob  Appleby's 
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malignant  brother),  had  signalized  his  intended 
retirement  from  the  representation  of  the 
county,  as  the  last  pitiful  act  of  a  man  whose 
every  action  was  pitiful.  His  enemies  described 
him  as  a  ruined  man  flying  from  his  duty  to 
the  country ;  "  et  encore^'  (as  Talleyrand  said 
of  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux),  "  encore^ 
s'il  n^avait  que  ses  enneinis  /"  For  the  organ 
of  his  own  party,  under  the  lukewarm  direction 
of  Mr.  Threlkeld,  took  up  his  defence  in  a  tone 
that  might  have  marred  the  best  of  causes. 

Morison  Langley  was  deeply  hurt.  He 
knew  of  course  that  it  was  easy  to  meet  with 
positive  denial,  the  positive  falsehoods  ad- 
vanced.    But  as  it  is  said   of  a  woman,  that 

Couies  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied 

he  felt  that  as  a  patriot,  the  mere  necessity  for 
such  refutation  was  almost  a  fault.  Many  would 
still  remain  distrustful,  particularly  as  he  was 
resolved^  let  his  resolution  operate  as  it  might 
upon  his  political  interests,  to  proceed  to  the 
continent.      Let   the  missiles  of  either  party 
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attain  him  as  they  might,  Cecilia  should  not 
remain  exposed  to  the  attentions  of  her  cousin, 
or  himself  to  the  offensive  insinuations  of  the 
Earl  of  Delmaine. 

It  was  while  irritated  by  a  reconsideration 
of  these  contending  vexations,  that  Johnny 
Chichester  entered  his  room,  in  all  the  elation 
of  spirit  arising  from  consciousness  of  his  bene- 
ficent purposes.  He  came  with  one  of  those 
joyous  faces  that  are  felt  almost  as  an  insult 
by  persons  absorbed  in  the  disagreeables  of 
life;  and  though  Morison  Langley's  allu- 
sions to  the  tale  of  scandal  he  had  heard  ten 
minutes  before  at  his  wife's  tea  table  from 
his  mother  and  sister  in  law,  were  uttered  with 
feeling  and  delicacy,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  adhered  to  his  golden  rule  to  repeat  no 
grievances,  but  for  the  irritation  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

It  did  not  surprise  him  to  find  the  tale 
indignantly  denied  by  Johnny  Chichester;  for 
Johnny   Chichester   could   do    no   less.     But 
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on  recalling  to  mind  the  authorities  cited  by 
the  Dowager  in  support  of  the  rumour,  and 
still  more,  the  regret  he  had  heard  expressed  by 
Lady  Mary  at  the  incautiousness,  with  which 
Lord  Grandison  allowed  himself  to  receive  so 
familiarly  in  his  house,  a  man  so  unsuitable 
as  a  son  in  law  as  Massimo  Mazzini,  Morison 
Langley  retained  his  preconceived  opinion. 

Vexed  to  perceive  how  little  his  assertions  or 
his  arguments  availed  to  alter  the  countenance 
of  his  brother  in  law,  who  gravely  shook  his 
head  at  the  name  of  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover, 
Chichester,  after  waiting  long  and  vainly  his 
nephew's  arrival,  took  his  leave  in  order  to 
despatch  the  letter  of  apology  to  Lord  Grandi- 
son, by  which  time  would  be  gained  for  all 
parties. 

But  the  cares  of  county  membership  forbade 
Morison  Langley's  repairing  to  bed  on  Johnny's 
departure.  He  resolved  to  await  the  return  of 
his  son,  in  order  to  confer  with  him  touching 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  refutation  of 
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the  calumnies  circulated  concerning  his  em- 
barrassments ;  w  hich  were  creating  embarrass- 
ments, by  compelling  him  to  the  instant  settle- 
ment of  every  trifling  claim  upon  his  estate. 
He  was  desirous  also  to  congratulate  Augus- 
tus on  his  escape  from  a  nearer  connection 
with  one  so  convicted  of  precocious  worthless- 
ness,  as  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover. 

So  eager  however,  was  poor  Augustus's 
opening  apostrophe  to  his  father,  (whom  he 
conceived  to  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
visit  of  his  uncle  Johnny),  and  so  earnest  his 
declaration  of  happiness  and  love — trmmph  in 
Alicia's  avowed  attachment  and  the  happy 
results  to  be  anticipated  for  Cecilia  from  Lord 
Grandison^s  timely  cession  of  the  Wilsmere 
"Woodlands,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
astonished  father  to  interpose  a  word  till  the 
impetuosity  of  the  young  lover  was  exhausted. 
'^  What  on  earth  is  all  this  r"  was  Morison 
Langley^s  anxious  question,  at  the  close  of 
Augustuses  confused  harangue. — "  Lord  Gran- 
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disori  offer  you  his  daughter's  hand?  Lord 
Grandison  offer  the  Wilsmere  Woodlands  as 
part  of  Lady  Alicia's  fortune,  in  order  that, 
being  converted  into  a  dowry  for  your  sister, 
they  may  bribe  the  consent  of  Lord  Del- 
niaine  to  her  marriage  with  his  son  ?" 

"  Exactly^ — or  all  but  exactly  !  Lord  Gran- 
dison has  promised  to  convince  you  that  he  has 
forced  upon  my  acceptance  tlie  loveliest  and 
most  perfect  of  human  beings/^ 

^•'  He  had  better  not  /"  cried  old  Langley, 
in  a  tone  almost  ferocious. 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  father  1"  cried  Augus- 
tus, "  let  not  your  pride  defeat,  on  this  occasion, 
your  better  sense  ! — How  WiW.  you  have  the 
courage  to  oppose  Lord  Grandison's  generous 
projects  in  my  favour? — Consider  that  mine  and 
my  sister's  happiness  hang  on  your  word!  Such 
a  husband  as  Chichester  for  dear  Cecilia — such 
a  \^ife  as  my  sweet  Alicia  for  my  unworthy 
self." 

^^  Such   a  wife,''    interrupted    old    Langley, 
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almost  writhing  under  his  sense  of  injury. 
"  Such  a  wife  for  my  son  !  my  son !  How^ 
dared  he  meditate  such  an  insult !  And  then 
so  speciously  contrived  !  the  hook  doubly  and 
trebly  baited  1 — the  fate  of  my  poor  girl  pledged 
in  the  negociation  of  this  infatuated  boy.  And 
I,  who  an  hour  ago  was  pitying  Grandison^  and 
sympathizing  so  affectionately  in  his  family 
disgrace  !^' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?^^  cried  Augustus, 
amazed  and  terrified  in  his  turn.  '^  In  God's 
name,  speak  !  explain  yourself.^' 

'*  I  mean  that  you  are  chosen  as  a  dupe  !'^ 
cried  Morison  Langley.  "  I  mean  that  your 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  world  haA^e 
pointed  you  out  to  Lord  Grandison,  as  a  fitting 
l^erson  to  efface  the  stain  inflicted  on  his 
family  honour  by  an  intrigue  between  his 
daughter  and  an  adventurer !" 

The  ire — the  indignation  of  Augustus 
Langley  were  too  hot  for  words  ;  not  against 
Lord  Grandison,   but  against  the  father  who 
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could  SO  vilely  asperse  both  Alicia  and  her 
parent.  More  reasonable  views  and  sentiments 
however,  succeeded.  His  habitual  respect  for 
his  father  soon  obtained  its  due  authority  over 
his  mind,  quickened  perhaps  by  recollec- 
tions of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  day.  The 
confusion  of  Lady  Alicia  on  her  father's  en- 
trance; Lord  Grandison's  scarcely  concealed 
fury  at  finding  Prince  Massimo  an  inmate  of  his 
house — and  above  all,  the  ardour — the  almost 
unnatural  ardour,  with  which  the  beautiful  heiress 
had  been  pressed  upon  his  acceptance,  united 
to  inspire  him  with  ungenerous  suspicions.  It 
would  probably  have  sufficed  to  damp  the 
generosity  of  the  noble  Earl,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  could  he  have  supposed  that  his 
unexampled  liberality  was  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  such  infamous  assertions  ! 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  deliberate  insult 
conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Augustus  Langley  1 
Gradually  won  round  to  the  opinion  of  his 
father,  gradually  roused  to  indignation,  where 
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before  his  heart  had  melted  with  tenderness, 
there  was  no  longer  pity  or  mercy  in  his  nature^j 
He  felt  himself  practised  upon — derided — 
laughed  to  scorn  !  But  it  was  not  mockery  he 
would  render  in  return.  By  the  joy  in  which 
for  the  last  few  hours  he  had  been  luxuriating, 
did  he  measure  the  extent  of  his  injuries ;  and 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  Lord  Grandison 
was  accordingly  that  of  a  high  minded  man, 
not  of  a  petulant  boy.  No  allusion  to  Lady 
Alicia  —  no  allusion  to  the  plot  projected 
against  his  honour  !  He  merely  stated,  in  the 
coldest  terms,  that  he  must  decline  the  honour 
intended  him,  of  a  nearer  connection,  with  the 
Earl  of  Grandison. 

Augustus  Langley  was  perhaps  conscious  of 
a  hope,  when  he  despatched  his  missive,  that 
the  Earl  would  accept  it  as  a  direct  offence. 

The  letter  was  not  submitted  to  his  father. 
Mr.  Langley  felt  too  sore  upon  the  subject,  and 
was  too  much  harassed  at  the  moment  by  a 
multitude  of  vexations,  even  to  desire  it.     To 
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hiiHj  consequently,  no  apprehension  presented 
j^self  of  a  necessity  for  hostile  retahation. 

Meanwhile,  on  arriving  at   the  mansion  of 
his  friend  Maxwell,  Lord  Grandison  had  the 
vexation  to  learn  that  the  General  was  absent 
from  town  ;  having  proceeded  to  Dorking  in 
company  with  the  spruce  Mr.  Clamminson,  to 
forward  his  duties  as  executor  to  the  dead,  and 
remedy,  as  far  as    possible,  his  sins    against 
the  living.     Nothing  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  Maxwell,  like  all  men  of  known  cou- 
rage, was,  in  such  exigencies,  as  moderate  as  he 
was  firm ;  and  would  probably  have  brought 
the  misunderstanding  to  the  same  happy  issue 
as  the  mystery  he  had  succeeded  in  unravelling 
for   Lord    Gransden,   which   had   proved   the 
means  of  sending  Sir  Jacob  Appleby  per  Ba- 
tavier  steamer,  to  Rotterdam,  on  his  way  to 
the  baths  of  Nassau,  for  the  restoration  of  his 
nerves  or  concealment  of  his  shame. 

In  the  General's  absence,  the  Earl  was  per- 
plexed to  whom  to  turn  for  counsel.     Three 
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men,  only,  did  he  honour  with  the  name  of 
friends; — the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  (who,  from 
his  years  and  pubhc  position,  must  not  be  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  of  such  a  nature)  Johnny 
Chichester,  and  Morison  Langley.  It  was 
among  his  acquaintances,  therefore,  he  must 
seek  a  temporary  guardian  for  his  honour;  the 
boon-companions  with  whom  he  ate  and  drank 
— laughed  and  jested ;  but  who  had  as  little 
share  in  his  existence  as  he  in  theirs.  His 
choice  fell  upon  another  old  soldier,  Sir  Wilfred 
Gascoign  ;  less,  however,  as  one  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining  with  him,  than  as  the  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Maxwell,  and  himself  the 
father  of  grown  up  daughters. 

Now  it  unluckily  happened,  that  as  the 
father  of  daughters.  Sir  Wilfred  was  pecuUarly 
sore  on  the  subject  of  matrimonial  ruptures ; 
and  worse  still,  that  Hervey  d^Ewes,  to  whom, 
on  bearing  a  hostile  message  from  the  Earl  to 
Augustus  Langley,  he  was  referred  as  his  friend, 
was  precisely  the  man  whose  flirtations  had  ex- 
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cited  his  paternal  indignation.  Previous  to 
d'Ewes^s  devotion  to  Cecilia  Langley,  it  had 
been  fully  expected  by  Sir  Wilfred,  that  Betch- 
inghara  Priory  and  its  young  master  would  be- 
come the  property  of  Miss  Harriet  Gascoign. 
No  hope,  therefore,  that  Sir  Wilfred  should  be 
over  eager  to  avoid  affording  so  valuable  a 
lesson  to  the  male  coquets  of  the  fashionable 
world.  Between  the  young  second,  who  re- 
garded the  attack  upon  his  principal  as  a 
paternal  combination  against  the  privileges 
of  the  dancing  youth  of  Britain,  and  the  old 
one,  determined  to  offer  an  example  to  its 
caprices,  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  a  compromise.  Augustus  Langley  refused 
all  explanation  of  his  conduct.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  do  otherwise,  without  committing  the 
names  of  the  Dowager  and  her  daughter.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  arranged  for  an  early 
hour  of  the  morrow. 

To  steal  forth  from  his  house,  passing,  with- 
out a  word  of  inquiry,  a  word  of  farewell,  the 
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door  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  knew  his 
lovely  child  to  have  been  passing  a  restless, 
feverish  night,  was  a  grief  to  Lord  Gran- 
dison,  requiring  almost  Roman  virtue  for  the 
suppression.  He  went,  however.  Not  a  soul 
in  the  house,  save  one  confidential  servant,  was 
aware  of  his  departure ;  and  when,  two  hours 
afterwards,  Johnny  Chichester  hurried  thither 
with  the  news  of  General  MaxwelFs  return  to 
town,  till  which  event  Lord  Grandison  had 
pretended  to  postpone  his  explanation  with 
young  Langley,  no  one  could  give  the  slightest 
indication  of  his  Lordship^s  movements. 

Chichester  demanded  to  see  Lady  Alicia. 
'^  Her  Ladyship  is  up,  but  indisposed,  and 
in  her  dressing-room,"  was  William's  reply. 

Indisposition,  however,  was  no  bar  to  the 
visits  of  Johnny  Chichester;  and  on  sending 
up  his  name,  even  at  that  untimely  hour,  he 
was  instantly  admitted. 

Johnny  had  not  entered  her  presence  since 
the  vile  rumours  concerning  her  had  reached 
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his  ear.  That  they  had  no  important  founda- 
tion, he  was  perfectly  convinced.  But  he  feared, 
he  greatly  feared,  that  the  girlish  inexperience 
of  Lady  Alicia  might  have  exposed  her  conduct 
to  censure.  In  the  ways  of  the  world  she  was 
as  much  a  novice  as  her  governess — and  than 
Mrs.  Bennet  there  could  not  be  a  greater  ! 
How  was  it  possible,  then,  for  so  guileless  a 
victim  to  be  flung  into  the  midst  of  a  pack  of 
scandal-hounds  without  being  torn  to  pieces  ? 
His  heart  smote  him  when  he  beheld  her  pale 
and  haggard  looks.  He  felt  as  if,  somehow 
or  other,  he  was  to  blame,  for  not  having  sur- 
rounded with  better  guardianship  the  innocent 
child  of  poor  Mary. 

"  Where  is  Grandison  ?"  said  he,  affection- 
ately taking  her  hand,  while  thus  abruptly 
accosting  her. 

"Is  not  my  father  in  the  breakfast-room  ?" 
she  replied.  "  I  thought  you  might  wish  to 
see  me  without  him.  1  fancied  you  had,  per- 
haps, a  message — for  me — from — "  she  paused. 
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"  I  must  find  Grandison  1"  cried  Johnny 
Chichester,  eagerly.  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  girl, 
when  did  you  see  him  last — how  did  you  part  ?" 

"  Last  night,  as  usual ;  that  is,  not  quite  as 
usual.  I  was  too  unwell  to  sit  up  late ;  and 
papa  came  into  my  room  a  moment,  to  kiss 
me  after  I  was  in  bed.  Wallis  was  sitting 
with  me.  She  said  he  was  almost  in  tears. 
He  is  so  good ! — He  feels  for  me  even  more 
than  I  feel  for  myself  V^ 

"  You  are  sure  Wallis  said  that  he  was  in 
tears  ?  Dolt  that  I  was  not  to  foresee  all  this  1^' 
— cried  Johnny  Chichester,  gradually  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  cause  of  Lord  Grandison's 
untimely  absence.  "  Did  he  send  no  message 
to  you,  my  dearest  Alicia,  before  he  left  home 
this  morning?'^ 

*'  None,  whatever.  Stay — let  me  ring  and 
inquire  among  the  servants.  They  may  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  disturb  me.^' 

The  inquiry  produced  only  a  negative. 
"  My  Lord  had  left  home  at  eight  o'clock,  in  his 
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cabriolet,  unattended.    His  Lordship's  cabriolet 
had  been  ordered  the  preceding  night/' 

No  one  in  the  house  knew  more  than  that 
"  my  Lord  had  driven  off  at  speed  in  the 
direction  of  Cumberland  Gate.'^ 

^^  Have  you  business  with  papa  that  you  are 
so  anxious  V  inquired  Lady  Alicia,  too  little 
skilled  in  the  realities  of  life,  to  conjecture  that 
the  event  which  had  driven  the  colour  from 
her  cheek  and  rendered  her  voice  so  tremulous, 
was  of  a  nature  to  endanger  the  very  life  of 
her  father  and  Augustus. 

"Yes — ^business — I  fear  I  must  leave  you 
and  go  further  in  search  of  him,''  cried  he, 
turning  away  from  her  anxiously  inquiring 
looks. 

"  But  in  what  direction  can  you  possibly 
seek  him  at  this  time  of  day  ?^'  persisted  Lady 
Alicia — an  indefinable  anxiety  causing  her 
to  fix  her  eyes  still  more  earnestly  on  his 
embarrassed  countenance. 

«  At— at  the  Clubs— I—" 
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"  Why  then  not  let  me  send  down  at  once 
to  White's,  and  inform  papa  that  you  are 
waiting  for  him  ?" 

At  that  moment,  the  door  was  shghtly  open- 
ed, and  Wallis  put  in  her  head.  There  was 
something  so  unusual  in  her  look  and  manner, 
that  the  attention  of  Lady  Alicia  was  aroused. 
She  fancied  she  saw  a  significant  glance  directed 
by  her  maid  towards  her  visitor.  "  Have  you 
any  thing  to  say  to  Mr.  Chichester,  WalUs  ?" 
said  she,  by  way  of  covering  the  good  woman's 
awkward  entree.     ''  Any  message  ?'^ 

"  Message,  my  Lady. —  I — that  is — ^" 

"  Come  in,  come  in  !'^ — cried  Lady  Alicia, 
more  and  more  astonished  at  the  pale  face  and 
confused  manner  with  which  her  invitation  was 
received. 

"  If  you  please,  Sir,^^  faltered  the  poor 
woman,  finding  retreat  impossible,  '^  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Delmaine  is  at  the  door,  wishing 
particular  to  speak  with  you.^' 

^^  Beg    Lady    Delmaine    to  walk   into   the 
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drawing  room.  Mr.  Chichester  will  go  down 
to  her/'  cried  Lady  Alicia,  blushing  for  what 
she  considered  the  incivility  of  her  servants. 

"  No  no — I  will  speak  to  her  in  the  car- 
riage \"  cried  Johnny.  "  Don^t  let  her  come 
in — Mrs.  Wallis — let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
invite  her  in/*  he  continued,  calling  to  the 
waiting  woman,  who  had  already  left  the  room ; 
then,  having  taken  a  hurried  leave  of  Lady 
Alicia,  he  hastened  after  her. 

The  incoherency  of  his  words,  the  eagerness 
of  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Dowager^s  admis- 
sion, combined  with  her  father^s  unusual  absence 
and  the  singular  agitation  of  the  calm  and 
decorous  Wallis,  now  began  to  excite  the 
serious  alarm  of  Lady  Alicia.  Though  attired 
only  in  her  morning  wrapper,  she  rushed  out 
of  the  room  to  follow  Johnny  Chichester  for 
further  interrogation.  She  reached  the  draw- 
ing room. — The  door  stood  open ;  and  she  per- 
ceived that,  contrary  to  his  orders,  the  Dowa- 
ger who  had  walked  to  Park  Lane,  had  been 
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admitted! — In  another  moment^  before  she 
had  leisure  to  advance,  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror from  Johnny  Chichester  almost  curdled 
her  blood. 

"  Dead — did  you  say?"  cried  he,  seizing 
the  arm  of  his  mother. 

'^^  Dead  by  this  time,  for  the  wound  was 
pronounced  mortal.'^ 

Johnny  Chichester  dropped  her  arm,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  He  had  time,  however,  after  receiving 
Lord  Grandison^s  fire,  to  discharge  his  pistol 
in  the  air,"  resumed  Lady  Delmaine.  "  Vaux 
was  on  a  message  in  Eaton  Square  when 
Hervey  d'Ewes  came  to  break  it  to  his  father. 
It  will  be  the  death  of  his  parents  !  Poor, 
poor  Augustus,  sacrificed  to  the  wantonness  of 
a  coquette  !" 

»  Too  deeply  was  the  Dowager  engrossed  in  the 
dear  delight  of  giving  pain,  and  Johnny  too 
deeply  in  his  afilictions,  to  take  heed  of  aught 
that  was  passing  in  the  room.     It  was  only  as 
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he  was  rushing  out  on  his  way  to  Eaton 
Square,  that  he  found  the  insensible  form  of 
Alicia  stretched  across  the  threshold. 

"  She  was  listening — actually  listening  at 
the  door,  my  dear  ! — and  we  all  know  the  pro- 
verb about  listeners  '/'  said  the  Dowager,  when 
she  hobbled  back  to  Grosvenor  Street,  half  an 
hour  afterwards^  to  recount  her  tale  to  Lady 
Meliora.  ''  What  she  heard  of  herself,  was  as 
severe  a  blow,  apparently,  as  the  wound  she 
has  been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  my  unfor- 
tunate grandson.  When  I  left  the  house,  she 
was  only  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
life  V 

^'  And  when  she  really  comes  to  herself, 
and  finds,  not  only  that  the  blood  of  her 
victim  is  upon  her  father's  head,  but  that  her 
father  himself  will  be  amenable  to  the  offended 
laws  of  his  country  ?^  retorted  Lady  Meliora, 
who  was  waiting  for  the  carriage  to  convey  her 
on  an  errand  of  consolation  (or  investigation) 
to  Eaton   Square.    "  What  a  lesson  1     How 
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fortunate,  Ma^am,  that  you  thought  of  follow- 
ing my  brother  to  Lord  Grandison's  P' 

"  I  don^t  know  what  you  mean  by  fortu- 
nate !"  muttered  the  Dowager.  "  All  I  know 
is,  that  so  far  from  thanking  me,  Johnny 
never  so  much  as  spoke  a  word  to  me  after 
I  had  acquainted  him  with  the  worst.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  hanging  over  Lady 
Alicia,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  father  three  times  over  ! 
Instead  of  poor  dear  Augustus  and  his  family, 
he  was  thinking  only  of  the  Grandisons  !  He 
carried  the  girl  up  stairs  in  his  arms  when  she 
was  in  her  fainting-fit,  without  even  noticing 
I  was  in  the  room.  Johnny  was  always  the 
weakest  creature  breathing !" 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  turn  out  that  he  was  in 
some  way  or  other  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  his  nephew  and  the  Earl!"  cried  Lady 
Mehora,  hurrying  off  her  mother,  on  Vaux^s 
announcement  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door.     "  I  have  always  found  these  sad  aifairs 
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arise  out  of  the  indiscretion  of  some  gossip  or 
other,  who  tattles  in  the  wrong  place.  As  we 
proceed  to  Eaton  Square,  Ma'am,  don't  you 
think  I  might  look  in  a  moment  at  Lady  Dear- 
mouth's  ?" 

"  If  you  promise  not  to  take  more  than  five 
minutes  to  acquaint  her  with  what  has  hap- 
pened,''  replied  the  Dowager.  "  It  certainly 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  let  such  a  catastrophe 
in  our  family  be  made  known  to  our  friend 
Lady  Dearmouth,  through  an  indifferent  per- 
son.' 

'^To  Park  Place  !''  cried  Lady  Meliora,  as  she 
entered  the  carriage.  '^  No,  no  !  you  need  not 
draw  down  the  blinds,  Ma'am.  The  dreadful 
event  cannot,  at  present,  have  transpired,  so 
that  there  will  be  nothing  improper  in  our 
being  seen." 

"And  if  it  had,  what  signifies  the  opi- 
nion of  people  who  are  out  at  this  time  of 
the  day }"  was  the  appropriate  rejoinder  of 
the  Dowager. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Sweet  Thyrza  I  waking  as  in  sleep 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream  ! 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep 

Then  turned  from  earth  its  trembling  gleam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass  through  Heav'n,  be  veird  in  wrath, 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scattered  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

BYRON. 


"Don't  leave  us.  Sir  I  for  mercy^s  sake,  Mr. 
Chichester,  don't  leave  us  V  was  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imploring  cry  of  poor  Wallis,  to  him 
whose  tenderness  for  her  lady's  children  she 
had  witnessed  during  so  many  years.  "  My 
Lord  is  away — Mrs.  Bennet  is  quite  over- 
powered— I'm  so  flustrated  myself  that  I  can't 
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answer  for  what  I'm  doing.  Pray,  pray^  Sir, 
don^t  leave  us  at  such  a  moment  1'^ 

He  did  not  attempt  it.  Beside  the  couch, 
where  lay  the  fairest  and  most  worshipped  of 
the  idols  of  London,  now  pale  and  senseless, 
relapsing  from  one  fainting  fit  to  another ;  there 
was  none  to  keep  watch  save  the  simple- 
hearted  being  who  would  have  died  to  restore 
her  to  health  and  happiness.  It  was  on  her, 
amid  the  general  calamity,  that  his  thoughts 
rested.  He  saw  that  she  would  die,  he  felt 
that  she  would  die.  So  slight  a  frame,  so 
tender  a  nature,  could  not  bear  up  against  such 
fierce  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  as  had  beset 
her  within  the  last  few  days.  Perhaps  it  was 
better  that  she  should  not  recover  -,  that  she 
should  go  to  her  rest  without  knowing  the 
calumnies  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim 
or  the  crime  of  which  she  had  been  the  uncon- 
scious instrument. 

So  overwhelmed  was  poor  Chichester  by 
the   combination   of    fatalities  which,  like   an 
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instantaneously  gathering  thunder  storm  in  the 
midst  of  a  glorious  summer  day,  had  burst 
upon  all  who  were  dearest  to  him,  that  he 
scarcely  even  listened  to  the  hopes  held  out  by 
Sir  Lucius  Flimsy,  on  his  visit  that  evening  to 
the  still  insensible  Alicia,  that  Augustus  Lang- 
ley  might  yet  survive. 

^'  I  have  not  seen  him,  the  case  is  not  exactly 
in  my  department,"  said  the  prim  physician, 
in  his  usual  phrase.  "  But  the  rumour  runs 
among  my  professional  brethren  that  Brodie 
gave  hopes  he  might  survive  the  extracting  of 
the  ball.  I  am  more  anxious  concerning 
the  result  here  1"  he  whispered,  drawing 
Chichester  to  the  window,  after  having  ex- 
amined the  pulse  and  aspect  of  his  patient. 
"  The  severe  shock  upon  the  brain  is  causing 
a  feverish  re-action.  Though  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  suspended,  those  of  the  body 
experience  a  fatally  irregular  activity.  It  is 
understood  that  Lord  Grandison  and  Sir  Wil- 
fred Gascoign  are  still  in  the  country,  though 
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probably  preparing  to  leave  it  ?^'  he  continued 
half  interrogatively. 

But  John  Chichester  heard  him  not.  From  the 
moment  of  SirLucius's  announcement  that  there 
was  imminent  danger  for  AUcia,  he  thought 
of  only  her.  "  Nothing  can  be  done  in  her  pre- 
sent state  of  catalepsy/'  was  all  he  could  gather 
further  in  the  way  of  instruction  from  the  bland 
physician  ;  "  absolutely  nothing  !  Should  the 
smallest  demonstration  of  change  occur  at  any 
hour  of  the  nighty  let  me  be  summoned.^' 

Again  therefore,  did  Chichester  station  him- 
self patiently  beside  the  senseless  girl,  whose 
finely  chiselled  features,  thrown  out  in  relief  by 
the  rich  masses  of  her  raven  hair,  already 
assumed  the  pallor  and  rigidity  of  death.  Her 
white  drapery  lay  motionless  round  her  inani- 
mate form.  She  was  as  the  dead,  save  for  the 
unseen  movements  of  disease,  spreading  their 
baleful  influence  within. 

The  poor  governess  was  of  necessity  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  younger  pupils,  from  whom 
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it  was  necessary  to  conceal  all  knowledge  of 
what  was  passing.  Wallis  only  remained  to 
share  with  the  faithful  friend  of  the  family,  his 
task  of  watchfulness ;  and  while  Chichester  sat 
like  a  statue  of  despair,  the  poor  woman  leant 
occasionally  over  her  charge  to  ascertain  the 
pulsation  of  her  cold  temples ;  or  stood  with 
the  tears  falling  from  her  eyes,  contemplating 
AUcia's  death-like  appearance. 

^'  Just  so  looked  her  poor  dear  mother,  when 
these  hands  dressed  her  for  the  grave,^^  fal- 
tered Wallis,  little  aware  of  the  anguish  she 
was  inflicting  on  her  companion.  "  My  poor 
dead  lady  seems  to  be  lying  there  again  before 
me,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  beloved,  with  the 
same  sweet  smile  on  her  cold  cheek,  as  if 
conscious  of  being  happy  with  the  angels  in 
Heaven  !  I  watched  beside  her,  the  night  befoi*e 
they  laid  her  in  her  coffin.  Oh  !  Mr.  Chi- 
chester, think  what  it  was  for  me,  who  had  so 
often  braided  her  beautiful  hair  to  appear  at  gay 
entertainments,  to  feel  it  cold  and  heavy  in  my 
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hands  with  the  dews  of  death,  and  have  to — for- 
give me — forgive  me,  Sir  !'^  cried  she,  noticing  at 
length  the  excitement  of  her  agitated  com- 
panion. '^  I  had  most  forgotten,  Sir,  that  you 
were  as  much  the  friend  of  my  late  poor  dear 
Lady,  as  of  my  Lord.  Oh  !  Sir,  if  we  should 
lose  this  darUng  child  as  we  lost  her  /^' 

And  poor  Wallis  hid  her  face  distractedly 
against  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  on  which,  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  Lady  Ahcia  had  heen 
placed.  But  her  address  was  unheard.  Johnny 
Chichester  had  crept  away  to  the  open  window 
to  indulge  his  emotions  unrestrained.  It  was 
a  still  summer  night.  All  was  tranquil  without 
as  within  the  darkened  chamber.  The  deserted 
park  lay  quietly  outstretched  below.  Not 
a  sound,  not  a  breath  was  stirring.  A  few 
faint  stars  tmnkling  in  the  sky  were  the  only 
objects  visible  -,  like  distant  indications  of  that 
happier  sphere  where  she  whose  loss  he  still 
deplored,  was  about  to  welcome  the  spirit  of 
her  child ! 
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Absorbed  in  intense  emotion,  Chichester  had 
almost  disengaged  himself  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  when  a  hand  was  suddenly  laid 
upon  his  shoulder  ;  Wallis,  perhaps,  requiring 
his  ministry  and  assistance.  A  flush  of  self- 
reproach  for  having  forgotten  her,  rose  to  his 
cheek  as  he  turned  round.  But  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  night  lamp,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  not  Wallis  by  whom  he  was  accosted.  It 
was  a  man  1  It  was — or  did  his  eyes  deceive  him 
— it  was  Alicia's  unhappy  father  !  Instead  of 
replying  to  Lord  Grandison^s  murmured  in- 
quiries, poor  Chichester  threw  himself  sobbing 
into  his  arms  ! 

'^  Thank  God  you  are  come  !'^  was  the  first 
word  he  was  able  to  utter. 

"  Is  she  in  danger?'^  demanded  the  Earl  in 
the  same  broken  voice. 

"  She  has  never  spoken  since  ! — The  shock 
upon  her  system — " 

'^  Is  she  in  danger  ?"  reiterated  the  Earl. 

'^  God   is   merciful !  Let  us  pray   that  she 
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may  be  spared  to  us  \"  was  Johnny^s  evasive 
reply. 

"  I  see  how  it  is  ! — I  am  to  lose  her  V  said 
the  Earl,  more  firmly  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  ^'  She,  the  least  to  blame,  is  to 
be  the  one  sacrificed  !'^ 

Johnny  Chichester  wrung  the  hand  of  his 
friend.  "  Better  she  should  die/'  said  he,  "  than 
awake  to  the  consciousness  of  the  dreadful 
event  that  has  befallen  us." 

"He  is  safe,"  cried  Lord  Grandison.  "Au- 
gustus is  doing  well.  The  ball  has  been  ex- 
tracted.    The  surgeons  answer  for  him.'^ 

"  The  God  of  Heavens  be  praised  !"  was  the 
fervent  ejaculation  of  poor  Chichester.  "  If 
she  could  but  be  apprized  of  it !  If  your  voice 
could  only  reach  her  ear — her  mind  !" 

At  his  instigation.  Lord  Grandison^  kneel- 
ing beside  his  daughter's  couch,  attempted 
to  excite  her  attention.  In  accents  of  the  ten- 
derest  earnestness,  he  spoke  to  her  of  Augus- 
tus— of  himself — of  their  safety. — In  vain  ! — 
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not  a  tinge  coloured  the  marble  cheek;  the 
long  black  lashes  remained  fixed  ;  the  sufferer 
lay  passive  as  the  dead ! 

All  night,  they  watched  beside  her.  To- 
wards morning,  a  slight  change  became  per- 
ceptible ;  and  the  physicians  were  summoned. 
But  they  announced  that  the  symptoms  were 
even  less  favourable  than  before.  Suspended 
animation  was  restored  only  to  quicken  the 
restless  impulses  of  fever.  She  spoke  at  last ; 
but  the  mind  had  no  part  in  her  incoherent 
exclamations.   She  was  delirious. 

"  This  is  worse  than  all  !'^  exclaimed  poor 
Wallis,  as  she  found  her  strength  incompetent 
to  restrain  the  poor  raving  girl,  whose  vivid 
but  unrecognizing  glances  were  fixed  glaringly 
upon  her  face.  *^  Oh  !  what  will  they  have  to 
answer  for  who  have  brought  her  to  this  !" 

A  mournful  glance  was  exchanged  between 
the  unhappy  father  and  his  friend.  Chiches- 
ter had  ceased  to  dwell  upon  the  origin  of  the 
evil.     He  cared  not  for  the  cause  of  Ahcia^s 
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illness,  if  the  effect  were  to  lay  her  in  the 
grave  !  It  scarcely  seemed  to  afford  him  com- 
fort when,  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day> 
intelligence  was  brought  in  reply  to  Lord 
Grandison^s  inquiries,  that  Augustus  Langley 
was  going  on  favourably.  He  was  lying  at  the 
inn  at  Finchley,  near  which  the  meeting  had 
taken  place.  His  parents  were  with  him.  His 
sister  was  with  him.  There  was  no  need  of 
his  uncle's  presence;  but  even  had  there  been 
so,  Johnny  Chichester  would  not  have  de- 
serted his  post  in  Park  Lane.  It  did  not 
present  itself  to  his  mind  that  the  world  might 
blame  his  devotion  to  one  whose  enmity  had 
nearly  effected  the  destruction  of  the  only  son 
of  his  favourite  sister. 

The  fault  escaped  unnoticed.  The  world 
had  just  then  too  much  work  upon  its 
hands,  to  note  this  trifling  incident  in  the 
terrible  drama  enacting  under  its  observation. 
Thanks  to  the  celerity  with  which  the  Dowager 
had  hastened  to  transmit  to  Lady  Dearmouth 

VOL.    III.  O 
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an  account  of  the  duel,  a  few  hours  served 
to  spread  the  report  that  young  Langley  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Grandison,  and 
Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  by  her  own  ! 

"  Lady  Meliora  assures  me  that  she  did  not 
survive  the  shock  more  than  half  an  hour/^ 
was  Lady  DearmoutVs  mysterious  announce- 
ment to  Mrs.  Crouch. 

*^  Then,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Dearmouth,  she  took  poison !"  rejoined  the 
widow.  And  such  was  the  version  of  the 
story  which  she  managed  to  circulate  that 
morning,  till  clubs  and  coteries  rang  with  the 
dreadful  tale  ! 

"  It  is  very  strange  they  should  be  putting 
down  fresh  straw  in  Park  Lane  ?"  observed 
Lady  Medwyn,  in  reply.  ^'  People  put  down 
straw  for  the  sick,  not  for  the  dead.^^ 

"  There  is  no  one  to  give  rational  orders, 
my  dear!"  was  the  argument  of  Mrs.  Crouch. 
"  Lord  Grandison  and  his  second  crossed  from 
Dovor  the  night  before  last." 
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'^  Why,  Lord  Medwyn  saw  Sir  Wilfred 
Gascoign  at  the  United  Service  Club,  yester- 
day evening  !" 

^'  At  what  hour  of  the  evening  ?^^  inquired 
Mrs.  Crouch,  with  a  significant  smile.  ^'  Ex- 
cuse me,  dear  Lady  Medwyn,  but  after  dinner, 
you  know,  his  Lordship^s  eyes  are  not  always 
to  be  depended  upon  !" 

And  in  spite  of  Lady  Medwyn's  assevera- 
tions, she  persisted  in  circulating  through  the 
town  news  of  the  decease  of  two  persons  who 
were  still  alive ;  and  the  flight  of  two  others, 
who  had  never  stirred  from  London. 

'•  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  Grandison 
had  quitted  the  country  ?"  demanded  General 
Maxwell  of  Claude  Hartington,  who  accosted 
him  at  White's  "v\4th  condolences  on  the  ill 
fortune  of  his  friend. 

^^  One  never  remembers  where  one  hears 
any  thing,"  replied  the  dandy ;  "  that  is,  when 
the  inquir}^  is  made  with  so  grave  a  face  as 
yours,  one  never  chooses  to  remember.^^ 

o  2 
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"  Have  a  care  that  the  question  be  not 
asked  by  Grandison  himself/^  resumed  Max- 
well, still  more  gravely.  "  I  left  him  just  now 
in  Park  Lane.  Langley  being  out  of  danger, 
he  is  able  to  direct  the  attention  to  his  own 
affairs;  and  neither  trouble  nor  cost  will  be 
spared  to  trace  out  the  slanderers  of  his 
daughter.^' 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  she  went  off  with 
Mazzini  V'  inquired  Hartington. 

"  Who  told  you  that  she  had  gone  off  with 
him  }" 

'^  My  dear  General,  this  is  regular  Old 
Bailey  practice  !"  cried  Hartington.  "  It  does 
not  much  signify,  however,  who  told  me  :  the 
question  is,  who  afforded  the  warning  to  Lang- 
ley  ?" 

"  True  I  I  had  better  address  myself  to  Mo- 
rison  Langley  at  once.  A  straight  road  is 
ever  the  shortest !"  cried  the  General,  who 
had  kindly  undertaken  to  assist  the  inquiries 
indispensable   to  the  peace  of  mind  of  Lord 
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Grandison.     "  I  will  hasten   down  to   Eaton 
Square." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  In 
the  first  place,  because  the  family  are  still  at 
Finchley ;  in  the  second,  because  you  may 
trust  me  that  he  will  not  answer  you,'^  re- 
plied Hartington. 

"  A  man  of  honour  does  not  refuse  a  reply 
to  a  question  of  such  a  nature." 

"  A  man  of  honour  will  refrain  from  asking 
such  a  question,  when  he  perceives  that  old 
Langley  cannot  answer  it,  without  committing 
those  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  family 
ties  of  the  closest  kindred  !'' 

"  The  Dowager  !  I  could  have  sworn  it !" 
exclaimed  General  Maxwell.  "  Nay,  my 
friend  Dearmouth  hinted  as  much  last  night, 
when  he  gave  me  the  particulars  of  this  sad 
aifair.^' 

*^  Ay  !  Dearmouth  is  as  much  tormented,  by 
the  delinquencies  of  the  new  school  for  scandal 
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as  by  the  agonies  of  his  own  gout !"  cried 
Hartington^  laughing. 

*•  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind ! 

His  worser  half  is  one  of  the  hags  who 
should  be  women,  and  are  only  slander- 
mongers  !  Lady  Dearmouth  you  know  is  ad- 
jutant general  to  the  Dowager.^' 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,  poor  fellow^ !"  ejacu- 
lated Maxwell^  fidgetting  his  chin  in  his  stiff 
stock,  as  if  the  vexations  of  life  were  get- 
ting too  much  for  him.  "  It  has  been  my 
fate,  for  the  last  week,  to  be  crossed  at  every 
step,  by  the  cantraps  of  those  cursed  old 
women  !  The  evil  they  have  caused  in  my 
own  family/^  said  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
when  adverting  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  his 
nephew,  "  is  never  to  be  repaired.  And 
since  my  return  from  Dorking  yesterday,  my 
friend  Knox  has  been  with  me,  complaining  of 
reports  raised  against  the  credit  of  his  wife, 
which  have  produced  a  shower  of  bills  upon 
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his  table,  such  as  must  have  caused  disunion  in 
a  less  happy  household.  As  to  poor  Grandison, 
I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  think  of  him  and 
his!" 

"  Here  comes  Gransden — another  of  the 
suiFerers  !"  exclaimed  Claude  Hartington.  '^  He 
at  least  managed  to  convict,  and  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  offenders.  Pon  honour,  the  crimes 
and  misdemeanour  of  the  Dowagerate  ought  to 
be  referred  to  a  committee  !'^ 

"  Better  this  morning — almost  out  of 
danger  !^'  was  now  the  GeneraFs  welcome  infor- 
mation to  his  ward,  touching  his  friend  Augustus 
Langley.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  how  it  is  with 
poor  Lady  Alicia ;  for  when  I  arrived  in  Park 
Lane,  just  now,  Lady  Gransden  was  leaving 
the  house." 

"  Laura  wants  to  estabhsh  herself  there," 
said  Lord  Gransden,  in  a  tone  of  deep  concern. 
"  But  in  her  delicate  situation,  the  spectacle 
of  that  dear  unhappy  girl's  distraction,  would 
be  too  trying.  I  have  refused  my  consent. 
My  wife  has  however  been  suggesting — (for  as 
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the  friend  of  all  parties,  and  the  best  creature 
breathing,  she  is  at  her  wit^s  end  to  bring 
matters  to  a  clearer  understanding)  my  wife  has 
been  suggesting  that  the  rumours  circulated  by 
the  Dowager  clique  concerning  Alicia  and 
Mazzini,  had  unquestionably  their  rise  in  her 
own  unhappy  flight  from  Lady  Dulwich^s  ball, 
in  company  with  Chichester,  already  the  cause 
of  so  much  scandal!  ^Grandison — Gransden!' 
between  names  so  similar,  the  servants  calling 
up  the  carriages  probably  fell  into  a  mistake.'^ 

^'  And  it  happens  that  Lady  Alicia  was  not 
even  present  at  the  ball  !'^  observed  the  General, 
'^  Grandison  informs  me  they  excused  them- 
selves/* 

"  But  why  on  earth,"  observed  Hartington, 
"  don^t  you  address  yourselves  at  once  for  con- 
tradiction to  Mazzini  ?" 

^^  What  good  are  we  likely  to  extract  from 
a  coxcomb  of  a  foreign  fortune  hunter  !"  cried 
the  General. 

"  You  wrong  him  !  Mazzini  is  a  good  fellow 
enough  in  his  way,^^  interposed  Lord  Gransden. 
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"  Ignorant  of  our  customs.  Lady  Medwyn  and 
her  flourishes  have  led  him  into  a  few  mistakes. 
But  he  is  a  gentleman  at  heart.  Supposing  we 
try  to  find  him  at  the  Travellers  ?^' 

To  the  Travellers  accordingly  the  well-inten- 
tioned trio  proceeded  ;  and  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  obtain  in  writing  from  Mazzini  a  re- 
futation most  positive  and  complete  of  all  the 
calumnies  against  the  fair  fame  of  Lady  Alicia 
de  Wendover. 

'^  Behold  the  result  of  your  precious  system 
of  plunging  young  ladies  headlong  into  the 
whirlpool  of  society!"  cried  Mazzini,  deeply 
shocked  when  the  recent  events  in  which  his 
name  was  so  strangely  involved,  were  unfolded 
to  his  knowledge.  "  For  the  last  four  and 
twenty  hours,  every  soul  I  met  has  been  look- 
ing askance  at  me  ;  but  as  Heaven  is  my  judge, 
I  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  cause. 
I  would  fain  have  made  myself  acceptable  to 
Lord  Grandison's  daughter,  bat  in  a  fair  and 
honourable  manner.     When  the  Hilsbys  made 

o3 
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some  allusion  to  her  yesterday,  I  fancied  they 
were  aware  of  the  summary  manner  in  which 
I  had  been  dismissed  the  house  ;  and  turning 
sulky,  refused  to  answer,  and  left  them  to  their 
conjectures.  But  command  me,  my  dear 
Gransden,  in  any  way  !  I  will  speak — write — go 
— come — ^just  as  it  suits  you.  Surely  there  will 
be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  better 
testimonials  than  mine.  A  girl  in  Lady  Alicia^s 
position  could  not  have  absented  herself  from 
home,  unnoticed ;  but,  in  heaven's  name,  why 
did  not  Lord  Grandison  apply  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  myself  ?^^ 

'•'  You  don't  suppose  that  he  assigned  a 
moment's  credence  to  the  report  ?''  cried  the 
old  General,  sternly.  "  He  knew  his  daughter, 
Sir.  The  injury  he  had  to  resent  was  on  the 
part  of  his  nephew ;  and  rashly  alas,  did  he 
resent  it !    Your  turn  would  have  come." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  observed  Claude  Hartington, 
who  had  been  summing  up  the  evidence,  "  that 
to  this  written  declaration  of  the  Prince  we  had 
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better  add  a  similar  statement  from  Lady 
Dulwich  and  her  servants,  that  Lady  AHcia  de 
Wendover  was  not  at  her  house  at  all,  on  the 
night  of  the  ball;  and  another  from  Lady 
Gransden,  recounting  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  her  own  departure  with  Lord  Chi- 
chester.'^ 

''  Besides  the  attestation  of  Lord  Grandison's 
governess  and  servants,  that  on  the  night  in 
question,  Lady  Alicia  never  quitted  the  drawing 
room  in  Park  Lane — Johnny  Chichester  spent 
the  evening  there,  and  can  confirm  it !"  cried 
General  Maxwell. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  General,"  observed  Lord 
Gransden,  mournfully  shaking  his  head  as  they 
quitted  the  Travellers  together,  that  all  this  will 
have  a  less  happy  result  than  the  admirable 
pclaircissement  to  which  you  brought  my 
own  domestic  dilemmas  !  It  will  be  but  esta- 
blishing Alicia's  triumph  over  her  grave  !  How- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  established  !  For  the  sake 
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both  of  Grandison  and  the  Langleys,  it  must 
be  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  public  that  the 
lost  angel  was  sacrificed  to  the  wanton  gossip 
of  a  chque  of  scandal  mongers  1'^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

This  looks  not  like  a  bridal  ? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The  exculpatory  document  thus  suggested, 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  General  Maxwell, 
with  a  degree  of  precision  worthy  the  punctilio 
of  an  ex-governor,  and  the  zeal  of  a  faithful 
friend. 

Convincing  beyond  all  dispute,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  have  it  formally  submitted,  through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Clamminson,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Dowager  and  her  daughter. 
It  was  in  vain  they  remonstrated  against  being 
pointed    out    as  the  poisoned   fountain   head 
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whence  the  fatal  rumours  had  emanated.  The 
fact  was  so  clearly  brought  home  to  them,  that 
they  saw  it  would  be  wiser  to  submit  to  private 
mortification  than  hazard  a  public  exposure. 
Mr.  Clam^minson^s  preliminary  harangue,  in 
honour  of  his  own  professional  and  unprofes- 
sional character,  though  merely  a  mechanical 
portion  of  his  daily  discourse,  was  resent- 
ed as  bitter  irony ;  and  it  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  hasten  the  dapper  little  solici- 
tor's exit  from  her  house,  that  the  Dowager 
consented  to  add  in  writing  to  the  exoneration 
of  the  dying  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover,  a 
retraction  of  all  her  scandal,  and  an  attestation 
well  calculated  to  bear  her  blameless. 

It  was  not  by  the  hand  of  Clamminson, 
however,  but  by  his  own,  that  General  Maxwell 
chose  to  have  this  triumphant  defence  conveyed 
to  Morison  Langley.  Langley  was  entitled  to 
this  deference  from  a  man  as  worthy  and 
honourable  as  himself.  If  guilty  of  having  in 
a  single   instance   accorded  faith   to   the   evil 
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speakings  lyings  and  slandering,  of  those  con- 
nected with  him  by  a  tie  so  dear  as  almost  to 
consecrate  their  failings,  heavy,  indeed,  had 
been  his  atonement.  Augustus  was  safe.  A  few 
weeks  would  bring  about  his  convalescence. 
But  what  was  to  repay  the  agony  endured 
during  the  peril  of  that  only  son,  the  suspense 
— the  self-upbraiding  1 — x\nd  even  now  that  the 
crisis  of  grief  was  past,  what  was  to  repay  the 
bitter  consciousness  of  the  wound  inflicted  upon 
his  early  friend,  upon  the  kind— the  generous 
Grandison  1 

With  the  sympathy  of  a  noble  mind.  Gene- 
ral Maxwell  entered  warmly  into  all  this.  He 
was  prepared  to  touch  with  sensitive  delicacy 
the  still  smarting  wounds  of  the  Langleys. 
There  was  in  fact  such  deep  sorrow  in  his 
heart,  as  to  render  impossible  all  severity  of 
speech  or  sentiment. 

It  was  to  the  presence  of  Lady  Mary,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  admitted  on  reaching  the  way- 
side inn  in  which  the  family  had  taken  refuge  ; 
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of  Lady  Mary,  who  welcomed  his  intelligence 
as  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  resto- 
ration of  her  darling  son.  Already,  Augustus 
had  gathered  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Chichester 
(who  from  the  moment,  of  learning  his  misfor- 
tune had  never  quitted  his  chamber,)  sufficient 
indications  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge 
in  support  of  which  he  had  rashly  hazarded 
his  life,  to  impart  comfort  to  his  hours  of  suf- 
fering ;  and  his  mother  and  sister  had  carefully 
kept  from  his  knowledge  all  suspicion  of  the 
plight  of  his  beloved  Alicia. 

"  I  am  grieved  that  we  had  no  intimation  of 
your  visit,^^  said  Lady  Mary,  after  gratefully 
thanking  General  Maxwell  for  his  patient  ex- 
planations, and  still  more  warmly  for  his  in- 
telligence of  amendment  in  the  state  of  the 
sufferer  in  Park  Lane,  "  that  we  might  have 
spared  you  the  trouble  of  coming  to  this  unlucky 
spot,  during  Langley's  absence.  My  husband 
is  gone  to  town  on  urgent  business.  Lady 
Conyngsby  is  no  more ;  and  he  has  established 
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his  claim,  according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Barony  of  Langley,  which 
she  enjoyed  in  her  own  right,  though  merged  in 
the  title  of  her  husband  the  late  Earl." 

"  As  I  fancy  it  is  an  instance  when  advanced 
age  renders  condolence  superfluous — '^  the 
General  was  beginning. 

"  Nay,  I  confess  the  old  lady^s  decease 
has  inspired  me  with  feeUngs  of  regret  I  had 
never  anticipated,"  interrupted  Lady  Langley. 
'^Infirm  as  she  was,  I  can  never  forget 
that  it  was  the  shock  of  hearing  a  report 
of  the  untimely  death  of  my  son,  for  whom 
she  had  a  sincere  affection,  which  accelerated 
her  end/' 

Such  indeed  w^as  the  fact.  The  event  which 
at  once  redeemed  the  shattered  fortunes  of  a 
worthy  man,  and  by  removing  him  to  the 
Upper  House,  obviated  the  painful  results  of 
his  unpopularity  in  the  ungrateful  county  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  was  the  only 
auspicious  consequence  of  the   sad   crisis  in- 
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volving  almost  every  branch  of  the  family. 
The  congratulations  offered  on  all  sides  to  the 
new  Lord  Langley,  who  was  welcomed  by  ac- 
clamation to  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  high  il- 
lustration of  their  order,  were  tempered  it  is 
true  with  the  gravity  due  to  the  misfortune 
impending  over  his  house.  But  already  it  was 
known  that  the  danger  of  Augustus  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  danger  of  Lady  Alicia  ending ; 
and  few  announcements  were  ever  received 
by  the  frivolous  public  of  the  coteries,  with 
more  heartfelt  gratification. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  so  singular  re- 
action had  taken  place  as  regards  the  credulity 
of  the  said  coteries,  that  from  believing  all 
things,  they  had  taken  to  believing  nothing  ! 
Not  a  soul  in  the  three  parishes  of  St. 
George,  St.  James,  and  St.  Mary,  save  her 
own  household  and  apothecary,  would  ac- 
cord the  slightest  faith  to  the  sudden  demise 
of  the  venerable  Countess  ofConyngsby! — She 
could  not  be  dead.     It  was  impossible  that  any 
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body  who  had  lived  so  much  longer  than  was 
necessary,  should  have  died  at  such  a  conve- 
nient juncture.  It  was  a  thing  devised  by  the 
enemy  ; — it  ivas  a  Dowager ! 

Long  after  the  newspapers  had  inserted  her 
Ladyship's  name  in  their  polite  necrology — 
long  after  the  Morning  Post  had  described 
the  Spanish  mahogany  shell,  the  coffins  inner 
and  outer  —  nay  even  the  gilt  handles  and 
cherub's  heads  adorning  them,  the  gay  w^orld 
still  sceptical,  persisted  in  leaving  its  cards  of 
inquiry  at  her  mansion  in  Berkeley  Square. 
Since  Lady  Alicia  de  Wendover  had  seen 
fit  to  recover,  in  defiance  of  their  announcement 
of  her  death,  they  resolved  to  keep  old  Lady 
Conyngsby  aUve,  in  spite  of  herself. 

But  if,  even  by  these  idlers,  even  by  such 
persons  as  the  Duchess  of  Woolwich,  Lady 
Gateshead,  Lady  Dulwich,  the  Ashfords,  the 
Maddingtons,  the  news  of  Lady  Alicia's  reco- 
very was  welcomed  with  joy,  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  adoring  father,  the  tender  friend. 
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the  good  governess,  the  faithful  Wallis,  the 
broken  hearted  sisters  to  whom  death  was 
indeed  a  king  of  terrors — while  watching  the 
gradual  amendment  of  the  invalid  ! 

While  she  lay  in  the  first  instance  insensible, 
they  fancied  the  extent  of  their  wishes  was  to 
see  her  exhibit  signs  of  life. — When  fever 
came  with  its  frenzied  violence,  all  they  prayed 
for  was  a  restoration  to  the  same  tranquil  immobi- 
lity. By  degrees  they  hoped  for  more.  The  fond 
father  would  sit  for  hours,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  altered  face,  watching  for  a  ray  of 
reason — an  indication  of  sensibility. — No  one 
but  Johnny  Chichester  could  have  had  patience 
with  his  silent  despondency.  Not  a  word, 
scarcely  a  sigh  burst  from  his  lips.  His  powers 
of  intellect  and  feeling  seemed  concentrated 
into  a  single  care  —  his  child  —  his  dying 
child  !— 

It  was  a  moment  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription when,  at  last,  one  afternoon  when  he 
had  been  gazing  for  hours  upon  her  face,  with 
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her  relaxed  nerveless  hand  folded  in  his  own, 
a  spasmodic  contraction  seemed  to  pass  over 
her  features, — and  immediately  afterwards, 
tears — big  tears — stole  from  beneath  her  closed 
eyelids. 

An  imperfect  murmur  issued  from  her  lips. 
Lord  Grandison  stooped  down  to  listen, — to 
listen  with  repressed  breath  and  a  beating  heart. 
In  the  first  dawn  of  returning  reason,  she  was 
evidently  addressing  some  one,  probably  the 
person  dearest  to  her  ;  and  he  trembled  as 
he  bent  his  ear  towards  her,  lest  she  should 
breathe  another  name  than  that  of  her  fa- 
ther ! 

"  She  is  conscious— she  is  herself  V' — he  ex- 
claimed to  poor  Chichester, — when,  shortly 
afterwards  their  faithful  companion  entered 
the  room.  '*  Let  us  bless  God  together,  my 
dear  Chichester  who  alone  can  tell  how  dear 
she  is  to  us  both  !'^ — 

That  day,  she  was  able  to  include  poor  John- 
ny himself  in  her  feeble  thanks  and  inquiries. 
She  had  evidently  lost  all  recollection  of  the 
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origin  of  her  sufferings.  She  knew  she  had 
been  heavily  afflicted^  but  nothing  wherefore. 
Lady  Gransden,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Lady  Langley, 
Ceciha,  as  one  by  one  they  were  admitted  to 
her  bedside  to  snatch  a  ghmpse  of  their  reco- 
vered treasure,  were  careful  not  to  risk  a  sylla- 
ble likely  to  renew  the  chain  of  broken  associa- 
tions. The  two  latter,  indeed,  had  been  so 
considerate  as  to  lay  aside  their  mourning  for 
Lady  Conyngsby,  ere  they  visited  Park  Lane, 
lest  their  gloomy  aspect  should  revive  unplea- 
sant impressions. 

Something  in  Lady  Alicia's  manner  of  raising 
the  hand  of  Augustuses  mother  to  her  lips,  at 
their  second  visits  encouraged  them  to  venture 
upon  the  mention  of  his  name. 

"  Next  week,  dearest  Alicia,  if  you  continue 
to  gain  strength,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me 
to  bring  with  me  my  husband  and  son  }''  whis- 
pered Lady  Langley,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
her  pale  forehead. 

"  When  you  will  ! — as  you  will '/'  faintly 
murmured  the  feeble  girl.  Then,  having  striven 
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to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts^  the  chain  of 
ideas  connected  with  the  name  of  Augustus, 
seemed  to  vibrate.  She  looked  from  face  to 
face,  as  though  striving  to  gain  intelligence  of  all 
that  had  been  passing;  and,  at  length,  with 
sudden  consciousness,  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  face,  and  burst  into  tears. 

''  Let  her  weep  in  peace,^'  whispered  Lady 
Langley  to  Cecilia,  who  was  attempting  to 
pacify  her  grief.  "  In  such  tears,  there  is 
consolation.  All  will  now  be  well.  Better 
that  the  past  should  be  fully  developed  to  her 
comprehension,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  the 
future.^' 

Meanwhile,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  meeting  of  the  two 
fathers.  Each  had  injuries  to  resent  on  the 
part  of  the  other  ;  each  had  generosity  of  mind 
superior  to  the  sense  of  resentment.  There 
was  something  deeply  affecting,  however,  in 
the  stern  sobriety  with  which  they  silently 
shook   hands,    while    their   very     souls   were 
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stirred  within  them  by  emotions  such  as  they 
would  not  shame  their  manhood  by  indulging. 
"  Grandison  P'  —  "  My  dear  Langley!'^ — was 
all  that  passed  between  them;  accompanied 
by  one  of  those  fervent  grasps  of  the  hand, 
into  which  an  Englishman  knows  how  to  in- 
fuse such  worlds  of  impassioned  feeling. 

It  was  tacitly  understood  that  every  thing 
should  be  forgotten  between  them,  save  their 
project  for  the  union  of  their  children.  The  pride 
of  Augustus's  father  was  secured  from  com- 
promise, by  the  recent  change  in  his  circum- 
stances. Without  harassing  the  worthy  Bur- 
naby,  or  distressing  the  tenants,  he  was  able 
to  pay  down  a  round  sum  for  the  Wilsmere 
estate,  and  include  it  in  the  settlement  of  his 
daughter's  fortune. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that, 
during  his  brotherly  attendance  upon  Augustus, 
Lord  Chichester  had  found  means  to  make 
known  his  sentiments  to  Cecilia ;  and  to  obtain 
from  her,  in  return,  avowals  entitling  him  to 
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demand  the  consent  of  his  father  to  their  mar- 
riage. To  withhold  it^  was  impossible.  The 
Earl  of  Delmaine  had  no  reasonable  objection 
to  urge  against  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  English  barons ;  more  especially, 
one  who  was  enable  to  secure  the  prospect  from 
his  dining-room  windows  at  Chichester  Court ! 
Within  a  month  of  the  time  when  the  petti- 
fogging brother  of    Sir   Jacob  Appleby    had 

caused    the Courant    to    embellish    its 

columns  with  a  jeremiad  on  the  ruined  for- 
tunes of  Morison  Langley,  he  was  a  wealthy 
peer  of  the  realm — his  daughter  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  the  only  son  of  a  prosperous 
Earl — and  his  son  affianced  to  the  prettiest 
and  sweetest  of  English  heiresses  !  His  friend 
Harrington  took  care  that  the  whole  county 
should  ring  \nth  the  news.  There  were  no 
malcontents  on  the  occasion.  Even  the  Del- 
maines  were  too  busy  putting  a  good  face 
upon  Lady  Charlotte  Chichester's  hasty  match 
with  Massimo  Mazzini,  to  let  the   world  per- 
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ceive  they   still    cherished    a    grudge   against 
the  happy  family  at  Langley  Park. 

"This  is  being  happy  indeed — happier  I 
fear  than  I  deserve !"  exclaimed  Lord  Grandi- 
son  over  his  claret,  on  the  day  when  Lady 
Alicia  returned  home  from  her  first  airing  with 
Lady  Gransden ;  if  not  quite  restored  to  her 
former  self,  exhibiting  a  new  self  if  possible 
more  feminine  and  more  attractive.  "  Every 
thing  has  been  so  providentially  ordered,  that 
I  scarcely  dare  look  back  with  regret  to  the 
past.'" 

''  We  have  had  some  narrow  escapes,  how- 
ever, to  serve  us  for  future  warning !"  rejoined 
General  Maxwell,  who,  with  his  ward  and 
Lady  Gransden,  had  joined  the  family  party  in 
Park  Lane.  "  It  is  no  merit  of  mine,  for  in- 
stance, that  my  poor  friend  Windsor's  will,  has 
proved  invalid  for  want  of  two  witnesses,  and 
that  Sir  Henry  shares  with  Mrs.  Vere  the  pro- 
perty of  their  uncle.     It  is  no  merit  of — ^' 

"Not   a  word  more  in    recurrence    to  the 
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past  !'^  cried  Lord  Grandison.  "  If  we  want 
the  world  to  forget  our  past  blunders,  we  must 
begin  by  forgetting  them  ourselves.  I  have 
promised  our  two  silly  brides,  that  the  double 
wedding  shall  be  quietly  and  unceremoniously 
solemnized,  in  order  to  avoid  a  revival  of  his- 
tories, which,  amid  the  wear  and  tear  of  society, 
are  already  nearly  effaced  from  the  public  mind. 
None  have  much  cause  to  wish  them  remem- 
bered. There  is  but  one  among  us,  who  has 
been  uniformly  reasonable — uniformly  good — 
uniformly  kind." 

^'  Johnny  Chichester !"  burst  at  once  from 
all  present. 

"  And  he,  poor  fellow,  is  too  deeply  mortified 
by  the  share  exercised  by  the  Dowager  in  our 
misfortunes,  to  have  any  taste  for  retrospection. 
I  have  good  news  for  you,  however,  my  dear 
Lady  Gransden.  Johnny  is  busy  to-day,  su- 
pervising the  removal  of  his  bachelor  goods 
and  chattels,  to  Chichester's  house   in  Green 
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Street,  the  lease  of  which  he  has,  on  his  mar- 
riage, presented  to  his  uncle,'' 

"Don't  call  it  good  news  for  us !^'  cried 
Lord  Gransden.  "Johnny  was  the  only  re- 
deeming point  which  seemed  to  preserve  the 
house  at  number  34  from  general  male- 
diction !  We  shall  be  now  wholly  without 
defence  against  the  Dowager  !" 

"  Look  here !"  continued  Lord  Grandison, 
taking  from  the  hand  of  Williams  the  evening 
papers,  which  he  had  just  brought  in. 

"  On  Monday  next,  the  24th,  Inst, 

Will  be  sold,  in  one  lot,  without  reserve, 

A  CAPITAL    FREEHOLD    MESSUAGE 

Situate 

No.  34,    UPPER    GROSVENOR    STEEET. 

Lately  in  the  occupation  of  that  distinguished 
Lady, 

The    DOW^AGER    COUNTESS    OF    DELMAINE. 

Including, 
ON  THE  BASEMENT  STORY, 
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Flagged  back  and  front  areas, 

A    CAPITAL    KITCHEN,     WITH    PATENT     STEAM 
RANGES,  FLUES,  OVENS,  AND  HOT-PLATE. 

Scullery,    with    Stone-sink,    Pantry,     House- 
keeper's and  Butler's  rooms.  Coal  Cellars, 
Dusthole, 

A     FIRST-RATE     ALE     AND     BEER     CELLAR, 

And  Cellarage  for  Five  Pipes  of  Wine, 

with  ten  guineas- worth  more  of  George  Rob- 
inisms,  in  honour  of  its  five  stories.  You 
have  to  thank  Chichester  for  this.  Chichester 
has  made  arrangements  with  his  father,  enab- 
ling them  to  buy  off  the  Dowager  with  an 
annuity,  and  a  house  on  Hyde  Park  Terrace.'^ 

'^  Poor  soul !  A  house  where  she  will  have 
no  opposite  neighbours,"  interrupted  Lady 
Gransden. 

"  This  advertisement,'  however,  is  merely 
intended  as  a  salvo  for  her  Ladyship's  pride. 
Before  Monday  the  24th  the  house  will  be 
mine  by  private  contract.     A  week  afterwards. 
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nothing  will  remain  on  the  spot,  but  the  scaffold- 
ing necessary  to  raise  a  new  town  residence  for 
a  ^certain  Honourable  Augustus  and  Lady 
Alicia  Langley/^ 

"How  charming  —  how  delightful!"  cried 
Lady  Gransden.  "  Next  spring  what  a  happy 
circle  will  be  collected  on  the  spot  to  which  we 
have  all  looked  with  terror,  as  the  den  of  the 
Dowager  V 

The  happy  prospects  thus  contemplated, 
have  been  realized. — Within  these  few  weeks, 
the  Langleys,  Chichesters,  Gransdens,  have 
been  united  in  the  new  mansion.  Lady  Alicia 
Langley,  indeed,  sometimes  tries  to  renew  the 
old  system  of  espionage,  by  attempting  to 
attract  the  notice  of  her  Httle  god-daughter 
Laura  Gransden,  whom  the  nurse  proudly 
displays  at  the  window. 

"  Have  a  care  !  A  year  or  two  hence  we  shall 
have  that  pretty  puss  telegraphing  across  the 
way  to  a  little  Master  Augustus!  Though  to  be 
sure  Lady  Helen  Windsor  will  be  on  the  spot  by 
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that  time,  to  keep  watch  over  their  flirtations  V' 
remonstrates  Johnny  Chichester,  who,  restored 
to  his  sense  of  hearing,  divides  his  happy  life 
between  the  three  families,  by  whom  he  is  so 
dearly  cherished — revered  as  a  counsellor — 
loved  as  almost  more  than  a  father. 

By  his  advice,  Augustus  Langley  has  re- 
frained at  present  from  the  representation 
of  his  father's  county;  and  Lord  Langley, 
amid  the  high  distinctions  he  has  already  ob- 
tained in  the  Upper  House,  looks  dowTi  with 
sincere  compassion  upon  Lord  Halidown's 
nephew,  Hervey  d^Ewes  of  Betchingham 
Priory,  who  is  stemming  the  tide  of  unpo- 
pularity in  his  place.  He  has,  however,  pro- 
bably forgotten  the  ingratitude  of  his  former 
constituents  ;  for  Sir  Josias  Threlkeld  is 
:said  to  owe  his  knighthood  to  Langley's 
interposition,  while  Lady  Threlkeld^s  protegee, 
Sarah  Smith,  has  been  for  some  time  past  an 
inmate  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

Lady     Dearmouth,     Mrs.     Crouch,      Lady 
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Meliora,  and  Lady  Meliora's  mother,  like  all 
defeated  conspirators,  soon  fell  upon  *  each 
other  with  bitter  recrimination,  and  are  now 
bosom  enemies  as  they  were  once  bosom 
friends.  Poor  Lord  Dearmoath,  however,  is 
the  gainer.  The  new  School  for  Scandal  has 
been  as  completely  broken  up  by  the  Mazzini 
exposure,  as  the  Yorkshire  schools  by  the 
pubhcation  of  Dotheboys  Kail.  The  edifice 
may  be  said  to  have  crumbled,  brick  by  brick, 
during  the  demolition  of  the  condemned 
mansion  of  The  Dowager. 


THE  end. 
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